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THE LOVE MATCH. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE INTRODUCTION. 



Neab the borders of SuBPolk and Cambridgeshire stands a fine com- 
manding Hall in the centre of an extensive park, fringed with a taste- 
fully arranged plantation studded with rare and beautiful shrubs. This 
Hall, at the period of which onr history treats, was the property and 
residence of General Brooke, who, having amassed considerable wealth 
during twenty years service in India, purchased the estate on his return 
to England with the view of passing die remainder of his life in a state 
of complete tranquillity. 

In India he married the lovely but delicate daughter of Major Mor- 
daunt, and nothing occurred to mar their mutual happiness until, on 
being assured that she could no longer live in that climate with safety, 
she returned to England with her only child, Georgiana, an exceedingly 
interesting girl, whose age at that time was fourteen. 

On her arrival in England, Greorgiana, who already possessed many 

accomplishments, was sent to school; but, as her fond mother found 

that she could not endure the loss of her endearing society, she, in less 

' than a month, returned, and, during the five years which elapsed before 

Ihe general left India, her education was cai'efully conducted at home. 

Almost immediately after the general's return to England, the estate 
in question was purchased, and, for a time, everything went on delight- 
fully. After the scenes of excitement in which he had lived, he viewed 
this place as a haven of rest. But the chamis of retirement soon 
began to fade: the very excitement from which he had pantcnl to escape 
he soon deemed essential to his happiness. To tlic»sc scones, however, 
there was then no returning. He, therefore, tried to reconcile himself 
to seclusion, but, in doing so, gradually became selfish. His o^^^ hap- 
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2 THE LOVE MATCH. 

piness was then the only object he had in view, but it never appeared 
to strike him that that could be secured only by the practice of impart- 
ing happiness to others. He seemed to live for himself alone, and bo- 
came morose, peevish, t3n:annous, and ^vretched. 

This change Mrs. Brooke — ^whose health was still extrem(;ly delicate — 
noticed with exquisite pain, while Georgiana anxiously displayed her 
accomplishments with the view of inspiring him with delight. She 
would sing to him, play to him, talk to him, read to }^m, ])ut even 
when he consented to listen, it was without the slightest manifestation of 
pleasure. It was, howerer, but seldom that her efforts were not checked. 
"There, that'll do: that'll do: that's quite enough of it," frequently 
would he exclaim. " Run away. I want to think. Go and take a ride." 

Georgiana was an excellent horsewoman, and riding was her favourite 
exercise. She was, in fact, a dashing rider: she stood for neither gate 
nor hedge, and displayed in her leaps a total absence of fear. She rode 
for three hours at least every morning — except, indeed, when the 
weather was bad — accompanied by her own groom, Tom, a finely 
made, smart, handsome fellow, who had, by his respectful manners, 
skill, and attention, secured the favour of even the general himself. 

He was, however, the most especial favourite of Georgiana, for whom 
he would willingly have risked his life, he appreciated her kindness, 
amiability, and condescension so highly. He was, indeed, devoted to 
her: he never felt so happy as when an opportunity offered for paying 
her any additional attention, and frequently would she create o])portu- 
nities solely because she saw that it gave him pleasuie to embrace them. 

In a few months, however, she began to inspire other feelings than 
those of attachment to him as a servant: she began to feel haj^py in his 
society, and happy only when he was with her, and, as he, in her rides, 
was her only companion, these feelings at length struck root in her 
heart, and grew, and ripened into love. 

She did, in reality, love him ! Still, on becoming (juite conscious of 
the fact, pride prompted her to check its development. She contrasted 
her own station with his, her own education with his, her own connec- 
tions with his ; and the result of that contrast induced her to adopt, as 
she imagined, the means of subduing her passion. 

" George, George!" she exclaimed to herself; " this must not be. Tlio 
idea of forming an alliance with a man in his position must be re})udi- 
ated, and hence it will be madness to cherish that feeling, the growth of 
which may cause you to be, throughout life, wretched. He is kind, at- 
tentive, devoted, affectionate, and, were he a gentleman — but he is not, 
and, therefore, this feeling must be conquered I" 

She ceased to take her usual exercise. Indisposition was the plea, 
For a week she abstained, but her spirits sank, and she felt, in rea 
lity, ill. 

" My dear Gtjorge," said Mrs. Brooke, at the expiration of this week ; 
"why are you so sad? I am aware, my love, that you must find this 
place extremely dull. I wish to heaven that your papa had not pur- 
chased it. As far as I am concerned, it is a matter of slight importance, 
for, afflicted as I am^ I cannot be lively, I cannot be gay ; but the change 
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which &e place has effected hi him is amazing. Formerly, society had 
for him irresistible oharilis ; he was the soul of every circle he entered : 
but now he appears to view all society with abhorrence, and shims it as 
if it were really pestilential. I wish that he would form some circle 
around him, not for my own sake, my love, but for yours, for tliis life 
to you must be monotonous in the extreme." 

" I have not, hitherto, felt it to be so," replied Greorgiana. " Certainly 
We haVe liot been gayP' 

" We have not^ indeed. I was speaking to your papa on this subject 
this morning, and eventually prevailed upon him to invite Colonel Storr 
and his daughter. Tou, of course, remember Julia, my love?" 

" Ohj perfectly. And will papa invite them?" 

" The invitation will be sent by this evening's post." 

" Oh, Tm so delighted. She is a most charming, light-hearted, little 
girl: so litrely, so full of spirits, and she loves me so much, that I am 
sure that we shall be happy. How long will they stay?" 

" They are to be invited for a month." 

" A month ! That will be joy, indeed. We shall have such dfelight- 
fHl tides together. I only wish, mamma, that you were well enough to 
join us." 

" Do not suffer that to depress you, my love: if you do you will give 
me great pain. I am perfectly resigned. If I can but see you happy, 
the very highest earthly hope I have will be realised. Therefore do, 
my love, be cheerfUl. You have taken no exercis©^ of late. Do you 
not think that a short, gentle ride, this lovely morning, would have the 
effect of raising your spirits? Try it, my dear. Do let me prevail upon 
you to take a quiet ride round the park." 

G^orgiana consented. She did so on the impulse of the moment, 
and reflection tended to convince her that she was right. " Why 
should I continue to confine myself thus?" she exclaimed, in private. 
" Have I not siiffieient resolution — sufficient strength of mind — sufficient 
pride to meet and to regard him as my servant?'* She abandoned the 
thought of being incapable of doing so, and then, somewhat haughtily, 
ordered her horse. 

Toffi, on receiving this order, was delighted : not that he had even 
the most remote idea of the feelings he had inspired, but because he 
conceived that she had been restored to health, the assumed loss of 
which had deprived him of mtich pleasure. He therefore saddled the 
horses with alacrity, and as he led them to the door Georgiana came 
forth; but although he bowed with profound respect, she took not 
the sHghtest notice of him-^tior did she utter a word; she walked 
direct to the saddle, and when, with his usual address, he had assisted 
her to mount, she turned her horse's head and was off. Tom then 
attempted to mount, but no sooner had he placed his foot in the stirrup, 
than his horse, impatient to bo after its companion, turned, started, and 
threw him. 

Georgiana was for some time unconscious of this ; but when she saw 
the horse without his rider, she on the instant stopped, and nearly 
faints. 
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4 THE LOVE MATCH. 

"Good heavens!" she exclaimed; "he has been thrown!" But on 
turning round she saw him running towards her as fast as it was pos- 
sible for him to run. She notwithstanding gallopped back to meet him, 
and with an expression of solicitudci inquired if he were hurt, and on 
being assured by Tom that he was not, she breathed again, and thanked 
heaven ! 

As Georgiana stopped, Tom soon caught his horse, and when he had 
mounted, she slowly proceeded towards her favourite avenue, over which 
the trees on both sides had been trained to form an arch. 

On reaching this avenue, she looked roimd; and Tom, conceiving 
that she wished to speak to him, rode up on the instant. 

" You are sure," she observed, " quite sure, that you are not at all 
hurt?" 
" Quite, Miss, quite," returned Tom, respectfully. 
" Be careful, Thomas ; be careful, in future. I was wrong, very wrong, 
in starting at that pace." 

" I was glad to sec you do it, Miss." 
" Why?" 

" Because, Miss, it proved you was well again, and that made me feel 
quite happy." 

" Do you always feel happy, then, when I am well?'* 
" I don't feel happy. Miss, when you are not." 
" But how can the state of my health affect you .*" 
" I don't know, I'm sure. Miss, how it is ; but I hope you'll never be 
ill again." 

"He loves me," thought Georgiana: "that is now clear. Poor fellow! 
I pity him — but I must be firm." 

The colloquy here ended. She urged her horse into a canter, and 
went her usual round, but not another word passed between them that 
day. Nor did she speak to him the next day, nor the day following 
that, nor indeed until Colonel Storr and Julia came down, and even then 
she merely said to him — 

" Tliomas, I wish Miss Storr, while she is here, to have my horse — 
you'll saddle papa's bay for me." 

Colonel Storr, on his arrival, was perfectly astonished at the change 
which retirement had wrought in the appearance, habits, feelings, and 
disposition of the general. He had served with him in India, where he 
was all life, and spirit, and fire: he was also his constant companion in 
London previously to his having purchased this estate, and even there 
he sustained his reputation for gaiety : he was therefore amazed when 
he found him taciturn, irritable, and unhappy. 

"General, general! My life!" he exclaimed. "Why, what a dull 
dog you've become!" 

" This is a dull place — ^a dull place," replied the general. 
" Then, why don't you make it more lively?" 
" How?" 

" Why, by bringing a circle of friends around you." 
" You mean by givinof dinners to a parcel of vermin who talk about 
nothing but horioi and dogs, 1 hat^ your provincial aristooracy. J 
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hold them in utter abhorrence! A set of fat-headed, haughty, unintel- 
lectual ruffians !«— why they have faculties only to enter with spirit into 
a rat hunt!" 

" Are you not somewhat too severe?" 

" They are not worth any man's severity. They are worthy only of 
contempt." 

" I am inclined to think that you libel some of them." 

" They are not worth a libel. I know them weU. Their brains 
are swamped in fat. They haven't an idea which doesn't spring 
from either their passions, their paunches, or their pockets. They are 
all animal — ^and a most disgusting species of animal they belong to. 
They ape the aristocracy — the real aristocracy. You should hear 
them — * Moi deor fellow — ^aw, how aw yar? Foine weatlior — deloight- 
fulweathor! Positively — aw — ^magnificent weathor! Borley's — aw — 
getting om splendidly — aw. The wheats, too — aw, foine; aw — ^I'U 
take two to one they average tin coomb an acor. Foine gorl, that! aw 
— ^magnificent animal — who— aw — ^is she?' Why what do I want with 
such fellows as those? And then the women: — *My gracious me: it's 
excessively odd; but really, as I said to Miss Smu-ke this morning, is it, 
can it be conceivable, that a creatuor like that could by any fair means 
have secured him for whom so many lovely girls were dying?* Why, 
colonel, do you think that I would suffer my girl to associate with 
wretehes like these? They are the very scum of the earth." 

" I know that you were always satirical," returned the colonel, " and 
doubtless, there are some such persons to be foimd even here ; but I 
should have thought that with Cambridge on one side and Newmarket 
on the other, persons might be discovered^with a little more refinement." 

"/ have found none." 

" Perhaps you have never sought them." 

" WeU, to tell you the truth, I never have." 

" Then that brings us back to the point from which we started, that 
the dulness of which you complain is your own fault. A man in your 
position can always bring a circle around him, and if even he be not 
sure that every one whom he invites, or by whom he may be invited, is a 
really sincere friend — ^a friend who would even in adversity stick to him — 
he is not justified in keeping aloof from society ; he is not even justified 
in repudiating a himdred because ninety-nine out of that hundi^ed may 
prove insincere. In all civilised countries society has become so essen- 
tially artificial, that scarcely any man of sense can expect to find piu^ly 
disinterested friendship. They must look at friends only with reference 
to the pleasure they have the power of imparting. K they can give 
pleasure— no matter how, their society is to be courted. It is, in fact, 
selfish to expect that those whom you associate with, would make 
sacrifices for you." 

" That's right," said the general : " that's quite right." 

" Then why do you deprive yomrself of the pleasure which society- 
such as it is — ^affbrds?" 

" I have met none about here but fools." 

** Then you have been most unfortunate— I should say peculiarly 
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unfortunate— -but if even they be all foolB, why not be a Triton among 
the minnows ?— a very great man among the very small? You might find 
ple«asurc even in that. If a man resolves to associate with none but 
highly intellectual persons, his circle in the provinces will be extremely 
limited, and if he should make up his mind to tolerate none at his table 
but absolute friends, he may as well shut himself up with his wife and 
study the authorities of Burton. You are now in a position to care for 
no man upon earth I Why, then, should you be hjrpochondriacal? I 
have known you to derive pleasure even from the presence of a mere 
toady. If you cannot make friends of men use them for your sport; do 
anything rather than sink into misanthropy. Try a few of the families 
around you: try them. If you find that you can derive no pleasure 
from their society, you need not continue to associate with them. What 
if they be indignant at the fact of their being cut? What need you 
care for their indignation? You are in a position of the most perfect 
independence! Therefore try them, Brooke, try them." 

" I have thought of inviting two or three who live near me." 

" Do so by all means. Have them here, and see what they are made 
of. This sort of life will never do /—depend upon it, Brooke, it will 
never do at all. But I am anxious to see this estate of yours. Shall 
we take a turn round the park?" 

" With all my heart,** replied the general, who ordered the horses : 
and when they were brought, he and the colonel lefl the Hall. 

Georgiana, who was on the lawn with Julia when they left, and who 
was anxious to consult her on the subject which still engrossed nearly 
the whole of her thoughts, shortly afterwards led her into her favoiuite 
room, and having taken a seat by her side at the window, said, " Julia, 
I am about to ask a very simple question, dear, but were you ever 
in love?" 

" In love!" echoed Julia, archly. " Yes: I'm in love with you: I'm 
in love "vvith all the world: I'm especially in love with this beautiful 
place." 

" But were you ever really in love, dear— in love, absolutely—you 
know what I mean." 

" What in love with a man?" 

« Yes." 

" Never, dear, never! But I think that I see one at this moment near 
me who has been, and is." 

"Oh! ridiculous!" 

" Do you mean then to say that you are not?'^ 

" What on earth could have induced such a thought?" 

" The fact of your having put the^ question to me. But I never was, 
in your sense, in love. I should, however, like to be, dearly. It must 
be so nice — ^if, indeed, the descriptions I have read of it be correct — ^but 
why did you ask me?" 

••" Because I should dearly like to hear you explain your ideas on the 
subject." 

" Well, dear, as far as I am able to judge, love must be a combination 
of all the most beautiful feelings of our nature— a species of celestial 
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ecstacy—- the essence of all our most chanuing sensations*— the acme 
of all that is delightful. liecoUcct, I know nothing whatever about 
it, but my impression is, that to be in love is to be in a state of rap- 
ture/' 

" Does not that depend upon circumstances, dear?" 

" Well, I don't know; but I should say that, under any conceivable 
circumstances, it must indeed be sweet to be in love." 

*' Can you not conceive that it would be dreadful if, for instance, you 
were in love with a man whom you never could marry?" 

'^ You allude, I presume, to a man already married. But girls, my 
dear, don't fall in love with married men. I don't mean to say that a 
case of the kind never occurred; but they don't in general do it I— they 
know better." 

Greorgiana slightly smiled as she replied, " I did not allude to a mar- 
ried man." 

" Then to whom, my dear, did you allude?" 

^' I alluded to the case of a girl in love with one whose position in 
society is far below her own." 

"Well! and do you imagine that, if this were my case, I should con- 
ceive it to be dreadfiil?" 

" Would you not?" 

"No! If I loved him — absolutely loved him — and he loved me— of 
course I couldn't love him if he didn't— instead of regarding the fact as 
being dreadful, I should be in a state of ecstacy!" 

"And woidd you marry him?" 

" Of course. Should we not always marry those whom we love?' 

" But suppose that he were very far below you in station?" 

" Station has nothing to do, dear, with love. Who is it that says 
* Love levels all distinctions?' Some one who knew all about it, I'm 
sure. When a rich man marries a poor girl, he raises her from her own 
station to his; and when a rich woman marries a poor man, she raises 
him from his -station to hers." 

" But what if he should have no education?" 

" What do you mean by education?" 

" Suppose that he could merely read and write?*' 

" I should like it all the better. I don't, of course, contemplate for 
a moment the possibility of his being a fool ; but if he could but just 
read and write, I'd be bound to make an excellent husband of him. 
Don't you see that I should then have it all my own way ? I hate your 
mse and all-accomplished men: the pride which springs from the con- 
sciousness of their intellectual superiority is perfectly disgusting. They 
never make my style of husband. But a man like him of whom you 
speak, I could mould as I pleased, and it would be my fault if I spoiled 
him. Give me a man who doesn't know too much. That's the style 
of man, dear, for me. Should he want education, I'd educate him after 
my own fashion, and just to the extent I deemed correct: should he not 
be a gentleman, I'd make him one in my own style, and just what I 
imagine a gentleman should be." 

" But would not that be rather difficult?" 
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" Difficult! No; not at all. Such a man would only require to be 
trained ! And Pd train him.'' 

" But seriously, dear," observed Greorgiana— 

" Seriously ! Am I not serious?" 

" You really are such a merry girl, that I know neither when you 
are, nor when you are not." 

'' Oh! but I have been serious all the timel" 

" Well, but do you not think that there would be great impropriety 
in either you or I marrying such a man?" 

" I do not. I cannot see what impropriety there could be — assuming, 
of course, that he was really beloved, and that he really loved in 
return.'^ 

" Julia! I'll now impart to you a secret!— a secret which I am qidte 
sure you will not in any case reveal. I feel that I can safely confide 
in you, Julia!" 

" You do me but justice, dear George, to believe it." 

" Julia," resumed (reorgiana, with an expression of intensity. " / am 
in love. I am in love with one whose station is far below mine ; but 
one who doats upon me, and is devoted to me." 

"Indeed! Wlio is he?" 

"Julia, I feel almost ashamed to tell you; but I will do so; he is — 
my groom." 

" Oh, do let me see him! Where is he? At home?" 

" Yes." 

" Send for him, then ; there's a dear. Til not hear another word 
until I have seen him. Do send for him, George; there's a love." 

" But how can I? Under what* pretext, dear? What am I to say?" 

" Oh! when he comes, say that you don't want your horse; or, order 
the horse, and then alter your mind ; or — ^yes ; this will be better — tell 
him that I wish to look at the horse! that will be excellent, George, and 
no story ; for I do in reality wish to see it. Shall I ring the bell, dear?" 
she added, starting up and ringing it before Georgiana could answer. 
" Oh ! I'm so anxious to have a look at him : I know he's a dear, before 
he comes." 

" James," said Georgiana, as the servant entered ; " desu-e Thomas to 
come up." 

" Is he tall?" inquired Julia. 

" Not very tall." 

" Handsome?" 

" In my view, very. But you will be able to judge for yourself." 

" Are his eyes dark?*— and flashing?" 

" Now do, my dear Julia, wait until you see him." 

" Well; but ne is such a time! How old is he?" 

" Why, I should say four-and-twenty." 

" That's just the age I should like to have a husband." 

" Hush!" cried Georgiana, as Tom knocked. " Come in! — Thomas," 
she added| as he enter^ and bowed I'espectfully. " Miss Storr wishes 
to see mv horse. Will you bring him upon the lawn?" 

" With pleasure, Miss," replied Tom; " immediately." 
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** You can put your own saddle on, Thomas.** 

*' I will do so,** he replied, and left the room. 

" Well," said Georgiana, " are you satisfied?*^ 

" Satisfied, dear! He's a love of a man. If he were but properly 
dressed, he'd be one of the most charming fellows I ever saw. My style 
of man, exactly! He is, as you say, very handsome; and, as to the 
fact of your loving him — ^I really could love him myself. But why 
do you allow him to call you missf — ^* Certainly, miss! — Yes, missr 
— ^No, wt55.''— and so on. Doesn't it soimd, under the circumstances, 
odd?" 

"It certainly does; but then he knows nothing '.whatever of the cir- 
cumstances to which you allude. My object has been to conceal from 
him the feelings whicJi he has unconsciously awakened." 

" I don't see that you need be ashamed of those feelings, or of him by 
whom those feelings have been inspired. But do you really tliink that 
he has no idea of the fact of your being in love with him, Greorge?" 

" I do not believe that he has the slightest." 

^ His disposition appears to be good, dear; is it so?" 

" Oh! most kind. There is nothing in the world that he would not 
do to serve me, while the faintest acknowledgment of his services really 
appears to fill his heart with gratitude." 

" Why, what a dear devoted husband he would make! But here he 
is. Look ! Upon my word he's a finely made man! Tell him to moimt, 
dear, and ride round the lawn. Shall / ask him to do so?" 

" Oh! if you please." 

" Thomas!" cried Julia. " Thomas! Will you do me the favour to 
let me see him gallop?" 

Tom touched his hat, and sprang into the saddle; and then, in fine 
style, took a sweep round the lawn. 

" How gracefully he rides!" exclaimed Julia. " I never saw a man 
sit a horse with more ease." 

" He has been used to it from infancy," returned Georgiana. " lie 
therefore ought to be able to ride pretty well." 

"Very true, my dear; but there are some men who have been in 
the habit of riding for more than half a century, and yet cannot ride 
with grace. Now, he is an elegant rider. See with what perfect ease 
he sits! That wiU do, Thomas!" she cried, as Tom approached. " That 
will do. Thank you." 

Tom bowed, touched his hat, and rode off. 

" Oh!" she exclaimed. " I forgot to look at the horse!" 

" You will see it in the morning," observed Georgiana. 

" Well ! that will do. And now let us pursue our original subject. 
You were saying that you really loved Thomas. Well! Why do you 
not let him know that you love him?" 

" I have not hitherto dared to do so." 

" You have not dai*ed to do so? Why not?" 

" Before I allow him to know that, Julia, I must, of course, make up 
my mind to have him." 

" Then why don't you make up your mind at once?" 
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" Oh ! look at the position in which it would place me." 

" What position do you imagine it would place you in, dear? Let us 
look at all the difficulties you can conceive. Now then." 

" Well: in the first place, papa, I fear, could never be prevailed upon 
to give his consent." 

** That is a difficulty, certainly. And yet, do you not think that if 
he knew that you loved him, and that your happiness depended upon 
your having him, he would yield?" 

"I think not. I feel sure that he would not. I am unhappily 
almost certain that he would treat the idea with scorn." 

" Well ; but if love be that which I have always understood it to be, 
it is not a thing to be trifled with! It is not to be controlled! We 
cannot fix our affections at will, nor can we at will remove our affec- 
tions when fixed! Were I to love a man — ^no matter whom he might 
be— I must either have him, or be for ever unhappy. The question 
would therefore resolve itself to this : Shall I throughout life be happy 
or wretched? I know how I should answer that question myself I" 

" You would decide of course in favour of happiness. But could you 
be happy if you were to find that that decision made your friends 
wretched?" 

" Why should your happiness make them wretched?" 

" But if you found that they were — if your parents, for example, 
were to cast you off" in consequence— could you be happy?" 

" I cannot conceive the possibility of their being so hard-hearted. 
What! cast you off for marrying the man whom you love? repudiate 
you utterly, because you are happy? Such stoney-heai'ted people might 
have lived in the dark ages, but I don't believe there are any of that 
sort in existence now. No, George, they would find your happiness 
contagious : they would be happy in the conviction that you were happy. 
They might indeed say, * Well, there certainly does appear to be some 
impropriety in the step that has been taken :' but what would they say 
then? Why this, of course : * It is not for us to make these young people 
unhappy : we will not mar their happiness : no : it is for us to reconcile 
ourselves to the match, and to hope that the happiness they now enjoy 
may be lasting. Happiness, dear, is the end and aim of life ; and when 
we have it within oiu* reach, we are wrong if we do not embrace it." 

** I feel that I should be happy, most happy with him !" 

" I have not the slightest doubt of it. How grateful he would be ! 
how attentive, how devoted, how anxious to please! His affection, 
depend upon it, would be unbounded!" 

" How, then, shaU I act?" 

" Why, I think that in the first place you ought to reveal to him the 
secret: you ought to let him know that you love him." 

" But how is it possible? How can I do it?" 

** ShaU I do it for you?" 

" But what will you say?" 

" Leave that to me ; and then leave the rest to him." 

" I tremble to think of it." 

" Fiddlesticks, dear! But we'll speak of thia again. Papa and the 
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general are coming across the lawn. Shall we run down and meet 
them?" 

Georgiana consented; but she felt ill at ease, for her mind was filled 
with apprehension. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE CONSULTATION. 

On the following morning, Julia— having obtained the consent of 
Georgiana — ^prepared to impart the grand secret to Tom. It was ar- 
ranged that they should take a ride together; and that, on reaching 
her favourite avenue, Georgiana should pla3rfully leave Julia, go round, 
and meet hex and Tom at the top. 

They accordingly mounted their horses and started; but Georgiana 
felt extremely tremulous — so tremulous, indeed, that Julia had the 
utmost difficulty in prevailing upon her to leave. She did, however, at 
length prevail; and Georgiana at the entrance of the avenue left them. 

"Very well. Miss Greorgel*' cried Julia. "Thomas will guide me 
safely through. Now," she added, plajrfully, having beckoned Tom to 
her side, " you must not lose me in this sweet place." 

Tom touched his hat and smiled. 

" Do you always accompany Georgiana?'* she inquired. 

'^ Always, Miss!" replied Tom. 

" You must be very fond of her?" 

" Everybody must be fond of her. Miss." 

" I wish," said Julia, smiling, " that when you address me, you would 
not call me * miss.* Gfeorgiana doesn't like to be called * miss' by you. 
But, as I was sajdng, you are very fond of her?" 

" I'd do anything in the world to serve her." 

** And she would do anything in the world to serve you. You are 
a fortunate man, Thomas, to be loved by one so amiable, so elegant, 
and so kind, as Georgiana.'' 

Tom looked at her for a moment, and marvelled what she meant. 

" Do you not think," pursued JuHa, " that she would make a delight- 
ful wife?" 

" Fm sure she would, Miss ; but I can't say I should like to see her 
married." 

" To whom?" 

" Not to any one." 

" Indeed 1 Would you not like to marry her yourself?'* 

" Oh!" replied Tom, " that is out of the question." 
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" Indeed it is not at all out of tlie question!" 

" Such a lady would never think of any one like me." 

"Not think of any one whom she loves V" 

" She's kind, very kind, and condescending, and Fm very grateful for 
it; but I can't think she right on loves me." 

" But I know that she does! She told me so herself! And if I were 
you, I should know how to act." 

" I beg pardon; but how would you act?" 

" Why, / should propose to her at once." 

" I'm afraid. Miss, you're only making fun of me!" 

" Indeed I am not! No! Upon my honour! I know that she loves 
you passionately; and, therefore, if you do not act as I have suggested, 
you are not a wise man. But here she is ! Now reflect upon what I 
have said." 

Reflect! Yes. Tom did reflect: he reflected until he became quite 
bewildered. He knew neither how he rode, nor where he went : his 
faculties were in such a state of confusion. He followed the ladies, as 
a matter of course; but he did so almost unconsciously: and on his 
return he went straight to the manger, upon which he sat, and let his 
imagination loose. For an hour he remained in this position, and 
would have continued much longer doubtless, but that an idea struck 
and aroused him. His father! Yes: he'd consult his father. He'd 
ask leave to go to Newmarket at once. And he did so ; and ob- 
tained leave, and mounted one of the horses, and rode to Newmarket, 
and wasn't long about it. 

His father — ^a very decent man in his way — ^kept a very small public 
house in that town. He had been a training groom ; and, therefore, 
flattered himself that he had forgotten more than any other man 
alive ever knew. On all matters connected with the turf, Timothy Todd 
was a very high authority. He knew everything. It was believed that 
he never said " I don't know" in his life. He was sure to know. He 
ivould know, and that, too, much better than any one else. He Was, 
notwithstanding, a hearty old fellow, and never out of temper— when he 
had his own way. 

"What, Tommy, my boy!" he exclaimed, as Tom entei-ed; "why, 
what brings you over here to-day? Hallo," he added, " why, you look 
anxious. Anything amiss?" 

" Just bring your body this way," replied Tom ; " I want to speak 
privately." 

" Stop I I can't stir— you know I can't stir— till I know what's the 
matter, h there anything wrong?" 

" No. Everything's right: as right as a regiment." 

"Very good. Tommy; then come along in. Now then— but stop; 
afore we perceed, have a little drop o' suffen to take. What'il you 
have?" 

" Oh, let's have some brandy-and- water." 

" Polly, mix some brandy-and-water, and bring in some pipes, and a 
couple o' screws !" 

" Now, then," said Tom. 
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" Stop, Tommy: don't be too fast. Let's fust have everything right 
and reg'lar. Come, Polly ; come, my girl, come." 

" Well, I'm coming," cried Polly. 

'' Well, come. Now, mind,'* said he, when she had brought in the 
brandy-and-water, and placed the pipes and screws upon the table, '^ we 
ain't to be disturbed, Polly: recollect that. Shet the door, and don't 
come in for any mortal flesh. Now, in the fust place," he added, " Tommy, 
how's your missis?" 

" Much as usual," replied Tom ; " no better." 

" Keep in with her. Tommy; keep in with her. Missises is the great 
swells arter ail. A servant which keeps in with his missis^-" 

*' Now, jist shet up shop for a minute or two, and listen a little to me." 

" But I know Fm right. Tommy: I hiow I'm right." 

" Well, I des say you are; but jest hold hard a bit. You know my 
young missis?" 

ff Know her! Yes, and a stunnin' young lady she is. I hope nothin* 
ai&'t happened to Aer, Tommy, eh?" 

^^rU tell you what's happened: she's fell dead in lovej^sand, what's 
more, she's fell in love with me!" 

" With you/ Then, mark my words. Tommy, mark my words, you'll 
lose youjT sittiwatioQ." 

"Not a bit of it: no, not a ha'p'orth of it." 

" Ah, but I know Fm right. I know I'm right. Directly the general 
finda it out, good bye ; you'll have to cut it." 

" WeU, but look here." 

"I. don't-care where you look, I know you'll have to look for 
another sittiw^tion." 

"I wish you'd be quiet: I wish you would. I came over hci'e to 
consult you; but how can you give me a mite of advice if you won't 
hear what I've to say. Now, jest listen, will you?" 

** Go on. Tommy; go on, my boy." 

" Well, we have at the Hall a Colonel Storr, who came down yester- 
day with Ms daughter. Well, this daughter — ^who's a very nice young 
lady — ^went out this morning with Miss Georgiana for a ride — ^I witli 
'em* Well, we no sooner gets to what I calls the Shades, than Miss 
George t^kes it into her head to bolt, and leaves me and Miss Storr 
together." 

" WeU, but didn't you bolt arter her?" 

" I meant to do, but Miss Storr stopped me, and called me to her, and 
says, says she, Thomas, ain't you fond of Miss Georgiana? Why, Miss, 
says I, I'd do anything to serve her. Don't you think, says she, she'd 
make a nice wife? Safe, says I, but I shouldn't much like to see her 
married. Wouldn't you, says she, like to marry her yourself? Oh, 
says I, that's quite out of the question. I don't know so much about 
that, says she ; and then she told me plump that Miss Georgiana loved 
me, and went on to advise me at once to pop the question." 

" Don't be too fast, Tommy ; don't be too fast. Many a good horse 
has been too fast at starting. Now, before we goes further, jest let's 
look at this. Miss Georgiana l«fl yoU) you say?** 
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" Yes." 

" Very good. Do you think, Tommy, that was a planned thing?" 

" No doubt of it." 

** Very good. Now let*8 be steady. It seems to me that she told 
this Miss — ^what^s her name-*— Storr, to tell you all about it. She talked 
of marriage, you tey?" 

" She did.^ 

" Very good. Has Miss Georgiana much tin of her own?" 

"Lots!" 

" How do you know, Tommy ; how do you know?" 

" Oh, her aunt left her a mintr* 

" Very good. Well, then, noW we'll go on a little further. Tommy. 
When this Miss Storr told you to pop the question, what did you say to 
that?" 

" Why, jest at that moment Miss George came up, and when Miss 
Storr had told me to reflect on what she'd said to me, nothing more 
passed ; so, when I got back, I thought I'd come over to ask yom: ad- 
vice.*' 

" Very good. You got leave, in course?" 

" Oh, yes." 

" Very good. Now, Tommy, if there's a man in the world which 
knows every move in these matters, it's me. You, therefore, did right 
to come over. Now, jest look you here ; when I sum all this up, it 
strikes me forcible that you'll be a nob! If she'll marry you — and it 
looks suflen like it — ^ia course you'll belong to the nobbery, safe. But 
don't be too fast. Tommy; don t be too fast. Play your cards careful, 
and you'll win the game. You was alius a lucky dog, even when you 
was a kid; but if you are lucky in this, my boy, it'll make a man of 
yon. Didn't I alius say stick to the missises? Didn't I alius tell you 
so? But how about the general, Tommy; the general?" 

" Ah, that's the pint." 

" In course he won't consent to nothin' of \hc sort. You may take 
your oath of that, so look out; for^ if he smells a rat, why, in course, off 
you goes, and there'll be a end o' the matter. Now, I'll tell you wliat. 
Tommy; I'll tell you what I'd do: I wouldn't take no sort o' notice jest 
yet. Go on jest as usual. Keep your eyes about you, and you'll soon 
see. Tommy, which way the cat jumps ; and when you do, that'll be the 
time to make play. But, whatever you do. Tommy, keep the thing 
dark. Don't say a word to no mortal flesh. If you do, you'll be done. 
But, I say, who'd ever ha' thought of your being a nob. Send I may 
live; when you come on the course in your curricle, what'U theknowin' 
ones say? And shouldn't I like to see it ! Phit, phit ! cut away, there 
you go, thafs about the ticket! It strikes me if anything could stun 'cm, 
that would. They wouldn't have nothin' to talk about, then! But 
that's naythcr here nor there, jest yet. It's all to come, and come it 
will, if you mind what you're arter. All you have to do, is to k(K»p 
your eyes open. Don't be too anxious. There's lots of time. If she 
means to have you, have you she will." 

" Then you don't think I ought to say anything to her?" 
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" Not at present, Tommj; wait a while. If she means it, th^ll gire 
you a good opl^rtunitjr ; and, when she does, why, make your game. 
But you'll see, and act accordin'. Keep on the right side of this Miss 
Storr: she'll, perhaps, mani^e the whole matter for yo\i. But, above 
all — ahwe all, keep the thing dark." 

" ril not say a syllable to any living soul.*' 

" Very good. And now how long are you out for?" 

" Oh, I don't want to get back afore eight." 

"Very good. Then we'll have tea now; there'll then be time to 
smoke another pipe afore yon go." 

Tea was accordingly ordered at once, and they then went over the 
matter again; and when Tom had remained until half-past seven he 
left, and returned to the Hall. 

In the mean time Julia was earnestly engaged in impressing upon the 
mind of Georgiana the expediency of acting towards Tom with the 
most perfect candour. 

"Open your heart to him, dear!" she exclaimed. " Throw oif all 
restraint; conceal your real feelings no longer; tell him, without hesi- 
tation, that you will have him. He is so extremely diffident that I 
don't believe, for a moment, that he will ever approach the subject 
himself; and as it must, therefore, be done by you, you had better, dear, 
do it at once.'* 

" But don't you think," said Georgiana, " that I ought to name the 
subject to mamma?" 

" Can you expect that she would, for a moment, countenance the 
match?" 

" Why should she not? She loves mc dearly, and has a thousand 
times told me that her chief earthly hope is to see me happy. Is it, 
therefore, probable, that when I have explained that my happiness 
depends on my being united to him whom I feel I most passionately 
love, she, having my happiness nearest her heart, would withhold her 
consent to the match?" 

" My dear George, I am six months your junior, but I, even I, have 
observed a marked difference between the ideas which we girls incline 
to form of happiness and those which arc entertained by old manicd 
people. It has frequently struck me as being strange — ^very strange — 
that it should be so, but I have always found the differtmce most 
material ; and I have not the slightest doubt that if you were to mention 
it to your m^mma, she would tell you that you were mistaken — that 
you never cmild be happy with such a man as that." 

"Oh! but I am perfectly sure that I could." 

" No doubt of it ; but your mamma would say at once that she knew 
better. The fact is, my dear, mammas ^vill not allow girls to know 
anything. *Look at his station, dear!' she would exclaim, as if indeed 
station had anything to do with it. Why, if a marquis Avere to propose 
to me to-morrow, and I found I couldn't love him, I wouldn't have 
him." 

" Nor would I." 

" And yet that would be deemed * a good match!' Oh, ' an excellent 
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match!' How very good— how excellent to marrj and be wretched! 
N0| my dear, tell me of the man whom I love: that is the match fe 
me. If happiness cannot spring from such a match, it cannot spring 
from anything on earth. But old people look at this matter so coldly. 
I suspect — I can't, of course, presume to know, but I do suspect— that 
when autumn comes they forget the joys of spring.'* 

^' Still," said Georgiana, ^' I caimot believe that mamma would take 
so cruel a view of the matter." 

"Well, dear; certainly you know her best, but my impression is 
that you had better not say a single syllable to her on the subject." 

" But she must know of it some time or other. I could not, of course, 
think for a moment of marrying without her consent.*' 
" Then you had better think no more of Thomas." 
" Oh, that is impossible!" 

" Depend upon it, dear, you will never obtain either her consent, or 
that of the general." * 

" Then shall I be compelled— if I marry him at all — to marry him 
clandestinely?" 

" I should certainly say so. It must, of necessity, be a run-away 
match!" 

" But Julia— what would mamma say to that?" 
" Why, she would say that you were, at least, a girl of spirit. She 
might be for a time angry, but when she saw you happy she would soon 
become reconciled. The general, too, at first might storm, but then he 
would soon come roimd again. This can, however, be considered by- 
and-bye. Your first objexjt is, I apprehend, to come to a right imder- 
standing with Thomas, and as this cannot be done unless you speak to 
him, you had better make up your mind, dear, to speak to him at 
once." 

"But what in the world am I to say?" 

" What are you to say? I'll tell you, dear, what / should say, and 
liow I should act : I should ride into that shady lane — ^you cannot pos- 
sibly have a better place ; it appears to have been formed by nature 
for the purpose — ^and then I should have him by my side, and say 
calmly, * Thomas, you have been exceedingly attentive to me, and 
I highly appreciate your attention, and as I admire your general 
character — believing you to be kind and good — ^I do not see why 
we should not be united." 

" Oh, but that would be very irregular. That ought to follow his 
proposal. He ought first to propose to meT 
" But you give him no encouragement to do so." 
" Wliy what can I do?" 

" Chat to him — ^smile upon him — treat him not as your servant, but 
as your future husband, to be sure! I see that I shall have to arrange 
the whole affair." 

" I wish to heaven you would do so." 

" You do? Then I will. I'll do it in the morning. /'// bring you 
together. Bat recollect, deari when I have done so, you must pursue the 
sttlgect," 
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^^I will; indeed I vilL And now lei us Mturn to the drawing-room. 
Mamma will wonder whj we are absent so long.** 

To tbe drawing-room, therefore, they did return; and as the general 
aad Colonel Storr immediately afterwards rejoined thepi| nothing more 
was said oa the subject that night. 



CHAPTER m. 

THB DECLARATION. 

At the nsnal hour the following morning the horses were brought to 
the door by Tom, a:nd, when G«orgiana and Julia had mounted, they rode 
towards the avenue slowly. Colonel Storr and the general were out for 
a walk ; but as they started in an opposite direction, the ladies had not 
the slightest foar of being interrupted by them. 

''Don't you think," said Georgiana, who, as they approached the 
avenue, felt very nervous, " don't you think that we had better defer it 
till to-morrow? » 

" Why, my dear?" 

'' I am not exactly well this morning. I do not feel equal to the 
task.* 

"Why, you silly, silly girll" exclaimed Julia. "But I expected this. 
Come, come! go through it at once. Have it over. You'll feel much 
more comfortable. Come along, do." 

Having entered the avenue, Julia turned, and told Tom to approach, 
which he did on the instant — and when she had looked at them both for 
a moment archly, she said, " Now I cannot be any longer silent. It 
appears that you two loving people do not understand each other per- 
fectly. Thomas, you love Georgiana: Georgiana, you love Thomas. 
Now tell each other so, and have done with it. You will both feel much 
better! / have no desire to hear your declarations! Oh! dear me, no: 
rU ride on, and you can follow me as slowly as you please ; but let me 
tell you this, Thomas : if you leave Georgiana's side tmtil she has de- 
clared to you that which she feels, you do not deserve to have her!" 

She then put her horse into a canter, and left them riding slowly side 
by side, and feeling of course much embarrassed. For some time not a 
word was spoken: they rode indeed three or four hundred yards in 
silence; but Tom at length, feeling that he ought to say something, 
screwed up his courage, and thus commenced — 

" Is it true. Miss Georgiana," said he, tremulously—" is it true what 
Miss Storr has just s^d?" 
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OeorgiAiia was silent still. 

*' Is it, Miss Georgiana— is it/' he added^*'* is it really true that you 
love me?'* 

** I have always admired you, Thomas," she replied; ^< I always have 
admired you/' 

" And would you, Miss Greorgiana — would you now — ^pray tell me — 
would you really condescend to have me? I hope no offence, Miss 
Greorgiana/' he added: "I hope I don't "offend you by being so 
bold?" 

" No, Thomas:— no," replied Georgiana, faintly. 

** Then if you would have me, what wouldn't I do to make you 
happy !" 

" I believe that you would be kind, Thomas : yes ; I believe that you 
would be kind." 

"iTiW, Miss Georgiana! — ^kind! — I'd go to the end of the world to 
please you. There's nothing you could think of in the world you 
shouldn't have! I'd attend you and serve you, and study to make you 
as happy as the days are long. The birds in the air, Miss, shouldn't be 
happier: no princess alive should have more attention paid her. Send 
me anywhere in the world and I'd go: tell me to do anything and I'd do 
it. Gratitude would make me. I'd do all in my power — ^I would 
indeed. 

"Thomas," she observed, becoming somewhat more calm,— "We 
cannot control our affections: I have long cherished feelings towards 
you which I have until now been most anxious to conceal, and I have 
believed, Thomas, that you entertain similar feelings towards me." 

" I love you," cried Tom, " to distraction." 

** There is," she continued—** there is, as you are aware, some differ- 
ence between us in point of station. I am not disposed to regard that 
much. Society thinks much more of it than I do: indeed, I would not 
regard it at aU, were I sure, quite sure, that you Would be kind to me, 
Thomas^-faithful, attentive, affectionate, ana devoted." 

" Be sure of it, Miss Georgiana. Take your oath of it. Oh ! wouldn't 
I love you!" 

" Now this must, of course, be kept a most profound secret. We 
shall have, Thomas, constant opportunities of recurring to the subject, 
but, for the present, at least, you must appear—" 

" I understand — ^I understand, dear Imss Greorgiana, and bless Miss 
Storr for bringing it about. You have made me so happy ! You don't 
know how happy you've made me. I feel," he added, taking her trem- 
bling hand, and implanting upon it a rapturous kiss, " I don't know how 
I feel — ^but, bless you. Miss Georgiana — ^bless you." 

" Hark!" she exclaimed with a start, " what was that?" 

"Merely the breeze," replied Tom; "nothiog more! the breeze a 
forcing its way through the trees." 

" How it startled me! It made me feel as if I had been doing some- 
thing wrong. But let us now hasten to Julia." 

That " breeze" was the effect of a storm!— a storm raging in the breast 
^ the general) wh0| from behind the treei^ saw Tom Uss Georgiana^s 
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liand, and who would have dashed through, but for Colonel Btorr, who 
hedged of him earnestly not to appear. 

"For your own sake, general — for her sake, keep back!'* he cried. 
"If you appear^ she is lost for eyer! Where's Julia ? 8he is not with 
them? No; I thought that she could not be with them. Now, then, 
be calm. Let us see them out of the avenue. From what point 
ean we do so?** 

♦* Here I" replied the general. " Let us stand here. From this point— 
the 80oundrel!**-we can see them to the end.** 

They went to that point and watched them to the end, and imme- 
diately afterwards saw Julia rejoin them. 

" Now,** said the colonel, " be guided by me. Let us return, and 
consider calmly what, under these circumstances, ought to be done." 

"I'll murder him!*' exclaimed the general, as he yielded to Colonel 
Storr. "1*11 have the villain's heart out! And she! — ^the hypocritical 
little devil! — ^I couldrCt have believed it.** 

Swelling with rage, and indulging in bitter imprecations, the general 
returned with his friend to the Hall, and, having entered the library, 
closed the door, and threw himself into a chair. 

" Now,*' said Colonel Storr, " let us approach this subject calmly, and 
view it as men of the world. In the firet place, then, it appears to me 
that this has not been carried on long. From the manner in which he 
kisted her hand, I infer that it was the very first time he had done 
so.*' 

"And it shall be the lastP'^ exclaimed the general — " the last!" 

" I hope that it will be; but how are we to be sure that it will be the 
last? That is the grand point for us to consider.** 

" m kick him to the devil !** exclaimed the general. " He shall not 
be here another hour! — ^1*11 discharge him the moment he returns." 

" Would that be wise? would it be wise to do so?** 

" Do you think that I would keep the pernicious scoundrel in my 
service after this?'* 

"Not for a continuance: certainly not. But, general, let us look at 
the whole bearings of the case. He, after all, is not much to be 
blamed." 

" Not much to be blamed!" 

" No ! doubtless she has given him encouragement. It is quite clear 
that if she had not, he never would have dared to approach her. There 
can be no doubt that she encouraged him, and flattered by her notice — 
or it may have been her actual declaration of love ! — ^he presumed to do 
that which I feel quite certain he never presumed to do before. It may 
indeed be said that he ought not to have done it; but is there a man in 
his position who, having the same encouragement — ^the same opportunity 
— ^would not have acted as he acted? No, not one.** 

" She is the devil: I see that clearly." 

" Nor can you blame her much.*' 

"What! not blame herT 

" Shut out irom society as she has been-*-** 

^* Shut out from looie^i Hm ih« not had my looi^ty? Hai iht not 

s 
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had the society of her mother? What better society could she have? — 
what other society could she want?" 

'* The society of mothers and fathers is not in general sufficient for 
girls of her age. They want other society; of that you are as well 
aware as I am. Do you ever ride out with her?** 

" I have done so: but certainly not very often." 

^^ Then how can you wonder at what has occurred? In her rides this 
fellow has been her constant companion. Can you then wonder, under 
all circumstances, that she should have fixed her affections upon him?" 

"lean: I dol I wonder that her pride did not prohibit it. The 
idea of a girl in her position condescending to make a companion of a 
vulgar, ignorant, low-bred rascal like that, is amazing! But Til soon 
settle her affection ! — ^1*11 very soon subdue her passion ^ 

" You had better not resort to any violent means. Come, be calm," 

" Calm! the devil! I cannot be calm. How is it possible for me to 
be calm?" 

" Not possible! What not for you, who in the field — ^" 

" That's a difierent thing altogether. I was then performing a public 
duty, but when a man's private feelings ^e touched, that's a difierent 
thing altogether. You can be calm— yes, you can be calm^ because you 
have not my feelings. You cannot feel as I feel now, because upon you 
the wound has not been infiicted." 

"And yet I am as anxious as you can be, to check the growth of this 
attachment." 

" Storr, I believe it— I firmly believe it. Well, tell me how you 
would proceed." 

" In the first place, I should take no notice of the matter." 

" You would take no notice of it!" 

"No ; neither to him nor to her— not the slightest. I would write, to- 
night, to her aunt at Malvern, and tell her to send a most pressing 
invitation. I would then take her over myself, and having explained 
to her aunt the whole of the circumstances, leave her there — say, for a 
month. I would then, under pretence of bettering his condition, get 
this fellow a situation in seme ^mily going abroad — that could soon be 
managed : and when I had thus got him fairly out of the coimtry, I'd 
have her back, and live in a more social style; I'd cultivate the 
acquaintance of the families in the vicinity; and, mark my words, 
Brooke, if you do this, you will find that her feelings of attachment to 
this fellow will very, very soon be subdued." 

" There appears to be something in that," said the general ; " certainly, 
there appears to be something in that." 

" Until she left, of course, I should take especial care that he never 
attended her alone. In her rides, I would accompany her myself. And 
as for Julia, I'll write at once to her mother to send for her back, that 
the fact of her being here may form no excuse for the refusal of your 
sister's invitation." 

" Well,'* said the general, "I really don't see that I can do better than 
follow your advice." 

" Then do it at onee^ for be assured that if you let them know of 
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this discovery, and either torn him off, or treat her with liarshncss in 
consequence, she^ll eventually have him in spite of your teeth." 

'Tm not afraid of thatr-^Fm not at all afraid of that: Td prevent 
thatf or rd forfeit my life; but as harshness or even direct opposition 
might tend to increase the strength of the attachment, I shall certainly 
adopt your suggestion.** 

*' Very well. And now it will be necessary for you to conceal your 
feelings. I need not, however, say another word to you about that. 
Tou will at once see the absolute necessity for speaking, and looking, 
and acting as usual.*' 

"It will be hard to do so," replied the general, "but it shall be done." 

That night the letters were sent as proposed, and neither Julia, 
Georgiana, nor Tom, had the most remote suspicion of the secret having 
been discovered. They rode out the next morning as usual, but 
accompanied by Colonel Storr, who intimated playfully that during his 
stay he should certainly do himself the pleasure of accompanying Qiem 
every morning. 

The general's letter could not reach Malvern in less than two days ; 
bat an answer to that of the colonel arrived at the Hall by return of 
post. Enclosed was a note for Julia, to whom the colonel handed it 
carelessly at once, and then proceeded to read the letter addressed to 
him." 

He had, however, scarcely commenced it, when Julia, with pouting 
lips, cried—" Why, look here, papa — just look at this note. Manmia 
has absolutely had the cruelty to send word that I must return to town 
at once." 

"What," exclaimed Georgiaiiia;" leave us so soon! Surely not. Why?" 

" That's what I want to know," replied Julia. 

" It seems," said the colonel, " to be the wish of your mamma, and, 
therefore, 'of course, you must return." 

" But what for, papa—for what reason? Why must I return?" 

"Because, my dear, it is her wjsh, and therefore not another word 
need be said upon the subject." 

" Oh, but how tiresome; isn't it, George?" 

" It is indeed provoking," replied Georgiana. " I thought you came 
down to stop with us a month. But is your mamma ill?" 

" No. If she were, I would go back with pleasure. Of course, 
papa, you return with me?" 

"No, my dear, I shall remain a few days. Susan will come down 
to-day by uie coach, and you can return to-morrow with her." 

" Well, I never knew anything so tiresome." 

" You may be sure that your mamma would not have sent for you, 
Julia, without a sufficient reason." 

" Well, papa, but why is it not stated here?" 

" Julia," replied the colonel, " / am satisfied, and therefore say no 
more about it." 

That Julia was not satisfied, of course, may be inferred ; but feeling 
at length convinced that she would not have been sent for without some 
causci her anxiety to ascertain what it could be, soon enabled her to 
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reconcile herself to the fact of her being thus c(mipelled to leave her 
friend Georgiana. 

That evening Susan, her maid, arrived, and returned to town with 
her the following morning, and Georgiana, the next day, received a most 
affectionate and pressing invitation frt)m her aunt. 

The general, acting upon the advice of Colonel Storr, did not appear 
to be at all anxious for her to go : he left it entirely in the hands of his 
wife, to whom he had, of course, explained all; and as she proceeded to 
impress upon her mind, that as one aunt had left her twenty thousand 
pounds, the other — ^who was equally rich — ^might do the same, Geor- 
giana— chiefly actuated by the prospect of being enabled to make Tom 
even richer than she then had the power to make him— consented to 
accept the invitation, and at once prepared to leave. 

Care was, of course, taken to prevent any communication between 
her and Tom, but despite all their care, she managed, before she left>to 
let him know that she was going to Malvern for a month. 

To Malvern the general accompanied her, and, during the journey, 
endeavoxired to appear more than usually kind. They stopped one 
night in London, and he took her to the Opera, and would have 
remained the next day, but as he was anxious to return as soon as 
possible, with the view of disposing of Tom, they slept the next night 
at the residence of her aunt. 

Georgiana was very highly pleased with her reception; it was, indeed, 
exceedingly affectionate and warm ; and hence, when Uie general left 
the next morning, she scarcely regretted his absence. 

Xhat morning Colonel Storr — who had been in communication with 
a friend of his in town— entered the stable, ostensibly to look at the 
horses, and finding Tom alone, he — ^after having made some unimportant 
observations, said — " Thomas, did you ever travel?" 

" Travel, sir?" 

" Aye, were you ever abroad?" 

" What, in foreign parts, sir? No, sir: never." 

" I thought not. Would you not like to travel?" 

" Don't know, sir ; Fm sure, sir. Des say I should like it." 

" It would make a man of you— enlarge your ideas — strengthen your 
mind — ^remove prejudices, and polish you up like a gentleman. Every 
young man of spirit should travel. You would have opportunities of 
witnessing all the magnificent sights, and of learning all the continental 
languages : you would go to their brilliant fetes and balls, and acquire 
more knowledge of society in six months, than you would gain in a 
place like this in sixty years." 

"No doubt, sir," observed Tom, thoughtftdly; "no doubt."' 

" Now you," pursued the colonel, " would make an excellent travel- 
ling servant, and I should feel great pleasure in recommending you to 
a family about to travel, if, indeed, you wish to better your condition, 
and to acquire a more extensive knowledge of the world." 

" Much obliged to you, sir," replied Tom; "you're very kind; and if 
I was out of place I should much like to go ; but at present, nr, Vm very 
comfortable here, and seems to give good 9$tie&c&oa.^' 
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** Well)** returned the colonel, << I Uiought that I would mentkm it, 
for I like your appearance much.^ 

He then left the stable, and Tom, having taken his seat on the manger, 
began to reflect on the colonel's phrase, '* It would polish yon up like a 
gentleman/* 

Certainly he wished to be thus polished up. Ge(»:giana was a lady, 
and, of course, he ought to be able to act like a gentleman. If his mind 
were strengthened, and his views enlarged: if he could talk of all those 
magnificent sights, and speak all the continental languages, he should be 
able to acquit himself in any society, and thus to delight her ! But 
would she wait until he returned? Would she I Why, of course she 
would. And yet he thought he had better remain where he was. He 
could travel after marriage with her I Why, to be sure he could ! He 
could then get polidied up at once! and that would do as wdl. 

He tiier^re repudiated the idea of going abroad before marriage; 
but felt, notwithstanding, most grateful to Colonel Storr. 

When the reank of this brief conversation had been explained to the 
general, he resolved on discharging Tom at once, conceiving that, when 
he found himself really *^ out of place,*' the ccdonel would have but 
little difficulty in inducing him to accept his apparently kind offer. But 
the ground I On what ground could he discharge him? What could 
be his plea? 

Upon this point he dwelt for some time; but having at length decided 
on the course to be pursued, he sent for Tom into the library. 

'^ Thomas!** said he, in a tranquil tone. '* During the time you have 
been in my service, Fhave found you industrious and attentive. I have 
no reason whatever to complain of the manner in which you have dis-^ 
charged your duties. I do not, in fact, widh to have a better servant; 
but, as my daughter has gone to reside an immense distance fixHn me; 
as, indeed, she may never return to the Hall; and as, therefore, vour 
services will no longer be required, I have only to say that, if you near 
of any other situation before your month expires, I'll do all in ray 
power to forward your views by giving you an excellent character, nxta. 
allowing you to leave me at once." 

" I'm much obliged to you, sir," observed Tom ; " but I shall be very 
soixy, sir, to leave you.*' 

'* I am sorry, too, that circumstances compel me to part with you; 
but circumstances cannot be controlled.** 

Tom said no more: he had nothing more to say. He bowed, ax^ 
retired to the stable; but as it tltere struck him that he ought imme- 
diately to let his father know all about it, he returned to the library at 
once. 

" If you please, sir," said he, " as it must be so, will you be so kind 
as to give me leave to go over to Newmarket?" 

" Certainly, l^omas,** rej^ed the general. " You have my permis- 
sion to do so. Take <ffie (^tlie horses. I shall not want you any more 
to^ay.** 

Tom thanked him and withdrew; and having saddled one c€ the 
horses, was soon on the Newmarket road. That he wms tbouglitAQ-^ 
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exceedingly thoughtful — ^is a fact which no sane individual can doubt; 
but he had such an infinite variety of things to think of, that his mind 
at length became quite chaotic. 

As he slowly approached the house in which he was bom, his father 
was smoking his pipe at the door, and no sooner saw him coming with 
so much deliberation, than he exclaimed, " I'll lay my life there's sufifen 
wrong!" 

"Why," said he, as Tom dismounted. "What's amiss?— what's 
amiss?" 

" Come in," replied Tom. " I've got lots of news for youu" 

"But is there anything amissT^ 

" I don^t know. I want you to look at the circumstancials calm, and 
then tell me whether there is or is not." 

They then went into the room behind the bar, and when a glass of 
brandy-and-water ,had been brought, they drew themselves up to the 
table. 

" Now, in the first place," said Tom; " IVe got the sack." 

" You have!" exclaimed his father. 

" The general gave me warning not an hour ago." 

" What, then, has he found out—" 

" Not a bit of it?" 

" Then what have you got the sack for?" 

" ril tell you. Miss Georgiana has left the Hall; and as, as he says, 
she may never return, they don't want me there any longer." 

" What, Tommy, what! Do you mean to swindle me into the notion 
that Miss Greorgianny has bin sent away, and that you have got wamin', 
for any other cause than that of the general havin' found it out?" 

" I tell you he has not, then!" 

" I worCt believe it, for no mortal flesh !" 

" But he told me plain he was sorry to part with me!" 

" Tommy, Tommy ; you ain't lived so long in the world as me. 
That's ony a modest way of kickin' a man out. I tell you I'm right! 
I hiow I'm right! The thing has bin diskivered." 

" Well; but how? It couldn't be." 

"I tell you. Tommy, I know better! Will any flesh make me be- 
lieve that you'd ha' both bin sent away, and that m this here hurry, if 
it hadn't? Have you and Miss Georgianny talked the matter over yet?" 

" Yes. The very day after I came over here last. Miss Storr brought 
us together?" 

" Didn't I say she would? Wasn't I right? WeU? Goon. Well?" 

"Well; we rode together side by side—" 

" Miss Georgianny and you?" 

" Yes." 

" And where was Miss Storr ?" 

" Oh, she went on. Well, we got into a confab together; and a very 
nice confab it was; and when a good deal had been said on both sides, 
she right down promised to have me." 

" She did!" 

"YesI And let me kiss her hand!" 
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<< That'll do, Tommy! That's about the Ucket. Where was you?"* 

« In the Shades." 

" No one near?" 

« Not a souir 

" How do you know? Where was the general?" 

'* Oh, he was gone the other way with Colonel Storr." 

'* You don't think that Miss Storr's a snake in the grass, do you?" 

'' She! Not a bit of it. But she was sent away the day but one after 
that." 

^' She sent away, too ! The thing's gettin' clear. But go on. FU get 
to the bottom of it, now." 

'' Well, then, three days after Miss Storr left, ll^iiss Greorgiana went off 
with the general, and, while he was gone. Colonel Storr — as if he knew 
I was going to get warning— -very kindly says to me, says he, Thomas, if 
you'd like to go abroad — ^you'd make a capital trayelling servant— 111 
get you a place in a family that's going*-" 

« What ! Now I see it all." 

" What do you see?" 

" Why, ain't it as plain as the nose on your face? The diskivery, 
somehow or another, has bin made, and, as they are anxious to break off 
the match, they've sent her off, and Miss Storr off, and now they want to 
transport you out of the country." 

" Well," said Tom, "it certainly looks something like it." 

^^ Looks suffen like it! I know Fm right, Tommy. I know Tm 
right." 

" Well, but how did they find it out? That's the pint." 

" They found it out, somehow; p'r'aps seed you in the Shades." 

An idea struck Tom on the instant. 

"I have itr he cried; "I have it! I remember that, while I was 
kissing her hand, she started and trembled, and cried, ' What was that!' 
I thought it was nothing, but 7iow I think that they was a watching us 
then." 

" Why, Tommy, to be sure they was! They was there. Til lay my 
life. That's how it was diskivered. And now, Tommy, hold hard a 
bit. In course you don't know where he's took her too? 

" Oh, jesj 1 oo, though. The very day afore she left, she dropped 
this here out of the window as I was passing." 

"Did she, though. Read it. Tommy; read it." 

" Here you are:—* Gk)ing to Malvern for a month.' " 

" Is that aU?" 

"That's all. * Going to Malvern for a month.'" 

" Very good. You are sure that no one saw her drop it?" 

« Quite." 

" Very good. ' Now hold hard. She says she's gone for a month, and 
he says she may never return: that's right !— no more she never may^ 
Tommy; but don't you see the drift?" 

" Oh, I see it all, now." 

" Wam't I right? But Malvern, Malvern, Malvern ! Where's Mal^ 
vem?** 
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<< That's what I want to know." 

" Oh, we'll find that out, Tommy : if it's ahove ground, we'll soon find 
it out. But what did you say, when Colonel Storr told you he*d get 
you this here sittiwation?'' 

<< Why, I told him I was comfortable, at present, where I was; but, 
says I, ^ I was out of place, why, then, it ud be another thing.** 

*' There you are, Tommyl Eyerything, you see, shows a light! If 
you was out o* place: that's the artful; well, then, we'll put him out o' 
place, says they. Don't you see that, Tommy, eh? don't you see?** 

'' See it: to be sure I do." 

'^ Well, then ; now hold hard a bit. Here, Tommy, jist go and fill 
this here glass, here, and then we can go on ag'in.** 

'^ Now, then," he continued, when Tom had returned; " here's a spec 
here-— what I calls a spec. But jist let's clear up as we goes. It's quite 
plain, now, you must cut fix>m the Hall, Tommy; cut it, in any case, 
you muBi: so that's settled. Well; now I tell you what do. Git 'em to 
git you that there sittiwation*-" 

" What, to go abroad?" 

'* Hold hard: now, don't be fast. Git 'em, I tell you, to git the sitti- 
wation, and then, when you've got it, don't go." 

<< What'U be the good of that?" 

'^ When you've engaged with this here family, jis< as they're on the 
p'int o' startin', miss your way the very last mimt, and then the general 
ill think you're gone. Now, jist look here: if you don't do this, if the 
general knows that you're somewheres handy, he'll take aU sorts o' percau-^ 
tions ; but, if he thinks you've cut the country«*-and he tiritf , then, because 
they can't write to him, if you give 'em the go-by the very last minit— if, I 
say, he thinks you're gone, why then he'll .be off his guard. Well. 
Now then. Tommy, when they're gone, I'll jist tell you iidiat you do : 
go down to this here Malvern, wherever it is, go down. Get a nitm suit, 
Tommy, and dress like a nob. You sha'n't want for mopuses, oii'j 
mind, you mam't go very fast. Well, when you're there, you must hunt 
her up. You'll soon find her, / dessay. You'll ketch her at church, 
if you don't no where else, and, when you hoot found her, you'll know 
what to do. Now, them's the cards you've got to play. It's a spec, I 
know, but it may win the game, and, if it should, your fbrten's made* 
Now, do you understand exact?" 

<< Do if" cried Tom ; '' do I not/ But I itsver thought you was sich a 
out-an'-outer!" 

" A out-an'-outer, Tommy ! Why, you didtiH think I'd lived aU these 
years wi' my eyes shet? If there's a man alive as knows things, it's me. 
I wouldn't give in to no mortal fiesh. Now, if you don't quite under- 
stand, you know, say so, and I'll go right through it ag'in." 

'' Oh, / understand: I see it all before me; and if she ts to be found, 
I'U find her," 

'' Don't forget the church, Tommy. Don't fbiget the church. What^ 
ever you do, don't miss the church. But where is this Malvern? I 
wonder whether anybody knows about here. Suppoae we go oot^ and 
inquire at the shops?" 
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"1 don't think we ought. It magf you know, come to the general's 



ears." 



** Thafs righti Tommy. A very good thought It ain't very likely, 
still it might But Til tell you what we could do: we could get a book 
where all the places' names is ! That'll tell us at once. But I'll find 
it out, Tommy; I'll find it out. If it is anywhere at all, Til find out 
where it is." 

He then left Tom, and went to look at a Gazetteer, and, having ob* 
tained Uie required information, returned, and tried to improve his plans, 
and, as he discussed each particular point, he kept Tom there until 
nearly nine. 



CHAPTEE IV. 



THE ENGAGEMENT. 



Besolyed on pursuing the course prescribed, Tom embraced the 
very eariiest opportunity of speaking to Cobnel Storr; and, as the 
colonel was not at all anxious to keep aloof, that opportunity soon oc- 
curred. 

'* B^ pardon, sir," said he; ^ but I think, sir, you was saying you 
thought you could be kind enough to get me a place to go alnroad?" 

^' Well, Thomas: well I" returned the coloneL 

^' Well, sir, Fd no notion then, sir, because, sir, I didn't then expect 
to leave here ; but, since you was kind enough to say so, the general 
has given me warning." 

** Indeed! Not in cansequencs of any bad conduct, I hope?" 

'* Oh, no: not at all, sir. HeHl tell you that: I'm to leave, sit, be- 
cause he don't want me no more; so that, as I shall soon be in wants 
of a place, if you would, sir, be kind enough to get this place for me, 
sir, I should feel very much obliged." 

'' But as the family to whom I alluded, Thomas, will start in a very 
few days, they, of course, would require you to go up at cmce." 

** That I could do, sir. The general told me that if I met with 
an3rthing, he wouldn't think of staCKling in my way." 

'^ Oh ! well, then, if I find that your discharge has been occasioned 
by no misconduct on your part, Thomas, I'll write to them to-night, 
and request an immediate answer." • 

^ Much obliged to you, sir," returned Tom. *^ Perhaps you'll be kiad 
enough to spes^ to the general?" 
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^' I will do sOi" replied the colonel ; '^ I'll name the subject to him at 
once.** 

'< Artful," said Tom, when the colonel had left him. '' Oh, he's a 
artfiil card; and when we deals with them which is artful, we must be 
artful, too. How kind, how out-an'-out kind he thinks I thinks he is. 
How nice he thinks hc'U do me, don*t he. Polish me up like a gentle- 
man I Yes, and learn me all the continental languages ! I call it a under- 
hand varment perceeding, that's what I call it, and nothing but, and if 
they don't deserve to be done, I don't know who does, that's all; and 
111 do 'em! Why shouldn't I? Do I do anything wrong? Hasn't 
every man a right to make the best match he can? Doesn't everybody 
do it? Why, then, shouldn't I? Does anybody ever think of anybody 
else's feelings imder them circumstantials? Not a bit of it I Does 
anybody ever think of breaking off a match with a heiress, because the 
old people objects? Not a ha'p'orth on it I Why then should I? If 
she is to be had, I'll have her I And where's the man, I should like to 
know, which wouldn't do the same?" 

Arguing thus, and chuckling at the prospect of '^ doing them which 
thought that he was to be done," Tom spent the remainder of that day 
alone. 

Having consulted the general—- who was delighted with the idea of 
his *^ warning" having had the desired effect— the colonel immediately 
wrote to his friend, by whom the situation had been conditionally secured ; 
and, as the family in question had been waiting for an answer, the 
reply came down by return of post. 

Tom was, therefore, at once summoned into the parlour, where he 
found Colonel Storr, with the letter in his hand, and the general appa- 
rently reading at the window. 

'^ Thomas," said the colonel, as Tom approached the table at which 
he was sitting ; " I have to inform you that I have been successful." 

" Glad, sir, to hear it," said Tom. 

" You are, however, but just in time. The family, as I said before, 
will leave in a few days, and, therefore, you must go up immediately." 

" Very well, sir; that is, if the general has no objection." 

" What's that?" demanded the general. 

'^ The situation," replied the colonel, '* I mentioned to you, I've suc- 
ceeded in procuring for Thomas." 

" Oh, very well. When does he want to go?" 

^' He ought to go as soon as possible." 

" Aye, in a week or so, I suppose?" 

" They'll be off in less than a week. He ought to go up to-morrow." 

" To-morrow! I should have more notice than that." 

" But, under the circumstances, of course you wouldn't think of de- 
priving him thus of an excellent situation?" 

" I don't wish to stand in his way— but tO'tnorrowr 

" Oh, you'll be able to manage." 

" Well, if you wish it, we must do the best we can." 

** Artful !" thought Tom. '' He wants me to be off, but he thinks I 
thinks he doesn't. 
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« Bat to-morrow/' added the genera!, addressing Tom, " will be too 
soon for yon, will it not?" 

'' Oh no, sir; I can make shift to go to-morrow." 

** Well, then, Fm sure IVe no desire to deprive yon of an excellent 
sitaaticm; you are, therefore, at liberty to go." 

" Thank yon, sir; much obliged to you, sir. But I should, before I 
go, like to spend a few hours with my uither." 

^ Certainly: that is but natural." 

'' Perhaps, sir, then you'd be kind enough to let me leave to-day?" 

^' Well, as I appreciate your feelings in this respect, why, 1*11 consent 
to do so. Go and prepare, and, when you are ready. Til settle with you, 
Thomas, at once." 

'^ In the meantime," said the colonel, '^ Fll write a letter for you to 
take up to town. But you must not fail to go to-morrow." 

« Certainly not, sir. Fll not fail, sir," replied Tom, who bowed and 
withdrew. . '' They both on 'em thinks they do it nateral," he added, 
very privately, as he proceeded to the kitchen ; '' aa nateral as natur' 
they thinks they do it," and the idea caused him to chuckle again. 
^VWeUy" he cried, as he entered the kitchen, in which cook, and Sarah, 
and William were engaged; '' I am off I" 

" Ofif ! When, when, when?" they exclaimed, with a start. 

*' In an hour!" 

« Lor!" 

^' Tve got a sittiwation to go to foreign parts." 

'* You don't say so?' 

^' It's a fact. They wants to make a traveller on me— -polish me up 
like a gentleman— 4eam me all the foreign languages, and sutterer !" 

" Oh, how 1 should love to go, too," cried Sarah. 

** Des say," replied Tom. 

" Oh, I should love it, dearly." 

" Well, git a sittiwation and go. Perhaps I may meet you among the 
foreign powers. Who knows? But I must go, and pack up my traps, 
ril come and bid you all good bye, presently." 

" Well, but you'll have a bit of something to take before you go?" said 
cook. 

" No," replied Tom; " I ain't got a mite of appetite." 

'^ Nonsense. Do you make haste down, and I'll have something for 
you nice and hot." 

" There's a love," replied Tom; " then for your sake I'll eat it." 

He then left the kitchen to pack up his things ; but he had no sooner 
left than Sarah burst into tears. She didn't at all like the thought of 
his leaving; nor did cook, nor did any of the servants, in fact; but 
Sarah, she felt it most acutely. She loved Tom! Tom didn't know it 
— she, indeed, scarcely knew it herself; but it struck her the moment 
he said " Well, I'm off," that he would, allegorically, take her heart with 
him. It will hence be perceived that it was extremely natiu-al for her 
to exclaim, " Oh, how I should love to go, tool" it being clear that a girl 
loves to go with her heart, let it guide her where it may. Poor Susan ! 
she knew not whose, heart Tom then felt he possessed; and, as she did 
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twt know, his very suggestion that they might meet " among the foreign 
powers," prompted her, at once, to endeavour to obtain a situation in a 
family going abroad. 

Haying corded his trunks, Tom returned to the kitchen, and ate, 
with gusto, the legs of a goose which cook had grilled in her choicest 
style. Sarah stood by, and looked, and wept. She didn't feel happy to 
see him gay. She fancied he might have had some regret, but he 
hadn^t: he chatted, and laughed, and joked, and felt extremely merry. 

^^Now then,** said he, having polished the bones; '^it strikes me, 
cook, IVe done you justice. Bob, whichUl come for my trunks by-an*- 
bye, shall bring you a pair of gloves, old girl. He shall bring you a 
pair, too, Sally," he added. " And now I must go to the general calm." 

He then returned to the parlour; and, as he entered, Colonel Storr 
left the table at which the general was sitting, and, with a book in his 
hand, walked to the other end of the room. 

" WeD, Thomas," said the general, " you are, I suppose, now ready 
to go?" 

" Yes, sir," replied Tom,*" Fve packed up my things." 

" Very weU. You can have the little phaeton and take William with 
you." 

" Thank you, sir! I thought of sending over my Other's man for 'em." 

" That will be unnecessary : William can go and bring the phaeton 
back." 

" I'm much obliged to you, sir: thank you." 

" Here are your wages. Fve included the month which I should have 
paid you in the event of your having remained with me." 

" lou're very kind, sir," said Tom: " I'm much obliged." 

" And now, Thomas, as I should like much to hear of your getting on 
well, you must promise me faithfully to write within a month, and let 
me know how you like your new situation." 

" Certainly, sir," replied Tom. " Over the left!" he added : but that 
was added privately, and in the strictest possible confidence. 

" Oh, here is the letter," said the colonel, coming forward, " you will 
of course deliver it yourself." 

" Certainly, sir. Is this to the gentleman, sir — my new master ?'* 

" Yes. There is his address : you will easily find it. But, Thomas, 
recollect you must not fail to go up to-morrow." 

" Depend upon it, sir. Til go up by the first coach." 

" Very weD. I wish you every success." 

" Much obliged to you, sir." 

" And so do I," said the general. 

" I thank you, sir." 

" You'll not forget to write ? 

" I'll noty sir." 

^' Good bye." 

Tom bowed and left the room, and when he had kissed Sarah, Jane, 
Ann, and cook, he entered the phaeton with William and his trunks, and 
drove off. 

On reaching N«wmMrk«t be itopptd nt ar th« Gareyhouad and pur- 
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chased four pair of kid gloves. He then drove to his father's, and had 
William in and made him drink fonr '^ stiff** glasses of grog, and then 
sent him home with the gloves, and his love — nominally — ^his love to all. 

«< WeU, Tom!" cried his father, when William had left, " all right!— 
all right! Eh ? Lor ! I knew it. Didn't I tell you how it would be. 
Tommy ?— didn't I tell you so ?" 

•* You did." 

" They can't get over me! No mortal flesh ever got over meP^ 

•* I believe it," said Tom, '* but now let's go to work. I'm to go up 
to-morrow to this here swell — ^this travelling swell, which is to learn me 
all the foreign languages." 

^^A dealer in foreign whines^ Tommy! Ha, ha, ha, ha! £h? 
What d'you think o' that ? Ha, ha, ha, ha! Eh, Tommy ? Ha, ha, 
ha, ha! Ha, ha, ha, ha! Let *em beat that. Tommy. Ha, ha, ha, ha!** 

The old gentleman was for some time quite convulsed. It was seldom 
kideed that he made a pun — ^it is not quite certain that he made this — 
but when he did or conceived that he did, it threw him invariably into 
convulsions. ^ 

"Now that's enough of it— come!" cried Tom, "It's a capital 
good'un no doubt of the sort ! — ^they won't heat it, nor won't try to beat 
it det say—but let's go to work— come— governor !— come." 

" All right, Tommy ! hold hard ! — ^it's goin' off now ! Foreign whines. 
Ha, ha, ha! But there — ^that's all right now — ^now then. Tommy — diet's 
go to business. Now then: you've got this here foreign sittiwation. 
That's perdsdy jist what I said, Tonmiy, aint it? I knew I was right : 
I'd ha' laid my Hfe on it! Well ! now then: you goes up to-morrow: 
very good. If you has any livery made, you know, Tommy, you mamt 
keep that back ! — ^you'll recollect that !" 

" I'll take oare of that," replied Tom. 

" Very good. Well, you goes ; and you stops with 'em ontil they 
starts, and then lets 'em leave you behind *em. Well! you'll then get a 
new suit made nobbish to fit you, and go down to Worcester, and then 
on to Malvern, and, as you'll know what to do then, very well, I don't 
think I need say another word more, only this, Tommy— <ion't be too 
fast." 

" Leave that to me," said Tom, " leave that to me ! I flatters my- 
self I know how to manage that." 

" No doubt of it. Tommy, no doubt, my boy I But a word to the 
wise here and there isn't lost. Whenever you want mopuses, write and 
you shall have 'em. It's a spec — m I said before, it's a spec— but you 
sha'n't stand still for mopuses." 

Tom appreciated this, and acknowledged it appropriately, and then 
explained how he had left the general : aft«r which they spent a very 
merry evening together, and at half-past eleven the following morning, 
Tom gaily stwted for town. 

On his amval at the inn at which the coach stopped in London, he 
-^in consequence of a letter which Colonel Storr had despatched the 
previous evening— was accosted by a young man in fanciful livery, who 
•aid " Ii«»Aa>-your aame— 4ir«-Thomas?" 
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« Yes," replied Tom. 

" Oh, ah, how do? You're going— ar— to— ar— Sir George Granby's?" 

« I am." 

" Ah, jeB, Vm come to meet yar. Have you— ar- had a pleasint 
roide?" 

" Oh, very." 

" Ah. How memiy hours on the road?" 

" About seven." 

'^Seving! Horrid! Seving's too long. Horrid cattle, I suppose! 
Ah, where's yar portmantoes?" 

" Tve a couple of trunks in the boot," replied Tom. 

" A couple off tronks. Ah ; portor, there's a couple off tronks in the 
boot, portor. Gret them out immejotly. These fellowes," he added, 
turning to Tom, '' are always so horrid slow." 

"Are they," said Tom. 

" Oh, horrid. Now, be careful, portor— do be careful. You'll— ar 
-—break those tronks." 

" Break 'em! How can I break 'em? I'd throw 'em over the house, 
and not break trunks like them!" 

" Well — ar— don't be insolent." 

'' There's monkeys," rejoined the man; ''and there's bears, and there's 
animals what comes between 'em." 

" ril report you, sir, to the properietors." 

'' Stand out of the way," cried the man, seizing a box, and with it 
nearly knocking down Tom's indignant friend. '' Don't you see you're 
in the way here?" 

" Fellowe," said Tom's friend, inspired with anger; " depend upon it 
— ar— you shall hear of this again." 

" Oh, never mind hinif' said Tom, soothingly; " he's no gentleman, 
he ain't." 

" I'm aware of that, Thomas, but— ar— really, if you submit— ar— 
to the insolence of these fellowes — ar — ^you'll positively be able to do 
nothing with them. But— ar — ^let me see : now, is this all your luggage?" 

" That's all," replied Tom ; " but I'll jest give a trifle to the coachman." 

" Precisely — ar — ^very proper." 

" Now then," said Tom, " I'm quite at your service." 

" Ah, very well. But — ar— you must be thirsty?" 

"Not particular," replied Tom; "but I don't much mind having a 
little drop of something." 

" Well, then— ar— come along. You coUor this, and — ^ar— I'll coUor 
that, and we'll just go in heor. Sir George is from home, and my lady, 
of course, will not see you to-night, so we need not— ar— be in any 
hurry." 

He, therefore, conducted Tom into the tap, and, when he felt that he 
had sufficiently proclaimed his own importance, he entered a cab with 
his " learned friend," and desired the man to drive " home." 
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CIIAFPER V. 

THE EXPEDITION. 

Under any other circumstances, Tom would have felt extremely 
happy in his new situation: for while Lady Granby was delighted 
■with his appearance, Sir George manifestly congratulated himself on 
having engaged him; but as he had a far higher object in view, as his 
aim was to secure the hand and heart of Georgiana,he began to n^gai'd 
his position with contempt — still conscious of the ix)licy of appearing to 
be satisfied, he wisely resolved on performing his duty. 

" It ain*t for long," said he to himself, in strict confidence. " In a 
very few days they*ll be off; so the odds isn't much. Sir George is a 
tidy sort of fellow no doubt, but I shall soon be as much of a nob as 
him, and when I am, perhaps I iconH go along ! they shall see what a 
regular nob's made on! It shan't be my fault if I don't do the trick 
howdaciousT 

Sustained by the prospect which opened before him, and enjoying the 
friendship of the important individual who did him the honour to meet 
him at the coach, and who imdertook to teach him to talk like a gentle- 
man, Tom spent the few days pleasantly enough, and when the morning 
fixed for the departure of the family arrived, he succeeded in reaching 
St. Katherine*s wharf, by a miracle, just in time to see the steamer 
start. 

He had been instructed to follow the carriage in a cab ; and he did 
so; but stopped to treat the cabman on the road, and having seen the 
vessel safely off", desired him to drive back with all expedient speed. 

"Good gracious me!" exclaimed Mrs. Leboo, who had been left in 
chaise of the house: " why what brings you back, Thomas?'* 

" A pretty kettle of fish," said Tom, " arn't it. Just in time to be 
too late!" 

"Lawk— oh, lawk— oh, laAvk— oh, lawk! Why, what'll Sir George 
and my lady say? Hoav could you, Thomas— oh, how could you?" 

" Dished, I know — ^I'm regular dished ! The sittiwation's gone.'* 

"No, I don't think that: I don't think that. But deary me, couldn't 
you have caught the steamer somehow?" 

"If I'd been a mackerel, dessay I might; but as I wasn't I couldn't: 
how could I? Question is — ^what's to be done?" 

" That is the question. It isn't as if you'd missed a mere coach or 
anything in respect of that. I don't know where they stop at! I know 
they're gone to Ostend, and that's all I do know." 

" It won't do for me to go follering on *em, and cutting about there 
among the foreign powers, when I can't speak a rag of their language." 

**No; that'9 uqdeuiable. The only thing that you can do now is to 
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wait for orders. I shall have a letter from them in four or five days, 
and then we shall know how to act." 

" Well, but where am I to wait? I can't wait here.'' 

" Why not?" 

" Oh, I could not think of keeping in the house after this I" 

" Why ?iot r 

" Oh, I shall get a lodging somewhere." 

"Well; that you must please yourself about, only let me know 
where you are, that's all, that 1 may send to you as soon as ever a 
letter comes, and come one Avill in a few days, / know." 

" You know the Black Lion?" said Tom. 

" At the comer?" 

" Yes. Dessay I shall be able to get a bed there. I may take a run 
into the country, for a few days, but I shall leave my things there, so 
you'll know.'* 

" Why not leave them here?" 

" No, I may as well take 'em with me." 

" Well, as you please. But I must say you don't seem to care much 
about it." 

" What's the good of caring? What would you have me do? Would 
you have me fret and stew, and whine, and take on, and work myself 
into a prespiration? The thing's done and can't be helped. If I foller 
'em, I foller 'em ; if I don't, I don't. These isn't the times for getting 
into a dreadful sweat about a sittiwation." 

" Well! I'm very glad you think so! However, I don't wish to stand 
in your way, and so as soon as I get a letter I'll send to the Black Lion," 

" There's a darling," said Tom, taking Mrs. Leboo's hand. " What 
can't be helped, can't ; and when it can't, you know all we have to do is 
to make the best of it." 

" That's correctly correct," replied Mrs. Leboo, " and therefore as 
soon as I hear you shall know." 

Tom then took his leave, and went to the Black Lion, and soon after 
called upon Nudgmee, the tailor, of whom he had ordered a new suit of 
clothes, which he found quite ready, and made in the first style. 

" What's the damage?" inquired Tom, having tried on the coat which 
fitted to perfection. " I shan't have to pay much for these, I dessay!" 

Nudgmee made out a bill, of which the amount was twelve guineas. 

"Twelve guineas!" cried Tom. "Well! in course, them which has 
things made in a nobbish style must expect to have to pay a nobbish 
price. Here's the dubs." 

Nudgmee wrote a receipt for the amount, and when he had carefully 
packed up the suit — which consisted of a blue dress-coat with velvet 
collar, satin facings, and gilt figured buttons, a white kerseymere waist- 
coat, and a pair of superbly cut French-grey trousers — Tom took the 
parcel under his arm, and went into the Quadrant, where he purchased 
a pair of patent-leather boo^s, a Parisian hat, a satin stock, three white 
cambric handkerchiefs, and two pair of primrose kid gloves. 

" It strikes me," said he, having purchased these things, " that I shall 
now come out rayther howdacioue! Who's to know me from a nob? 
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Who's to beat me? The very nobs of the Nobbery can't come out nioiv 
slap!" 

Impatient to see himself full dressed in private, he hastened back to 
the Black Lion, and having entered his bed-room, proceeded to strip. 

" ril have every individual thing on before I look," said he ; " and if 
the first sight ain*t stunning, it will above a bit astonish me." 

He drew on his trousers— an excellent fit— then pulled on his boots, 
which shone brilliantly — then adjusted his stock — then put on his 
waistcoat, and then his coat, hat, and kid gloves, and when he had 
opened one of his cambric handkerchiefs to hold between his finger and 
thumb, he approached the glass to take a survey. 

" Thunder and lightning!" he exclaimed; " here's a swell! Look here! 
here's harness! Why no flesh'U know me! What! — why Tom! — Avhy, 
you don't mean to say it's you, do you? Well, if I'd met myself in the 
street, I shouldn't have known myself from Adam. Send I may live, 
though here's a turn out! Ah! How do? — how are yar? llt^gulor? 
and populor? Well, I wish I may be blessed if the whole affau* iiint 
spicy. The nobbiest nob in nature can't beat it. But I say, what'll 
Georgiana think when she sees me! If I could win her heart in them 
there things, what shall I do in these here? I never j* he added, turning 
and twisting about, and taking himself in every point of view possible— 
''I never, in all my bom days, see a difference so out and out!" 

And the difference was indeed striking. He appeared, it is true, to 
be rather over-dressed ; but his fine manly, faultless figure was certainly 
shown off to great advantage. 

Having si&ciently admired himself, he resumed his characteristic 
dress, and went to book his place by the Worcester mail. He then re- 
turned to the Black Lion, and dined with the landlord, and then had a 
pipe and a glass of grog with him, and having enjoyed himself thus 
tmtil seven, he left one of his trunks, took the other, and started. 

He had luckily secured the box seat, and therefore felt perfectly at 
home on the road. He and the coachman were Mends in five minutes, 
and as one knew as much about a horse as the other, the journey was 
pleasant to both. 

On his arrival at Worcester, Tom — ^who felt that if he hadn't much 
in the house much couldn't be charged — ^put up at the inn at which the 
mail stopped; and having ascertained that a coach would start for 
Monmouth through Malvern in an hour, he immediately proceeded to 
dress. This feat he accomplished to his entire satisfaction, and then 
came down in appearance so changed, that the metamorphosis upset 
the faculties of the waiter. 

" Waiter," ssdd Tom, affectedly; " some bread and cheese and portor. 
Immejotly, waiter: I starts by the coach." 

" The Monmouth, sir?" 

" YosI I shall be back to dinner, dessay. — ^Perhaps he don't think 
I'm a nob!" he added, as the waiter left the room in a state of conster- 
nation. " Dessay he takes me for some noble swell which don't care 
at all if they lays it on thick." 

He then turned to the glass and surveyed himself again, and paced 

D 2 
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the room with feelings of pride; and, as every glance inspired him with 
additional admiration, he continued to exhibit until the waiter re- 
appeared. 

" The coach will be up, sii', in a quarter of an hour," observed the 
waiter. 

" Very good," replied Tom. " Very good." 

" I have ordered Boots to stop it when it comes, sir." 

"Ah. Very good." 

The waiter retired, and Tom went to work. 

" I wonder," said he, " what they'll charge for this here. Bottle of 
stout's a shilling, in course, all the world over. Bread and cheese six- 
pence, dessay. Well, then, all I've got to do, is to eat sixpenn'orth 
on it!" 

This he managed to do ; and when the coach was announced, he left 
the inn with an air of surpassing importance. 

The extreme beauty of the Malvern Hills cannot fail to strike even 
the most ordinary observer; but Tom was enchanted with the scenery 
around. 

" Why, what a slap place!" he exclaimed, as he approached them. 
" It's a out-and-out heaven! And well it may be, for there's one angel 
there, if there ain't no more. Why, in such a place as this here, with 
her, shouldii't I be happy all the days of my life? Oh! if I could but 
see her now ! Wliat wouldn't I give to take a walk up there with her! 
Well! we shall see. Why," he added, catching a sudden glance of a 
female figure about half a mile off, "there she is! — ^Eh? — ^No! — and 
yet — No, that ain't her — not a bit of it — no, that ain't her. This is a 
out-and-out place though to catch her. Safe to see her if she comes 
out at all. Couldn't have a better place, nohow. Coachman! Is there 
no inn about heor?" 

" There's one, sir, a-top o' this hill, where we change." 

" Ah : very good," replied Tom, " very good." 

And when they arrived at the inn, he got down. 

" Waitor," said he, on being shown into a room, "just bring me some 
brandy-and-wator." 

" Cold, sir?" 

" Ah : cold. I'm not going on with the coach.'* 

" Very well, sir." 

" I wonder," thought Tom, as the waiter withdrew, " whether this 
swell knows anything on her. In course I mam't mention her name! 
No, that might spile all ; but I'll see if I can't get it out on him some- 
how. Waitor," said he, when that person returned, " you've got some 
foine views about heor." 

" They're gene'Uy considered very fine, sir." 

" Ah. You've lots of young ladies about heor, I s'pose?" 

" I think there's more old uns, sir." 

"Ah!" 

" It's such a place for invalids, you see, sir," 

"Ah: still there's some young uns, in course?" 

" Oh yes, sir, we've got a good mapy !" 
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" Ah< do you know a fine, tall handi^ouie gurl, which genc'lly goes 
out on horseback heor?^ 

" Can't say I do, sir. We seldom see ladies on horseback up hei^. 
What name, sir?" 

" Oh, you would'nt know her by name : she hasn't been long heor— 
a very short time." 

" Can't say I know her, sir." 

" Ah : they most on 'em pass heor, I s'pose, when they arc out?" 
" They almost all do, sir." 
" Ah. Very good." 

The waiter withdrew, and Tom went to the glass, and having i*c- 
adjusted his waistcoat and stock, approached the window. 

" Now," said he, " I plants myself here, and if she should come by — 
and heaven send she may — I can't be off seeing her, nohow." 

He accordingly at once took a seat at the window, and looke<l right 
and left with an anxious eye; but having sat 'without a prospect of 
success for nearly an horn*, it struck him that as she might be on the 
hills, he ought to be on the hills also. He, therefore, rang the bell, and 
when the waiter appeared, he said, " Which is the favomite hill about 
heorr 

" There's no particular favourite hill, sir." 
" Ah : but which way do most of the people go?" 
^* I think Fve seen most, sir, up that way." 

"Ah: there: to the left. Very good. I shall come back heor by- 
and-bye; but you may as well take for what I've had: what is it?" 
" A shilling, sir, the brandy-and-water.*' 

"A shilling: ah: and sixpence will make eighteenpeuce. Here 
it is." 

" Much obliged. Shall you dine here to-day, sir?" 
" Ah — why I don't know : I don't know. I may. I shall see." 
He then left the inn, and taking the course indicated by the waiter, 
ascended the first hill he came to. From this point the prospect was far 
more extensive than he had imagined, and he stopped to contemplate 
the scene. He had never before beheld scenery so rich, so vancd, so 
grand, or so beautiful. One thing alone could, in his judgment, make 
it more lovely, and that was the presence of Georgiana. 

He looked round, and saw two ladies in the distance, and, with high 
hopes, hastily approached them, but found that his own Georgiana was 
not one of them. He then saw a lady alone, about a mile off; but as 
he drew near, he distinctly perceived that she was not his own Geor- 
giana. Several groups of ladies, at various points, now appeared; and 
he ran from hill to hill to examine each group; but alas! he could not 
see his own Georgiana. His hopes, however, prompted him still to 
persevere. And he did persevere: he ran up and down the hills to 
examine the style and features of every lady whom he paw, and thus 
kept up the chase, imtil perfectly exhausted, he returned, with his hopes 
half withered, to the inn. 

" Well," said he, throwing himself on a chair, " 1 begin now to think 
it's no go. I've been five blessed hours upon them there hills, and no 
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luck: not a ha'porth: no signs of no luck. Weill what's to be done 
now? It won't do to go back to Worcester to-night, and come here 
again in the morning. It must, in course, let 'em charge what they 
will, be cheaper to stop where I am. So that's settled. But what shall 
I have? Dinner? Nobs is expected to have wine with dinner; so that's 
knocked o' the head. I'll order tea; and then Til have a quiet glass 
of grog, and sit and think about what's the best game to play to- 
morrow." 

Tea was accordingly ordered; and to the chickens and ham which 
were brought with the tea, Tom did ample justice. He then informed 
the waiter that he should sleep there that night, and ordered a glass of 
brandy-and-water and a cigar; and when these had been supplied, and 
he had taken off his boots, which somewhat pinched him, he brought 
his mind to bear upon the business of the morrow. 

" Now it strikes me," said he, " that it ain't a mite o' use to go trot- 
ting up and down them there blessed high hills. I'll try another dodge: 
I'll get up in the morning and stick at that window like wax. Til 
not stir a peg for no mortal flesh. I should say^ if she comes out 
at all, she'll pass here; and it's quite clear that if she donH come out at 
all, I shan't see her nowhere else: so I ^AinA; that that's somewhere about 
the dodge to adopt. I on'y wish she'd told me whose house she was 
agoing to. But then she didn't dream of my follering on her here I 
Still she might have given me a little fuller direction. However, there 
it is, and I must make the most of it. Heaven send I may see her pass 
to-morrow, that's all! I don't care who's with her: I'll see where she 
goes, if I live. It will be hard if I have to go back after all without even 
setting eyes on her! — ^blessed hard. But I shan't do that: I feel I shan't. 
Oh ! if she did but know I was here. Should I long be without seeing 
on her then? No, not a bit of it: no !" 

Having delivered hhnself to this effect, he sank into a reverie, in 
which his admiration of aerial architecture proved to be profound; but 
as he had no sleep the preceding night, and as he therefore soon expe- 
rienced some difficulty in keeping his eyes open then, he rang the bell 
about nine o'cloc k, and wisely retired to rest. 

His dreams were propitious. Georgiana appeared. He pressed her 
hand and kissed her cheek ; and although on awaking he saw her not, 
he felt reinspired with hope. 

He rose early, and ate a substantial breakfast ; and then, in pursu- 
ance of the resolution he had formed, established himself at the window, 
and Avatched. Here he remained for three hours without moving; and 
here he had made up his mind to remain. He, therefore, rang the bell, 
and ordered a bottle of stout, for he felt that his spiritis were sinking 
again. 

" There am't much life about heor," he observed, as the waiter was 
drawing the cork. 

*' No, sir, we're never very lively here," replied the waiter. " You see, 
sij', the most of the people about here come for the benefit of their health." 

"Ah: what sort ofpeople are they? Nobs? Rich?" 

** A good many of 'em are, sir. Now, there's an old duchess," he 
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added, as an elderly ladj passed in a pony phaeton. " If I had five per 
oent of what £A«*a got, I could keep my carriage well/* 

"Ah. Eich. Very rich." 

" She's worth a mint, sir." 

"Dessay. Ah: who is she?" 

" Her name, sir, is Brooke." 

"Brooke! Brooke!" echoed Tom. "Ah:" he added, checking him- 
self on the instant. " I think I have heard the name before. She lives 
about heor?" 

" Just below, sir." 

"Ah: A foine house, dessay?" 

" No, sir, nothing particular. That*s it, sir; there." 

" What, that there one there, with the white front there?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Ah, an old standard heor, I 'spose." 

" She's been here some years. She's a maiden lady." 

"Ah, well: there's no accounting for these things. Waiter, I dine 
heor to-day." 

" Very well, sir. What time, sir." 

" Oh, I like, when I'm out, to dine earlyish rayther — say two." 

" Two, sir; very well. What would you Like to have?" 

" Oh, I ain't particulor: anything you happen to have in the house." 

The waiter bowed, and ^vithdrew; when Tom, slapping his thigh in 
a state of ecstacy, exclaimed, ^^ Now all's as right as a trivet! Send I 
may live though, how lucky I K I hadn't called for this stout, I might 
have been here for a month and not seen her. She's there — ^to a right 
on dead certainty she's there — and that there old swell's a relation. 
Why, what a slice of luck ! all owing to the stout 1 I shall like stout 
as long as I live!" he added, emptying his glass, and refilling it with 
rapture. " Glorious ! Now^ what's the next card to play? Why, go 
down to the house now, and see if you can see her. I'll go. Here's 
health to the waiter of this here inn : may he never want nothing." 

Having responded to this noble toast, by finishing his stout with the 
utmost cordiality, he turned to the glass, found everything " regulor," 
put on his hat, and was ofil 

As he approached the house in question he felt very odd. His heart 
beat mth surpassing violence — ^he didn't know why it should; but it 
did, and that in spite of all his efibrts to steady its action. 

" Come, come," said he, to that heart of his soothingly, " what's the 
good o' going on so? It ain't o' no use, you know, gallopping at this 
rate. Come, come, be steady ; it's aU right — steady !" 

He reached the gate, and thought that he saw Georgiana, but passed, 
and went on a little way, and then turned ; and thought he saw her 
again, but again he passed. " Courage," he exclaimed, and turned once 
more, and absolutely stopped at the gate, and there loas Georgiana 
walking pensively on the lawn. 

She saw him; but as she knew him not, she turned, and was about 
to withdraw from observation, when Tom exclaimed, gently, " Geor- 
giana!" and in an instant, she recognised his voice) and nearly fainted. 
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*i Gcoi^ana," he repeated. 

" Hush," she exclaimed, looking round fearfully as she approached 
him. " Dear, dear Thomas," she added, trembling violently, " oh, how 
happy I am to see you here. But go, dedt, go; I expect my aunt back 
every moment, and I would not have her see you for worlds. Go round 
to the garden-gate, and I'll convey to you a note, that you may know 
how to act. Adieu, adieu! 

They parted; and Tom went round to the garden gate, and there re- 
mained until it was silently opened by Georgiana, who gave him a note, 
and looked half dead with fear. 

"Away, dear!" she cried, as Tom took her trembling hand, and when 
he had kissed it, she hastily Avithdrew. 

Tom, who had bee.n utterly unable to speak, placed the note in his 
bosom, and held it there, until he got back to the inn. lie then opened 
it eagerly, and read the lines which follow : — 

"Deak Thomas, 

"Oh! how delighted I am that you are here! How 
highly I appreciate yom: devotion! But we must be cautions^ dear — 
cautious ! 

" Be near the garden gate at five, and you will again see 

" Your o"\vn, 

" Georgiana." 

" Your own Georgiana!" exclaimed Tom, kissing the affectionate sub- 
sfcriptioii. "Bless her! I love her out-and-out now, and wouldn't iiot 
have her if she h«adn't a penny in the world. She's an angel — a 
regular angel! — and if she was to tell me at five o'clock that she 
hadn't a copper to bless herself "with I'd marry her just all the same 
as if she had." 

The waiter now entered to lay the cloth, and Tom, who had inspired 
a high respect for the man, conversed with him familiarly, yet affectedly, 
with a view to the maintenance of that dignity which he conceived to big, 
under all the circumstances, proper. 

"If a man," said he, diu-ing the waiter's temporary absence, "dresses 
like a nob, he ought to talk like a nob ; and as nobs talk big, I must 
talk as big as them to be taken for one of the nobbery, safe. But lor 
though how out-and-out pale she looks. She ain't happy! — I know she 
ain't happy! — nor won't be luitil we're tied up! But I say though: 
what luck — ^what regular luck! — ^how things come about to be sure. 
Iladn't it been for that bottle of stout — ^Well, the man who invented 
bottled stout I hope's in heaven." 

Dinner was now produced, and with it, Tom had for the very first 
time in his life, a pint of sherry, and would afterwards have had a cigar, 
but conceiving that he might have the chance of a kiss he abstained, 
and held in lieu of it half a pint of port, which he sipped and sipped ^vith 
the utmost impatience till five-and-twenty minutes past four. 

He then rose. 

** But," said he, " it won't do to go yet; I'll be there to the minit, but 
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not before. If I am, you know, the old swell may see me, and that*ll 
be worse than murder. No: btit I can go out; I can do that!— I can't 
stop here no longer," he added; " and so it don't signifir talking." 

He accordingly left the house at once, and strolled about with his 
watch in his hand until it was nearly five, when haying the garden gate 
in view, he went directly towards it 

Geoi^ana, who then stood panting at the window, no sooner saw him 
approach than she descended, and on opening the gate, said, in trembling 
accents, '^ Now, dear, for heaven's sake, do not be seen. Go round this 
shrubbery, and when you reach the arbour, stop till I come, dear; I 
will not be long." 

Tom at once pursued the course she had prescribed, and when she 
had ascertained that no interruption was to be feared, she hastened to 
rejoin him. 

" Oh! Thomas," she exclaimed, " I'm so happy to see you." 

" And I'm full of joy to see yoM," said Tom. 

" I have been so wretched. Oh I you can't think, dear, how ^vretched 
I have been. But I'm dpng to know why you left the Hall." 

" My own Greorgiana! But how pale you look." 

" I have not been well. But I feel better now — ^much better. But, 
tell me, Thomas — ^tell me: why did you leave the Hall?" 

" Why, the general gave me warning.'* 

"Indeed! Why?— why, Thomas?— why?" 

" You little know the cause ; but I'll tell yon. You don't know why 
Miss Storr was sent home : you don't know why you was brought down 
here: nor do you in course know why I was discharged; but I'll tell 
you." 

" Do so; for heaven*s sake, do so at once." 

" It was because the general found out all." 

« AU?— what?" 

" He saw us together in the shades ;— *he saw me take and kiss your 
hand!" 

" Grood heaven's! Is it possible?" 

<^e must have done." 

'*Then you are not sure?" 

" Sure, dear Georgian a! Sure! You'll see. Miss Storr was sent for 
two days after; then the general brought you here; then he gave me 
notice to quit, and then the colonel got me a foreign sittiSvation to go 
abroad, and they think I'm gone. But no! I wouldn't leave England 
while you was here, and so I came down to see you." 

Georgiana looked at him earnestly for a moment, and then exclaimed, 
" I see it all. But, did he not," she added, " did not papa eofplain why 
he discharged you?" 

" He said that as you had gone to reside an immense distance from 
him — they were his very wo;nds — ^and, as you might never retmii to the 
Hall, my services would be no longer required." 

"As I might never return to the Hall?" 

" That's what he said, word for word. He didn't say anything about 
the discovery! ^o: lie didn't want that to be known« His plan wad 
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to geljim out of the way until he had sent me to foreign parts, so that 
we might never see each other any more." 

"Oh! I understand it all. But how did you escape?" 

'^ I took the sittiwation, and stopped with the family imtil they went 
off by the foreign steamer. / was ordered to be on board at eight, but 
I didn't get there till just in time to see the vessel start: I then, as I'd 
made up my mhid to see you, came down by the Worcester mail, and 
yesterday I was running about here everjrwhere I could think of." 

" And how did you find me out at last?" 

" I heard that a lady named Brooke lived here, and as I passed the 
house I saw you. But the general thinks I'm gone abroad!— he is 
by this time sure of it!" 

" And did he say that I might never return?" 

" He said that that was the only reason why he discharged me." 

"His words may be prophetic I" exclaimed Georgiana, with an ex- 
pression of intensity. " I never //lay." 

" Dear Georgiana," said Tom, with much warmth. " You have 
taught me to call you my own Georgiana! You may think that I have 
come down here only because I believe you to be rich ; but—" 

" No, Thomas; no! Pray do not imagine me capable of harbouring 
so base a thought. You love me, I believe ; I feel — that you love me." 

"I do, Georgiana! indeed I do! If you hadn't a shilling in the 
whole world I'd have you, and work and slave to make you happy." 

" I believe it — ^indeed, indeed, I believe it. But we shall be rich as 
well as happy! sufficiently rich, at least, to live in a state of inde- 
pendence." 

" But leaving that, my own Georgiana, entirely out of the question, 
why will you not be happy at once by marrying of me now?" 

" At present, dear, that cannot be." 

" Why not, Georgiana? — why not? 

" Thomas, in the first place, I am not yet of age." 

" That's no odds, my love, at all! How many marry under age?" 

"But, then, until I am of age! — ^no, dear Thomas; let us wait. In 
four months from this time, I shall be my own mistress. I shall then 
receive that which was bequeathed to me by my axmt, and which will 
enable us to live in a style of comfort." 

" But we can live in a style of comfort now. I ain't to say poor. 
My father ain't poor. We can manage, Georgiana. I'm sure we can 
manage. I don't see why we should wait four months. Besides, you 
are not happy here." 

" I am not, indeed." 

" Then why shouldn't you be happy? Let me persuade you to be 
happy? It 'U take three weeks to do it, I believe; but I'll see about 
that, if you'll only say I may have the banns put up at once." 

" The banns ! Good gracious! What, have our names published in 
church?" 

" I believe, as you're imder age, it can't be done without, unless we 
go to Gretna Green. But what's the odds? Who'll know us? 'Spose 
I had 'em put up at Worcester? Does anybody know you there?" 
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'' Not a soul that I am aware of." 

" Well, Tm sure there ain*t a soul there knows me. So what can it 
matter? Let me persuade you? My own Georgiana! Now do I" 

" Thomas, Fll reflect upon what you have said. I do not think that 
I can ever be prevailed upon to consent to the course you have sug- 
gested; but we shall have an opportunity of reverting to the subject. 
We can now no longer remain here with safety. Come at the same 
time to-morrow. My aimt invariably retires to her couch about five, 
and we can then have some turther conversation." 

"But shall I not see you before that time? Won't you be out in the 
course of the morning?" 

" If I be, and you should meet me, do not, for heaven's sake, take 
the slightest notice. I never by any chance go out unaccompanied 
by my aunt ; and that which you have told me sufliciently accounts lor 
the want of confidence she has hitherto displayed. Therefore, if you 
should meet me, pass on, as if you and I were the most perfect strangers.'' 

" I will, Greorgiana, I will," replied Tom, 

" But where are you stopping?" 

" At the inn just above?" 

"Indeed I So near me! But now," she added, rising, "indeed, we 
must part." 

" Georgiana," said Tom, with an expression of the deepest affection, 
" before I go, I have one great favour to ask." 

" What is it?" 

" It is — dear Georgiana — it is — ^that I may kiss that beautiful cheek! 
You will not be angry?" 

" Ought I not to be angry?" 

" I know you will not," exclaimed Tom, and kissed it. 

" Is not that rude?" said Georgiana, blushing deeply. 

" If it is you'll forgive me: will you not?'' 

" I don't know,'* she leplied, archly, " I'll tell you to-morrow. And 
now, dear Thomas, leave me. Go roimd the way you came, and I'll 
meet you at the gate." 

Tom did so ; and met her at the gate ; and kissed her there, again 
and again; and having exclaimed "My own Georgiana! Grod bless 
you!" departed. 

She then on the instant returned to the drawing-room, and rushing 
to the window, stood and gazed at him as he advanced towards the inn, 
with the most intense feelings of admiration. 

"What a love!" she exclaimed. "What a dear, dear soul! And 
how much like a gentleman he looks ! He is indeed very elegant. And 
oh! how kind, how affectionate, how devoted! Need I be ashamed of 
loving him? Ashamed! It is ray pride to love him! I do love him 
dearly, and ever shall love him. May heaven preserve him ever!" 

Her thoughts then reverted to her father's scheme, which she held to 
be ungenerous and cruel; and while she was reflecting upon the 
minutiae of that conduct of which, in her view, the most favourable 
characteristic was unkindness, Tom was smoking a cigar and congratu- 
lating himself upon having " popped the question like a nob!" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE BANNS. 

"I WONDEK, my dem," said Aunt Brooke, the next morning, as 
Tom passed the house for about the twentieth time, " I wonder who 
that elegant gentleman is I I have seen him pass frequently this morn- 
ing. I do not think that he is a resident here. A stranger, perhaps, 
come to admire the scenery ; or, perhaps to look afler a house. He has, 
certainly, a most distinguished bearing. Some nobleman, probably— 
and yet, I don't know of any house disengaged about here that would 
suit himT 

" I saw him pass before," said Georgiana, feeling compelled to say 
Bcmething, 

" Oh, I have seen him pass several times ! I can't think who he is.** 
Georgiana was silent; but these observations — albeit they caused her 
to feel extremely nervous — ^inspired her with pride. "An elegant 
gentleman!** Was he not elegant. " Some nobleman!" Did he not 
look like a nobleman? " A most distinguished bearing !*' Well ; was it 
not distingue f These were the questions which she asked herself and 
answered as she sat with her embroidery at the window, watching Tom 
—wishing that he would not pass quite so often, and yet when he had 
^passed, panting with impatience to see him pass again. 

" George, my dear," said her aunt, about twelve, " shall we go for a 
drive this morning?" 

" I should like it much," replied Georgiana. 

" Then touch the bell, dear, and we'll go. It will do you a world of 
good, I am sure, for you haven't been out of the house for some time." 
The phaeton was ordered, and they went up to dress, and when the 
vehicle was brought by the boy to the gate, Tom — ^who had his eye 
still upon the house, and who was then at the window of the inn with 
a bottle of " heavenly stout" before him — ^watched it narrowly. He 
saw them enter the phaeton: he saw them approach; and as they passed 
he saw that Georgiana dared not look, lest her aunt should suspect that 
she knew him. 

"Poor girl," said he; "there she is — blese her! — tied to that precious 
old maid. If she'd had her will she'd ha' nodded as she passed, but as 
it is, she daren't even look with her own eyes. Never mind : it ain't 
for long ; so it don't make much odds. She's an angel, and as such'll 
soon fly away. If she'll only consent, this blessed artemoon, to let me 
put up the banns, we'll soon see about her being tied by the leg in this 
way. I wonder where they're gone. I'm a good mind to go and meet 
*em as they come back— and yet, p'r'aps, I'd better not, I shall b^ 
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sure to see *ein pass here agam, and so, p*r*aps, I'd better stop where 
I am.** 

''What time would you please to dine to-day, sir?" inquired the 
waiter, who at this moment entered. 

" Oh, ah! The same toime — ^two.'* 

" What would you like to have, sir, pray?" 

" Oh — ^not particulorl Anything populor and spicy. I shall leave 
it to yar." 

The waiter retired, and Tom resumed his post at the window, and 
kept it until Greorgiana returned, when, as dinner was inunediately 
afterwards announced, he sat down and ate with gusto. 

This occupied an hour, which was a great relief to Tom; for, having 
few mental resources, the time appeared to him — ^to use his own 
expression — to " crawl along like a crippled crab." 

After dinner he would have asked the waiter to have a game of all- 
fours for a pint of stout, but the necessity which, in his view, existed 
^r the mainetnance of his dignity, prompted him to withhold the 
challenge. 

He wanted some amusement: he really didn't know what to do. 
How he would have enjoyed a game of skittles or a game of quoits! 
But he could have neither ; and therefore he kept his seat, and sipped 
his wine solus, until the time appointed by Greorgiana. 

That garden-gate I That garden-gate ! Oh, how he admired that 
garden-gate! There was nothing at all particularly chaste in its con- 
struction, and yet die gates of Somnauth would not, by him, have been 
held to be comparable with it. He once more reached that garden- 
gate, and there was Greorgiana, who let him in, and pressed his hand, 
and pointed to the shrubbery, round which he went and reached th^ 
point at which he knew that she would meet him. 

She did so; and he embraced her — warmly embraced her. "Oh," 
said he, " I've been so dull since I left you yesterday." 

"Indeed," she exclaimed; "what has caused you to be dull?'* 

"I don't know, I'm sure, why it is, if it isn't because I'm not \nth. 

you.** 

"But you have been tiear me, Thomas. / have felt all day that 
you were near me." 

" Yes, dear Greorge, but tliat ain't the thing. I want to be always 
with jjrou, I want to be always making you happy. I don't want to 
spend one happy hour with you, and then to spend the other three-and- 
twenty hours wretched. I want to be always looking at you— always 
saying something to you — and always hearing you saying something to 
me. I wish we were always together, Georgiana!" 

Greorgiana sighed. 

" Why shouldn't we be?" continued Tom. " I'm sure we should be 
happy. Why shouldn't we be? You said you'd think of what I said 
yesterday, dear; have you thought of it? I mean about the banns.'* 

" I have, dear Thomas ; and find it to be impracticable." 

"What not to be done?" 

** Not with any degree of safetjTr" 
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" Why not, dear Georgiana— why not?" 

" I find, that if persons about to be married reside in different 
parishes, the banns must be published in both parishes: therefore, in 
this case, it cannot with safety be done." 

^^ Both parishes; is it so?" 

" I find it so stated in the prayer-book, which, of course, is correct." 

" Of course : well— but — let me see." 

" My dear, let us patiently wait." 

" Well; but, my love, is your aunt deaf at all?" 

" Deaf, dear? no." 

" Does she go to church every Sunday?" 

" She and one of the servants invariably go." 

" Of a morning?" 

" No : • she doesn't rise early enough to go in the morning." 

" Very well, dear, that's the ticket: that settles the whole concern at 
once. She goes in the artemoon. Very well. Banns ain't published, 
you know, in theartemoon. They're published in the morning; so 
she can't be none the wiser." 

" But she may, notwithstanding, be informed of the fact." 

" If the parsons about here be like the parsons I've heard, no flesh 
will be able to make out the names. But if people should, they don't 
know me, nor will they know it's you. Brooke is not a very uncommon 
name ; and if even they knew your name to be Brooke — and I s'pose 
there's not many about here that do — they wouldn't think you'd be 
married by banns." 

" It is true that there are but few persons here who know my name 
to be Brooke, but my aunt is known by name throughout Malvern." 

"Well: but they wouldn't suppose it was her. No: they'd think it 
was some servant girl, and think nothing more at all about it." 

" But suppese, dear Thomas, it were to be discovered." 

"It won't be: depend upon it, it won't. But, dear Georgiana, if 
even it was, we should just only be as we are. But it won't; I'm 
sure of it, I'll change my clothes to give notice to the clerk, and he 
wouldn't suppose it was you then, if even he knew you, which he don't. 
There is, my love, no danger at all : so do let me persuade you : pray 
do, Georgiana. You'll make me so happy, and you'll be happy too, 
deaf ; I know you will." 

" Thomas, dear Thomas, I feel that, with you, I shall be happy ; but 
I dread this risk." 

" Why should you, dear? Leave it to me: my dear, my own Geor- 
giana, wiU you; will you leave it to me?" 

" Dear Thomas, as I feel that I am entirely in your hands, although 
I tremble for the consequences, I will." 

"Bless you, bless you," exclaimed Tom, passionately; "be sure, 
Georgiana, that all will be well. 

" But mamma," said Georgiana, with emotion, " my poor dear mamma, 
what will she think?" 

" She'll love you all the same," replied Tom ; " I'm sure of that." 

" I hope so," said Georgiana, bursting into tears; " 1 h(^ so." ' 
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" She's safe to do it; she can't be off," 

" Were it not for her — '* 

" Dear, Greorgiana, pray don't cry. I can't be happy if you cry." 

'^ I cannot help thinking of poor mamma. She never was unkind to 
me; never. 

"I know, my dear; I know, I know. But we never should get 
even her consent. But shell come round when all is over, and love 
you as much as ever, and more. Come, then, don't cry, dear; don't 
cry. That's right ; let me dry your pretty eyes. You shall not cry 
when we are married. I'll make you too happy then to cry. There, 
now I'll tell you what I'll do, dear. This is Friday ; I'll go this aflcmoon 
to Worcester, and make it all right there to-night : I'll then come back 
the first thing in the morning and make it all right here. I shall then, 
you see, save just a week, and we may go to church together on Monday 
morning fortnight. That'll be capital, won't it?" 

" I must leave, dear, the whole of the preliminaries to you. But, of 
course, I shall see you again to-morrow?" 

" Oh, yes, my love, 1*11 be back in the morning." 

" And now, dear, we must part again. In you I repose the utmost 
confidence ; of that, dear Thomas, be assured." 

"I am; I know it: and you'll never repent it. But must I go so 
soon?" 

"You must, my dear; indeed you must. The time appears short; 
I know that it does ; but I dare not keep you longer." 

" Well ; it's best, of course, to be on the safe side of the hedge. But 
don't, my darling, be unhappy. Keep up your spirits ; whatever you 
do, keep up your spirits, there's a love." 

"I will, dear Thomas; if possible, I will. And now, good bye. May 
heaven bless you." 

Tom warmly embraced her, and then worked his way through the 
shrubbery round to the gate. He then embraced her again with addi- 
tional warmth, and blessing each other, they parted. 

" Waiter," said Tom, on his return to the inn, " I want to go to 
Woostor to-night. Ah; will there be anything going that way?" 

" The coach you come by will be up in half an hour, sir." 

"Ah: very good. Then bring in the bill. But first, waiter, bring 
a cigor." 

The cigar was produced, and soon after that the bill ; and as Tom 
took it off the tray carelessly, he said, "Very good: but waiter, the 
smallest dodge of brandy-and-wator bring me." 

The waiter bowed, and withdrew ; and Tom looked at the bill, which 
was made out with great ingenuity. " What," he exclaimed, when he 
saw the amount, " this is what I calls paying for being a nob. A man 
ought to carry a mint about with him to live at an inn like this heris. 
But how do they make it out?^^ 

He examined the various items carefully, and found that they made 
it out very well indeed. 

" Well," he continued, " it's a howdacious bill, and would keep a 
moderate man with a dozen kids for a month ; but, of coiirse, it must 
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be paid-*o/ course it must. If I was to expose the whole priuoi||le to 
'em, they'd take nothing off. Oh dear, they couldn't afford to do. thatl 
80 I'd better say nothing about it. Well, now then, how about slayeys. 
The chambermaid, she must have something; the waiter, he WM9t have 
something; and then there's the fellow which brings in the slippers, he 
must, of course^ have something too. I don't think there's any mei)e on 
'em. Well: suppose I put down five shillings for the lot. We don'^ 
kill a pig, you know, every day. There: servants five shillings. All, 
waitor," he added, as that functionary re-entered, " heor, I've put down 
five shillings for the servants." 

The waiter looked^ and opened his mouth, and then took the bill with 
the money in silence. 

"I wish I may die if they're satisfied now," cried Tom, as the waiter, 
lefl; the room; "/ thought that I'd done the thing nobbish. l^ut it 
won't do for me to be thought shabby here, so I'll give him a half-a- 
crown extra." 

The waiter retiuned with a very long face, and said, " How would 
you like the fiYH shillings divided?" 

" Oh! as you please; I nesrergo into particulors. But here's an extra 
half-crown for yourself." 

The waiter's countenance brightened up, and he said, " I thank you. 



sir." 



*< Well," thought Tom, " it's all right now, I s'pose:' 

" The brandy-and-water, sir," observed the waiter, " wasn't included-, 
in the bill." 
_ « Oh! Ahl Yes. Right. Very good. Ah! What is it?" 

" A shilling, if you please, sir." 

Tom paid it ; and on being lefl alone again, said, " The sooner I'm 
out of this crib the better. A shilling for this here drain .'" he added, 
looking at it Avith an aspect of contempt— "A shilling! Why, 
the governor gives just about twice as much for threepence. But theji, 
what's the odds about a shilling or two, now? It's a regular imposition, 
I know; but I may have to stop here again, and if I cfa, as far as eating 
goes, they shan't get a deal out of me, I'll come as lumgry as a horse, 
and chaw every individual blessed thing up. See how I'll walk in, 
that's all." 

Consoling himself with this pleasing thought, he smoked his cigar , 
till the coach came up, when the landlord, the waiters, the napkins, and 
boots, bowed him out in superior style. 

" Well,'* thought Tom, as he mounted the box, "that's worth some-, 
thing anyhow. There's nothing like being a nob, after all." 

His first object on his arrival at Worcester was to engage private 
lodgings, conceiving that then he might say with truth, when he went to 
the clerk, that his address was number so and so, in such or such a street, 
in that particular parish. He accordingly, on reaching the office, inquired 
for his friend the mail-coachman, and having ascertained that he was 
then in the tap, he tied on his sliawl, and buttoned up his great cout, 
with the view of conceahn^ his new suit of clothes, and went into the 
tap tp him, 
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" What, my Briton t" crfed the coachman, 'who recojiiised Tom in a 
moment: " how are you?" 

" Oh, tidy!" replied Tom ; " how's yourself?" 

"Don' know: middlin'. Are you goin' up to-night?" 

" No; but I shall go in a night or two, safe." 

" Well, Fve bookt^ you to go up with me, you know. Don't you go 
up when it's my night down." 

** Fll take care of that," said Tom. " Now what'll you havo? Som# 
brandy-and-water?" 

" With aU my heart." 

The order was given. 

" Do you know," said Tom, " where I can get decent lodgings about 
here far a week or two?"' 

" WTiat do you want with lodgin's foi- a week or two, when you're 
goin' up in a few days?" 

" I'll tell you. It's a secret, but I don't mind telling you. Fm going 
to be maiTied, and I want to be manied here. Don't you see?" 

"Oh! that's it, is it?" 

" I want you know to say that my address is so and so, and I sJiall 
live there, for when I go up I shall be down again almost directly.'* 

"All right: /see." 

" But I want to be asked for the first time on Sunday." 

"What, next Sunday? And this Friday night! Here, come along; 
I'll manage it for you ; I've just got time, and as much as I have." 

He then took Tom to the house of a widow whom he knew, and said, 
" You've a couple o' rooms to let? We'll settle the price when I come 
down next journey. This is a friend of mine. He'll have 'em. My 
time's nearly up, as you know. Good bye." 

" I've got some luggage at the office," said Tom. 

" Shall I send for it, sir?" inquired the ^vidow. 

" Oh, no! I'll bring it with me." 

"Come along," cried the coachman; "I've no time to lose." And 
Tom went with him to the house of the clerk. 

" How do, Mr. Tyke?" said he, as they entered. " I've got a job 
here. Here's a friend of mine too bashful to come by himself, so, of 
course, Fm obliged to come with him. He wants to be asked for the 
first time next Sunday. These young dogs you see loill do these things 
in spite of all the experience of the old uns." 

The clerk smiled, and took down the name and address of Tom, and 
aflerwards those of Georgiana. 

" You'll have to do the trick," said Tom's friend jocosely, " and then 
you may expect him to stand something handsome. That's the way" — 
he add^, on leaving the house — " that's the way, my boy, to do busi- 
ness." 

" I'm very much obliged to you," said Tom; "I am, indeed." 

" Not a bit of it ! It would be hard if men couldn't do these little 
things for each other." 

They now reached the tap, and Tom ordered another glass of brandy- 
and-water, and when he had seen his friend safely off, he went to hii 
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kdgiiifi Biai cAianged his dreas. He was tben quite at east, and went 
(Bit U) ««)i(>ke a pipe, and enjoyed himself in his own way till bed timttf 
and after having h;id a very pleasaut night*s rest, ha rose, had lireak- 
fost, and walked back to Malvern. 

He was then attired in his usual suit, and having ascertained where 
the clerk of that parish lived, he called upon him, mentioned the name 
of Mr. Tyke, and htid tlie whole matter arranged in five minutes. 

**Tliey think," said Tom, "she's some housemaid, safe ; and therefore 
don't trouble themselves to inquire. If they know'd what I know they'd 
be a little more particular; but as they don't they ar'n't at all nice. 
Now, then: what's the next move? I shall se-e Georgiana at five. 
Biet s her-— she is a darling, and noihing but. Well ; then 1 go back to 
Worcester— stop to-morrow to hear myself asked— go up to-morrow 
night by the mail — be in London next morning, and down the same 
day to Newmarket. That I think '11 be about the chalk. Now, 
what shall I do with myself till five? Oh, here you are," he added, 
as he saw a publichouse ; " I can go in here without being swindled 
much r 

And he went in and ordered a couple of mutton-chops ; but as the 
people hadn't seen a couple of mutton-chops for years, he had some eggs 
and bacon, and enjoyed them much, and afterwards had a glass of grog 
with the landlord. 

Here he remained until nearly five when he went again to see Georgiana. 

" I wish," said he, on the way, " I wish I had my other clothes on. 
But, of course, she'll know why I wear these to-day, so it don't make 
xmaxih odds. It ain't all dress with her : she knows better. Dress is all 
very well, and I must dress, of course, but she likes me as well in this 
dress as the other." 

Punctually at five he reached the gate, and Georgiana, who saw him 
approach, was there. 

"Dear Thomas!" she exclaimed; " I cannot remain a moment with 
you — my aunt has already risen from her couch.'* 

" Dear me," said Tom; " I am sorry for that. But it*8 all right, my 
lore : I've made it all right." 
' " Oh, I am so fearful my aunt will come down." 

" Then I'll not keep you here another moment, my love. I'll only 
say that I'm going back to Worcester, then to London, and then to 
Newmarket, to order it so that you'll be comfortable and happy, and 
t^en to come back here as soon as I can.'* 

" But, my dearest, how long will you be absent?" 

" Oh, but a very few days." 

" Will you promise me faithfully that you'll return as soon as 
possible?*' 

"I will." 

" Then heaven be with you. Hush I My aunt's coming. God bless 
you — God bless you I Adieu!" 

The gate was closed, and he lefl the spot — wishing that every aunt 
w^ in heaven-^and on his return to the publichouse, he had a pipe, 
aad sat and thought, and then walked back to Woroester. 
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In the morning he heard the banns duly pabUthedf and then went te 
dine with his friend^ and^-having most happily passed the day-«itaited 
that night by the mail. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

TH£ FLiaHT. 

^ Well, Tommy, my tulip!'* exclaimed Mr. Todd, as Tom entered 
his Other's bar: " in one word— before I move— is it all right?' 

" Yes." 

" It is. Then why didn't you drop me a line?" 

" Because if I had, the letter couldn't have reached here before to- 
morrow morning, and then it couldn't, nohow, have told you a quarter 
so much as I'm able to tell you to-night." 

" Come in, Tommy. You're a chip o' the old block, which ain't to 
be beat by mortal flesh : come in, and have a drop o' suffen to take." 

" Well, I'll just take a drain," said Tom ; " only a drain — and then 
I'll go up and have a wash." 

"No, no; not a bit of it— that won't do ! I must fust know within 
a Htde what has been done, for I can't wait no longer, and that's ail 
about it." 

" But I shan't be long washing. '* 

" Do you take me fop Job?" 

^' Weil, eome and sit down then, and hear all at once." 

" Just a minit — but a minit — ^while I fill my pipe agin. Now then," 
he added, having accomplished that feat, ''all right, Tommy; start off, 
but don't be too fast." 

Tom, havii^ stipulated for no interruption, then related the substance 
of all that had occurred, and that relation so delighted Mr. Todd, 
that he scratched his head and slapped his thigh, and pulled away at 
his pipe at the rate of t>vo hundred and fifty puffs per minute:. in short, 
he performed a great variety of extraordinary manoeuvres, and then 
exclaimed triumphantly— " Wasn't I right. Tommy— wasn't I right? 
Wouldn't I have laid my life on it, Tommy— eh? But you did it well; 
it was very well done — done as well as ever I could ha' done it myself. 
But the banns — that's the pint. I must think o' them banns, and 
while I am thinkin*, go up and have a wash.*' 

Tom left him, and had a wash ; and then put on his new suit of 
clothes — ^hat, stock, boots, and all-— and when he returned to the bfO" 
his own father didn't know him^ 

£ 2 
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. " What's your pleasure, sir? \Vhat d*you please to want?^ he 
inquired. 

" Want!" cried Tom, laughing. " Why, I want to show you how I 
look, to be sure." 

" Eh ! What! Wiiy, you don't mean that! My soul and substance, 
though, what a turn out! As true as Tm alive, I did'nt know you! 
But I say^ though — Loi'\ here's a kick !" 

"Tidy! Ain't it?" 

*' Tidy! Here, turn round, and let's have a look at the lot." 

" The cont fits well behind, don't it?" 

" Fits! ril back it against all that flesh can make! Why, if you'd 

been born in it, it couldn't ha' fitted better. But ^Well, this beatA 

all T ever did Turn round again, Tommy — turn round, and let's 

have another look in front. Well! If you don't look like a nob all 
over, I never see any soul as did." 

" Rayther spicy on the whole," said Tom, " I think f^ 

" Spicy! There, don't say another word about it. There's a tile! 
JjOt\ there's a howdacious tile! And there's boots! Send I may live! 
there's boots! Why, what sort o' leather do they call that there. 
Tommy?" 

" Patent French polish." 

" You must oil 'em well; if you don't, the/re safe to crack, Tommy 
—safe!" 

" Oil's o' no use to theni:' 

" I know bettor. I knowed what a pair o' boot4S was afore you wtt 
bom." 

"I tell you oil won't totich 'em." ■'* 

" It won't? ril see about that in the momin'. But I can't keep my 
eyes off that coat It's the nobbiest un /ever see. Now what might 
that coat now have stood you in, Tommy?" 

" Seven guineas." 

" Seven what ! Seven guineas! Seven! Why, my best one of all 
bi>y cost three-pun-ten, and that's just about douhk the size of yours!" 

" Yes ; but see what is." 

" See what is. It's a capital coat. I've had it Hve-ajid-tiventy year 
come n^xt October IVIeeting, and it ain't a mite the wus for wear nowj 
while that, arter wearin' it two or three year, won't be fit to be seen in 
the sun." 

" I don't want it should arter two or three years." 

"No; but I'm ony jist looking at the thing. Here you give seven 
guineas for that, and I give three-pun-ten for one double the size!" 

" Now, how you talk. What's the size got to do with it? Nothing. 
It's the fit, the cut, the style, that they charges for most! Them which 
has nobby clothes made, must pay a nobby price." 

" I know there's suiTen in that. But seven guineas! Wouldn't they 
oven so much as knock off the shillin's?" 

"I didn't ask 'em. But now, let's come back to the grand point. 
In tlie first place, I want a ciip o' tea." 

« Here it is! It's all ready." 
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" And in the next, while I'm having it, I want to talk to you: so you'd 
better light your pipe agin, and make yourself happy. I must oe off, 
you know, to-morrow, or the next day, certain; and so there ain't much 
time to lose. Now, first and foremost, how about the banns? You said 
you wanted to think about '«m." 

'^ Yes; and I think that under all the circumstantials, you ain't got 
a deal to fear." 

" Very well. Now, you know all this can't be done without mo- 
puses." 

" I've told you all along you shouldn't stand still for them." 

" I know you have; but let's come to a regular understanding. Now 
you know I don't want you to give me any." 

" Will you hold your noise. Tommy? Jist shet up shop about tbal?** 

" But I mean I only want you to kfid it, you know, till Georgiana 
comes of age." 

" What do you mean by lendin'? If I wanted a pound, would you 
lend it me? • You'd give it me, wouldn't yer?" 

." Yes ; a thousand if I had it?" 

"Very well, then! What d'j^er mean by lendin?" 

"Why, I didn't know whether you could afford to give that which 
you might p'r'aps manage to lend for four months." 

" That's all very well ; but 'tmxt father and son, I don't like the 
word. Tommy. That's what I look at! I don't like the word. I never 
lent you nothin' in all my life yet, and I shan't begin now. What d'yer 
want, Tommy? That's tHe pint. Let me know within a little what 
yer want, an' if I find you do want it, you shall have it, Tommy, if I 
sell my shirt." 

" Well, then, look here. She's a twenty thousand poimder, at least." 

« Is that a fact?" 

" If it wasn't, I'd have her. If she hadn't a shilling, I'd marry her 
now." ,' 

" It's all very well to talk to we so, Tommy; but don't talk so to the 
world. It's too romantical to go down the world's throat now. It won't 
swaller no sich stuff. If you was to marry a lady like her, an' she had 
90 mopuses, where'd yex be? She ain't fit for nothen: she can't do 
nothen: she couldn't bring twopence a year in, nohow; and then when 
the kids comes, where are yer? Whatever you do. Tommy, don't kt no 
flesh hear you talk in that there way. They won't give you credit for 
bein' sich a fool." 

"Well, it's no use argering that point now. . She's safe to be a twenty 
thousand pounder." 

. "Very well, Tommy: now you talk reason:, and as sich, you mean 
Jbo say it wouldn't do to bring her home to three-an'-sixpennylodgin's," 

"That's jist what I do mean. We must, you know, live a little 
matters according to the style she's been used to." 

" In course ! Don't I say so ! You must come a. Uttle near the mark. 
If you don't, in less than a month, all the fiit '11 be in the fire." 

"Well, Fm glad you agree with me th^ere." 

"Why, there ain't a man in England as knows what thef^! Here 



Oioga is better than me. She'd mopei an' pout, an' sigh, an* groan, 
anVblow up like a brick in about three weeks. I don't mean to aay, 
jou know, Tommy, that you ought to live in any howdacious style." 

<'No, no; I d(m't want that, no more don't she. All I want for the 
next four months is to live like a quiet respectable nob." 

<' That's jist my sentiments. Well then. Now hold hard a bit. 
Have you made any calkillations?" 

^^ Why, I don't think according to me, taking all things into aocoimt, 
that I can do it — as I should like to do it— without making a hole in 
a hundred pounds." 

' ^No,I dbn't think you can. Five pound a week, you know, 11 make 
a fool of eighty." 

'^ Well, tiben, can you^i-not to say a word about lending— can you let 
me have a hundred? , 

"lean! and I will." 

" But can you, without putting yourself about?" 

"Yes, Tommy — ^yes! and a few a-top o* that, Tonuny," he added, 
with a wink of great significance. " I lets nobody know exact how 
many secrets goes to an ounce. You want a himderd, and you shall 
have it; and if I find it rayly wanted, you shall have two, my boyP' 

" Then you're a trump! a regular out-and-out trump 1" 

"Wam't I always? No flesh alive never found me nothing buti 
It's true that when you begun to think yourself a sort o' man, you used 
tb want me to shell out fives and tens, and I wouldn't. Why wouldn't 
I? Why wouldn't I? Why, because I know'd it would go like blessed 
chaff before the wind, and do you no good, but a dreadful deal of harm. 
You'd then ha' gone along at a ratUirC pace, but I pulled you d^ in 
time ; and you no sooner foimd that I wouldn't shell out— ^you no sooner 
found that you'd ony yourself to depend upon — ^than you became as 
steady us a aa.r-year-old ; and I know I was right, I know it, my boy: 
afftd 1 know that your poor mother's spirit's in peace ; for * Jonathan,' 
said sho, when she knew she was dying, * take care of our dear 6oy, 
Jonathan, aj I when I'm in heaven I'll hlees you. You won't let him 
come t'^ any harm: promise me — ^promise me you won't: if he shotdd, 
I shall never rest happy in my grave.' And these were the last words 
she spoke. I shall never forgit 'em," he added, wiping his eyes with 
the ample comers of his neckerchief, '^ never, so long as I've breath. 
But lor! if she was to see you now in them togs. Tommy I Woiddn'idie 
be proud? There'd be no sich thing as holdin' on her. Tommy. She 
wouldn't be able to hold her own self. I can't help looking at yer. As 
true as I'm alive, you look as much like a nob as the nobbiest of the 
nobbery. But I say. Tommy, let's look at them there boots close." 

" I may as well piill 'em off," said Tom. " I slum't go out to-night.** 
. " Nor to-morrow, I hope? It's true no flei^ would know you if you 
was. Still, you know, you'd be looked at; and if you wa$ made out, 



it mkfat p'r'aps go up to the Hall." 
"Why I wouldnlJ 



ly I wouldn't walk about for a fifty po«nd note," said Tom. 
«' Not a bit of it. I think I know a trick worth two of that Now 
jtai," bt add#d» httnsf puUed off Us boots^ "hm jon am*'* 



^>Wliat 8{»«7 t^, Tommy! £b? Send I mayUrel Bnt»I eay^ 
"wlMt^s the use o' this red leather here?'* 

'' I can't make that out myself. I s'pose they put it 'cauile it looki 
nobby in the winders. But what do you think of your oil?'* 

'* I never see sich leather at this afore; it*t like glass. Butylaajry 
now, what did these stand you in?" 

" Five-and -thirty." 

'^ Tbey didi Why, weVe got a man licrti wbieh makea oat*«a'<oat 
g9Qd boots at «eventeen-aa*-8ix." 

" Like them?" 

^^ Not exactly like them. But Til bet ten to one they last just as 
long." 

^'^And longer — ^much longer: no doubt about that And so'd a 
pair of hob-nailed shoes. But that's not the thing. The style's tba 
great point: don't you see?" 

"Yes! but five-and-thirty shillings! Hallo, Tommy! Who hart 
we here?" he added, as a carriage drove up to the door. 

" The general!" cried Tom. 

" What! Hold hard, Tommy. Don't be flustered. I'll work it." 

*' Mr. Todd at home?" inqoired William, as he came in front of th0 
bar. 

" Here am I!" cried Todd, going forward. 

"Ah! Mr. Todd, how are you?" 

"Ah! William! How do? How are you all at homir Ptttty 
hmrty?" 

" Oh, yes. The general wants to speak to you.** 

"Does he? In the carriage?" 

** Tes; but, I say, have you heard from Tom?" 

" Why, the family on'y started a day or two ago." 

" Oh, indeed: oh, I wasn't aware of that." 

" Jist tell him I'm comin'. I can't walk so fast as I use to could, jom 
know." 

William then returned to the carriage, and Todd firmly followed. 

" How do you do, Mr. Todd?" said the general, blandly. " Feelingi 
of course, an interest in the welfare of your son, I merely called to ascer* 
tain if you had received a letter from him." 

" Pve not, sir, as yet," replied Todd; " I can hardly expect to receive 

letter yet." 

» " Well, I suppose that he has scarcely had time yet to write. But 
make your mind perfectly easy about him. Depend upon it he has a 
most excellent situation. Good evening." 

" I wish you good night, sir." 

" What did he want?" inquired Tom, as Todd returned to the bar- 
parlour, winking, rubbing his hands, and putting his tongue to his 
cbeefc. .^* What did be want?" 

" Why, as he feels a very out-an-out interest in yomr wi^ave^ immlif 
flKrely oalled to know if I'd received a ktler from yer." 
^ «^ArtAil," said Tom. 

^ Artful, ToBsny; all tbeivuridVaJrlfalt il>aUttcl: tbcve's m tuMlre 



iffttft/* Adilxiiiiuanil sfj^edtoF^hc^worM,' I mean the men which composdt 
the vorM- No\r*'ftMlajB men must be. artful to Ihre, and that^s what 
makes artfulness ketchKngt ;' Tliey- iiiust.be artful to go the pace. ' 'A 
man whidi issh i& oroBhed like -a worm. Artfulness breeds artftdness, 
Tommy. It's a regular 'scienoe of selfniefeDce—^a study from nature-^- 
and a very long way from it too. Honesty used to bo thought the best 
policy, but artfulness now's thought the best practice goin'; and as praC- 
ticB^ithey say^ mokee perfect, you know, we shall very soon be a pack 
oif«rtfy cards together. It's what they calls civillisation, Tommy, that 
is:^: axkd as every generation improves upon it, wc shall be a pretty lot 
byfn bye, I dcssay. But I say though, about that mail-coachman. He 
says he knows me. Whoever he is, he's a brick ; and tell him, if he 
ever comes down here, to call, and I'll treat him like a prince. I s'pose 
you'll go back to AVorcester by him?" 

" Wliy, let's see ; he's down to-night, up to-morrow, and next night 
doWh again.** 

"That'll do, then, you know. You'll stop here to-morrow, go up 
the next mornin', and then you'll be ready to go on at night." 

:« Yes; I tiiink that'll be about the thing." 

*' Well ; now then, Tommy, have a pipe an' a glass o' grog, and then 
teli us all about what Malvern's like." 

Tom had a pipe and a glass of grog, and gave a description of Mal- 
vern'; and then, by going through his expedition in detail, delighted his 
father till bed time. 

The whole of the next day he very wisely kept within; and on the 
foUowing moming started a& by the coach, and at night went on to 
Woroesten 

During his absence, Georgiana had been wretched. Her aunt had 
been kind to her — vef^y kindUrhoping, by kindness, to remove those 
feetiiigs which she perceived, by her constant thoughtfulness, wei^ in 
the ^baoendant stiU. 

■'^Deaar, dear George," she exclaimed, the day on which Tom re- 
tiirtied; ** why are you so sad, my love? you used to be full of life and 
gaicfc}^. Wlijr aj^.you not eo now? You do not know how happy 
you would make me, dear, if — look, George, there's that el^ant 
man again." 
{ ©eorgiana tm^ned convulsively, saw Tom pass, and in an instant felt 
comparatively happy. 

"I loonder who he is," resumed her aunt; "I wish I knew, lie is 
ceKtaanly a most gentlemanlike person, is he not?" 
i'" Very,** replied- Georgiana. 

" How should you like him for a husband, dear?" 

"Much: very much." 
*." You would?" - . 

f ^iOh, TJcry much indeed." 

" Well, I'm glad to hear you say so, because it proves that our tastes 
agree, for he is exactly the very style of man I should like you to marr}'. 
There's nothing low or Vnlgar: about him, is there, deai? He is evi- 
dently a most perfect gentleman; and y©ung, too^ Who knows? he 
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may gfii an introdnotbn to us ! I tronder whom he is Yiuiiag. If he 
were to be introduced, dear, and £Eill in love with you, and propose, 
codld jou refuse him, George? coold jou refuse him?^' 

Xreoi^giana smiled, and said, " Would you recommend me to do so?" 

'^ Wdl, dear, I don't think I aJundcL But of course, my loye, your 
pi^'^B consent in such a case would be indispensable." 

" And would you, in such a case, advise him to consult?" 
.*^1 should ceartainly. But he would require no persuasion of mine* 
H)» has your happiness so much at heart, that I feel quite convinced that 
if any perfect gentlanan were to make you an offer, he*d give his c<Hisent 
at -once. The gentleman whom we saw pass just now is one of those 
who command the world's respect. Til endeavour to ascertain who he 
is. I should like to know much. And now, dear,'' she added, '^ what 
say you to a drive — ^wiU you go?" 

'^ With pleasure, axmt," replied Greorgiana. 

'' That's right, my dear; keep your spirits up, and look cheerful* 
It gives me pain to see jon pensive and sod." 

The phaeton was brought, and they went for a drive, and while 
Greorgiana felt her mind much more at ease, her aimt was exceedingly 
chatty and agreeable. 

At five precisely Tom'went to the gate, and G^rgiana received him 
with joy. 

^'I hiew that you had returned!" she exclaimed. *^I saw you. And 
oh! you are such an immense favourite of my aunt" 

''Indeed!" cried Tom with a look of amazement. 

'' Oh, she admires you beyond all expression. She absolutely told me 
this morming that you were the very style of man she should like me 
ta marry." 

'' But, surely, she ain't found out who I am?" 

'' No ; oh, dear, no ! But she says that she toiU ascertain, if possible. 
It is your appearance she so much admires. But oh, I'm so glad to 
see you back. Gro round, dear; go round: we have but ten minutes." 

Tom went roimd the shrubbeiy as usual, and on meeting her in the 
arbour, said, " Of course, my love, you've heard nothing about the 
banns." 

" No, dear; but I have been so apprehensive." 

" Why should you be? There's no cause for it, love. They're safe 
not to find it out." 

'^ Heaven grant that they may not." 

" They're sure not — safe! And now let me tell you all about what 
I've done. In the first place, I've been to Newmarket, and what d'you 
think? I hadn't been at home two hours when the general called." 

"Good heavens! And saw you?" 

"No, no; not e^ao%, Greorgiana— not exactly. He called to know 
if my father had received a letter from me; so that's a plain proof that 
he thinks I'm abroad." 

" And what did your father say?" 

" He said he hadn't, of course. No more he had.*^ 

" And how did papa lodc?<«*weU?'* 
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" I didn't see him mjself, bnt I believe so." 

" But — did he say nothing more?" 

'^ He said he felt very much interested in my welfare. But all that 
was artfuly of course." 

Georgiana sighed deeply, and became on the instant sad, which Tom 
saw and felt that he had acted unwisely. 

''And now,** he added, gaily, ''Ire made all fhe arrangements. 
We shall be so happy, Greoi-giana — so happy and Uve in $uoh comibri, 
dear; nothing can be like it. You shall have a horse to ride npon-^ 

"I don't require that, dear; indeed I don't.*' 

'' Oh! but you're to have one: and Fm to have another. My fiitber^ 
going to make us a present of two beauties. I so long to see you on 
horseback again. We shall have such beautiful rides together, and be 
80 happy, Georgiana — so happy — ^you can't think how happy we shall 
be. I told you my father wasn't poor: nor more he is. He's a good 
deal richer than I thought for, and all we want we're to have." 

'' He's a kind, good soul," said Georgiana. ** He shall soon be re- 
paid." 

'' He won't hear of that; he won't hear a word of it. I half oflbnded 
him when I said the same thing myself. He wants to see us hajipj. 
And sha'n't we be happy? — sha'n't we, Georgiana?" 

" I hope so, dear." 

"Hope!" echoed Tom, "you know that we shall." And throwing 
his arm round her neck kissed her warmly* 

" Ahem! ahem!" coughed the housemaid, who, having her 6USpici<mS| 
crossed the garden at thu interesting moment — ** Ahem I ahem!'* 

" Heavens!" exclaimed Georgiana. " We are discovered." 

" Don't be alarmed," said Tom. " What's her name?— what^ her 
name?" * 

" Mary." 

"Here, Polly! Polly I here!— come here." 

" Did you call, sir?" asked Mary, with the most perfect coolness. 

" Yes ; come here, T want you. Give me your hand," he added, 
placing a sovereign in it, and looking at her earnestly. " I rayther 
like the look of you, Polly. I think you're a girl which can keep a 
secret If you can, and youll keep this, Til never forget you. You'll 
want a husband by-and-bye yourself, and I'll see if I can't help you to 
a good un ; but if you name this to any mortal flesh, I wish you may 
die an old maid," 

" Depend upon me, sir," said Mary ; " Fm dumb." 

" Pray do not name it to my aunt!" cried Georgiana. " Pray — ^pray 
do not, there's a good girl." 

" To your aunt !" cried Tom. " She mustn't name it to nobody." 

" I won't, sir; upon my word, I won't; I won't open my lips, sir, to 
any living soul." 

" Am I to believe you?" said Tom, looking steadfastly at her. " Am 
I to believe you?" 

" You may, sir; indieed you may." 

"Then I will. And now just look you here:«— If I find that you 
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don't fiay a word about it, PoUj, FU do all in mj power to Mrre you; 
but if I find that you do^ Til murder myself, and order my ghost to 
haunt you!" 

** And so you may, sir, t/ 1 do; but 111 not." 

*^ Will you give me your hand upon it?" 

**Iwill. Here it is." 

'' Now," said Tom, " I know you won't. I know you're an out-and- 
out sort. I can't give you a kiss now; Til owe you one. But, re* 
member, Polly! remember I" 

'^Grood gracious!" exclaimed (reorgiana, when Mary had left them; 
'' if 8h» should^'' 

^^ My dearest love, make your mind easy on that score ; she won't, I 
know she won't." 

" I hope not." 

*' Fm sure of it ; I wish I was as sure of a million of money." 

" Are you fond of money, Thomas?" 

*' For your sake I should be. If I thought that it would increase 
your happiness, Greorgiana, I should be very fond of it indeed." 
• ** Tou are a dear, good creature— I know that you are. But, indeed 
I begin to feel fidgetty, love. We must again part." 

" Polly will let us know when there's any danger." 

'' But I must speak to her before my aunt rises. Do you return to 
Worcester thia evening?" 

'^ Yes; Fve taken lodgings there." 

" Have you?" 

'^ Of course, or I coiildn't have said I was living at Worcester." 

'* I see. But to-morrow I shall see you again, Thomas?" 

" Safe. Every day, I hope now for ever." 

" Then now, dear Thomas, good bye." 

'^My own Greorgiana!" cried Tom; '^ you're a darling. If I didn't 
k>ve yoUj there'd be no love in me. Now, I'm going to give you some* 
thing, which I want you to give me back." 

" What is that, Thomas?" inquired Georgiana. 

'^A kiss!" replied Tom; and he gave her a kiss ; and had it back, and 
took it away with him! 

" Mary," said Georgiana, having entered the house, " I may depend 
upon you, Mary?" 

" You may, miss ; indeed, indeed you may. But what a nice gen- 
tleman, Miss Georgiana! And that's your intended! Oh, dear! what 
a handsome man to be sure! And so kind, too, — ^I never!" 

** He will be kind to yow, Mary, if your promise be kept." 

'^ It shall be, miss; I wouldn't hresik it for the world! especially with 
such a nice gentleman as that. But I want to tell you something, miss, 
so that you may be upon your guard. As he passed here the other 
day, I think it was Friday-*^it was Friday or Saturday, I wont be sure 
vUcb'-'^-lmt a$ be passed, missis asked if I knew who he was. I thought 
there was something mysterious in her manner, and I suppose from that 
she dbjeets to the match, and Fm sure there ain't nothing to object to 
in him.*' 



"She doesn't, Mary; nor do I wish her to know him yet.'* ,- 

" But don't you think^he has some suspicion?" 
" Not the slightest." '* 

" Then why should she ask so particular about him?" 
" Because, I presume, she is pleased with his appearance." . / 
•**'As every woman— as is a woman-— must be, Fm sure. But why. 
don't he come to the house, miss?" : v 

" The fact is, if he were, my aimt would be sure to object to it.'^ [ 
" But why, miss? — why? What objection could she have to. a/gen- 
tleman like that?" ' r . 4. 
" I am perfectly certain that she would object, Mary, and therefore I 
am anxious for the secret to be kept." / 
" It shall be kept by me, miss. Depend upon that." ^. v ,,, 
" Then, Mary, you are a good girl, and shall not go unrewarde^f'^^: ti 
From this time till the Sunday on which the banns were, for the^^^urd 
time published, Tom walked to Malvern every day and saw Grecurgiiana: 
and when at length that long wished for Sunday arrived, he procux^i^ 
certificate from the curate, to the effect that the banns had been pn^b- 
lished there thrice, and then went for the last time to prepare her f(»r,ttif. 

morrow. .-. n'. 

" Georgiana," said he — " my own Georgiana— to-morrow, my jk^yi^ 
we shall be all as one. No more stolen visits — ^no more fear and 4]:mi 
— ^no more misery — ^no more nothing, but happiness— -out-and-out ^prv 
piness, love — shall we have. It '11 be a day of joy, Georgiana, toJ/OAf 
Will it not be so to you, Georgiana?" -^ 

" It will, dear, I hope, be the harbinger of joy. I cannot expect t^ 
he perfectly happy. My thoughts, under the circumstances, will of 
course wander, and then, dear love, anxiety will reign." , ., 

"But it shan't," cried Tom; "I won't let it: I'll let you think^^of 
nothing but happiness and joy. Anxiety, to-morrow, has a whole>day's 
holiday. I won't let him come to school at all. And now, my love^^lc^ 
us just arrange about the morning. You'll be up at six; I'll bor.here 
at seven; and then, at eight, we shall be at "die church. Aaix^fp/Tj^ 
about Polly: she's an out-and-out girl: I like that girl: shall we, take 
her with us? You'd feel more at home, you know — ^much mpreat 
home. What say you, Georgiana? shall she go?"| : ; , , , 

" Will she, dear Thomas? I should like her to go of cours^f but 
will she?" 

" Let me ask her. Just run in and tell her I want her." . >^ 

Georgiana did so, and soon returned vnth Mary. 

" PoUy," said Tom, "I've proved that you are to be trustei YouVe 
kept your word as you told me you would; and now I'm going to ask 
you a question. Would you like to be a bridesmaid to-morrow?" 

"To-morrow, sir I Lor, sir, I've got no things fit!" 

" Never mind your things. You'll do well enough. Question is— 
would you like to be my bridesmaid — ^that is, I mean, (jeorgiana'a?— 
k's all ihe same thing. Would you like it?" ' . ♦ ' 

' "Above all things in the world! But are you really going, to b$ 
married to-morrow, sir?" 



" Yes, and I should Hte you to go wiHi us awl Kve with us. Only 
say the word — ^will you go?^ 

"I will sir: Fdj^ to the end of the world, sir, with Miss Georgiana 
and you." 

<< Very well: then that's settled. Til be here in a post-chaise at 
M4iti.' Have your traps handy, and bring as few as you can, so that 
we may be off in the twinkling of an eye.** 
" m be ready, sir! Oh, Fm so pleased, miss! — ain't you?" 
'""Now^ don't," said Tom, "go and make any particular bustle; if you 
do the other servants '11 think you're after something." 
' «Oh,'I'll take care, sir— I'll take care." 

"Very well: then run away and mind you don't oversleep yoiurself 
in the morning. And now, Georgiana, I suppose, love, our time's 
nearhr trp." 

^ ^" «■ Hj dear. Again we must part." 

'^'^^ited then to meet to part no more! God bless you!" he added, 
^nibiteing her with rapture ; " you are my own darling. God bless you !*' 
''.file then returned to Worcester and spent a happy evening with 
^S&^ the mail-coachman — ^who, in order that everything might be 
correct, had got a friend to drive the mail to London for him — and 
yMttt he left him with the assurance that the chaise had been engaged 
TMiiia t the postboys were trustworthy— and that the clergyman would 
i^at Hie drarch at eight o'clock to a second, he felt that all then wan 



Still, on retiring to rest, he couldn't sleep; his visions of happiness 
^*^ 80 bright, that although Somnus several times dropped his dark 
^^f4t couldu't shut them out for a moment. There he lay, with his 
fime^ unbridled, and there he continued till four o'clock, when his 
lfilin>u^ Mend knocked at his chamber door. 

''X«^dw, my Briton!" cried Jones. "Tumble up! Past four, you 
tetofr; Tumble up!" 

'^'**-AJl right \" replied Tom, as he slipped out of bed. " What sort of 
a^^niing have we got?" 
^•^"^Otft-and-out." 

'^^Goodagainr. cried Tom, and having drawn on his trousers, pro- 
ceeded to let his Mend in. 
lu-u T^ell^" said Jones, " have you had a tidy night of it?" 

" I ain't had a wink o' sleep, if that's what you mean." 

"Well, no more ain't I. I've been thinking of this here affair so 
much,^ that I couldn't drop off at all. Now, I'll tell you what it is, as 
f^^^k this in hand, I should like to see everythmg right; and as 
*afeh, Tve come to this conclusion — ^that I'd better go with you." 

" To -Mahrem?" 

" Yes." 
— «« By all means then go." 

**Toti flee, I should'nt like anything to be any matters wrong, and 
what I'm thinking of is, that if anything should happen, you know, I 
ti^oidd be on the spot, iwid might be useful ; that is, if you haven't nQ 
objection, of course." 
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^' Objection! I oan*t have no objection I I should ftel much obliged 
if you would go with me." 

''Very well: then that's settled. You may want some assistance, 
and if I wasn^t there, I should only be on thorns, so we^ll both go 
together. And now, my boy, how long shall you be a tiddivating?*' 

" Oh, not long." 

" Half an hour?" 

" Aye, somewhere thereabouts." 

'' Well, I know what it is, so I'll give you three-quarters. But no 
more, mind you. That's just time enough for a carriage and six. In 
three-quarters of an hour I shall expect you at my house, and then we 
oan hare a cup of coffee before we start." 

'< When we come back, jrou know, we must have a regular breaks 
fast." 

*' Tes, yea] Fve seen all about that: that's all arranged at the inn. 
But we must have something before we go, and my missis '11 have it aU 
ready. Three-quarters of an hour, you know." 

<* All right!" returned Tom. " TU be with you." 

Jones then left him ; and when he had completed his toilet— which 
he did just within the given tim&— he rejoined his friend, and they sat 
down to breakfast; but although Mrs. Jones had with great considera- 
tion provided several little delicacies, Tom could not eat: it was seldom 
indeed that his appetite failed him ; but certain it is, that it failed him 
then, and that all he could manage were two cups of coffee, with about 
half-a-quartern of brandy in each. 

At six o'clock precisely he and his friend left the house ; and on 
reaching the inn-yard found everything ready: they therefore gave some 
additional instructions to the postboys, entei^ the carriage, and started 
in style. 

" Rayther a spicy turn out," observed Tom. 

" Why, it's better, you know, than a po-shay," said Jones: " and it's 
no use at all being scrouged in a shay when youVe got a carriage like 
this here handy." 

"No," returned Tom; "this is capital; this is regular outHind-out. 
But ain't they going something like a UttU too fast? I don't want to get 
there much before seven." 

" You leave that to them. They know their time, and won't be a 
minute either over or under. TheyHl go steady enough on the road; 
but they always like to show off a little at starting." 

" Well," said Tom, " and now where shall we stop? It won't do to 
bounce right clean up to the gate, will it? How shall we manage?" 

** They're sure to be ready, you say?" 

"Oh, safe! 

" Very well ; then I'll tell yoii what we'll do : we'll stop about five 
hundred yards from the house, and then you can get out and go and see 
If all's right ; if you find that it is, make a signal with your hat, and 
then leave the rest to me. Let everjrthing be ready before the signal is 
made — ^luggage, ladies, and all. I know one on 'em's a lady, 3rou young 
dog, I know it. I never asked you, nor yon never told me; and I like 
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a man who can keep his own counsel till all danger's past— but I know 
she's a heiress ; and I wish you success with all mj heart and sooL'* 

" m tell you all about it by-and-bye," said Tom. 

<< All right; aU right : you do just exact the siune as 1 should. I 
shotddn't, in a case l^e this, feel safe, if I told a single soul. But what 
do you think of the plan I propose?" 

'' Oh, I think it'll do capital. Nothing can be better. When I wave 
my hat you'll come up?" 

'^ On the instant— and o£f again the next!" 

" That'll do," said Tom ; « that'll do." 

Haying reached Malyem, the postboys were ordered to drive slowly 
round to a convenient spot, about five himdred yards from the gate. 
Here they stopped, and Tom alighted and walked towards the gate, to 
which Mary, who saw him approaching, rushed, and having opened it, 
eoEclaimed, ^^ Oh, I have had such a job, and I don't really thmk she'll 
go now." 

"Not go!" cried Tom: " why— why not?" 

"Ever since three o'clock this blessed morning, sir, I've been a trying 
lo keep up her spirits—" 

** Where is she?" 

''She's in the kitchen, now, sir; I got her down there just to have a 
cap of tea." 

" Take me to her, Mary ; at once take me to her." 

Mary did so; and as he entered the kitchen Greorgiana rose, and 
falling upon his neck, wept and sobbed like a child. 

" Georgiana!" exclaimed Tom. "My own Georgianal Why — ^how 
is this?" 

"Oh, dear Thomas," she replied; "dear Thomas, 1 cannot — I cannot 
go now I" 

" Ge(»*giana," said Tom, " Georgiana ! have I then lost yoiu: con- 
fidence?" 

" No; dear Thomas: indeed you have not. It is not that: it is not 
that." 
> ^' What is it then, Georgiana?" 

" I feel that I have not the courage to leave." 

"Not the courage r^ cried Tom, with a smile^ "And do you think 
that I don't know better than that? Go and get the bonnet and shawl, 
Polly, go. Dressed for the occasion as you are," he added, " do you 
mean to make me believe that you haven't the courage to go through 
the ceremony, when I know you've studied and got it all by heart. 
Besides, dear, what'll the parson say? He'll be at the church to make 
us happy at eight : you wouldn't, I'm sure, like to disappoint him /" 

" But my aunt, and my peer dear m^unma.!" 

" Have you, my love, left that note for your aunt?" 

" I have it, dear Thomas : it is here." 

" Well, my love, then let us leave it for her. Oh, Georgiana," he 
added, " we've such a nice carriage to go to church in! I'm quite sure 
you'll like it. And I've a friend with me: such a good-hearted feUow; 
I know you'll be pleased with him. Now," he continued, as Mary re- 
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turned with the bonnet and cloak| "look alivei Polly: come, look alive! 
I ahooldn't like to keep the parson waiting. All the traps packed up, 
PoUy?" 

" TheyYe all ready, sir," replied Mary. " Them's them, sir." 

'^ That's right. Then while you're getting your things on, I'll just 
take 'em down to the gate." 

Tom then seized a trunk, and while he was absent, Georgiana pas- 
sively permitted Mary to put on her bonnet and cloak. 

" Now then," said Tom, as he returned for the other trunk — " now, 
put on your own things, PoUy, and be quick.'* 

"I'll not be an instant, sir," replied Mary; "not so much as an 
instant." 

Nor was she long: when Tom again returned she was ready. 

"And now, dear George," said Tom, " the note. Give it to Polly to 
place on the table." 

Greorgiana, in silence, gave Mary the note, when Tom embraced her, 
and drew her arm in his, and then led her, trembling with apprehension, 
to the gate. 

His hat was waved in an instant, and up came the carriage, out of 
which his friend jumped, and having handed Georgiana, Tom, and Mary 
in hastily, put the trunks upon the box, got in himself, and they were 
off. 

There was, it is true, no absolute necessity for this haste ; but Jones 
acted as if they were about to be pursued, and certainly felt that if 
he had erred, the error was on the right side. 

On the road Georgiana was silent; and while Tom did all in his 
power to cheer her, Jones and Mary, who exactly suited each other, 
chatted and joked most gaily. 

As they entered Worcester the clock struck eight, and in less than 
two minutes after that they alighted at the door of the church, and 
found the clergyman waiting. They then proceeded to the vestry, and 
thence to the altar, and when the ceremony had been most impressively 
performed, they re-entered the carriage and went to the inn. 

Here they sat down to breakfast ; but the sadness of Georgiana still 
prevailed. She endeared herself, however, to Mrs. Jones, who received 
them; and at ten, fresh horses were put to the carriage, and they 
started for Cheltenham together. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

« ■ 

^'OhI ma*am: oh! there's been snch doiiigsP cried cook, as she 
entered her mistress's room about half-an-hour after the flight iVom 
Malvern—" Oh !— " 

'' What's the matter?'* demanded her mistress. " Good gracioiis! — 
MhaV« ike matter?** 

" Oh! ma'am: there's something happened: I know there's something: 
1 know there is— ** 

** What w it? Tdl me instantly, I desire you." 

" Ma'am, they're gotie; — ^they're gone for good. Neither Miss Oeor- ' 
^[iana nor Mary can be fonnd." 

"What!" 

'Tve searched the honse from top to bottom, and all I can find 
is this note." 

"Good heavens!'* exclaimed her mistress; "what can this mean?" 
And having opened Ihe note, she read as follows:— 

'^Mt deabsst Aunt, 

" Let not my absence alarm you: I shall have I hope an eaiiy . 
opportunity of explaining all. At present I have but to say, that in all ^ 
probability, before you read this, I shall have become the wife of him 
whose appearance you so much wlmired, and whom you said the other 
day you should like me to have. 

" Forgive me, dear aunt, and pray still believe me to be, ' 

" Your afiectiohate niece, 

" Georguna.'^ 

" She has eloped!** exclaimed Aunt Rachel. 

"Eloped!" cried cook. " I thought as mtjch.^ : : . ^ 

"Run instantly to the inn, and inquire if they have either let 
a postchaise out this morning, or seen one pass. Sun at once, and 
return with all possible speed." 

Cook on the instant started off: and having made the necessary in- 
quiries, returned to her mistress, who felt quite bewildered, and who 
eagerlv exclaimed—" Well?-Sii^dU; cCok?^\frcll?" 

"They haven't let any chaise out this morning, but they saw a 
splendid carriage and four dash past like mad, ma'am, about half-an- 
hour ago." 

" They did ! Then she was in that. Oh! Jones!" she exclaimed, as 
her maid entered the room, " Georgiana has eloped." 

" Is it possible?" cried Jones. 

p 
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" Oh I what a world this is to live in! Who would have children? 
Who would have them?" 

" Do you not know with whom she has eloped?" 

" By sight I know him : I know him by sight. It is he whom I pointed 
out to you the other day.*' 

"What that elegant person?" 

" The same." 

" Well, there's one thing to be said, he's a most perfect gentleman." 

"But I look at the ingratitude, Jones — ^the ingratitude! And then 
the position in which it has placed me. Hark! What's that?" she 
added, rushing to the window, as a postchaise and four dashed up to 
the gate. " She has returned! Cook, run down on the instant; don't 
let her come to me! Til not see her yet.'' 

The bell rang with violence, and cook hastened down; but instead of 
Georgiana, found the keeper of the inn, who having an eye to business, 
and conceiving that of course the fugitives would be at once pursued—, 
had ordered the horses to be put to instantly, that not a single moment 
might be lost. 

Having ascertained this, cook ran back to her mistress, who, on being 
informed of the fact, sent word down that in her view pursuit would be 
useless ; and thus at once withered the innkeeper's hopes. 

What was to be done? With Aunt Rachel that was the question. 
She could not set out for Newmarket herself. The distance was too 
immense! — ^nearlv two hundred miles! And yet a letter sent by post 
would not be delivered until the day after the morrow; and were she 
even to send a messenger, it would not appear as if she were sufficiently 
anxious. She reflected ; and tried to subdue her agitation, and weighed 
every point, and had breakfast; and having at length resolved on under* 
taking the journey, she smit for the keeper of the inn. 

" Mr. Chump," she observed, when that person appeared, " I appre- 
ciate your politeness. Under the afflicting circumstances, I do feel 
obliged by your attention. The pui'suit of my niece I am convinced 
would be vain ; but as I must go and communicate the intelligence to 
her father, I want a travelling carriage; have you got one?" 

"I haven't one of ray own," replied Chump; "but I think I can 
borrow one for you. In fact, ma'am, I know I can." 

" For four or five days, or a week?" 

" Oh, yes." 

" Very well ; then you'll oblige me by doing so." 

" Four horses, ma'am? or a pair?" 

" I had better have four; I am anxious to get to town as early in the* 
evening as possible: can you send one of your servants with me?— a 
man upon whom you can depend?" 

" Certainly, ma'am : I will do so." 

" Then let me have the carriage as soon as possible," 

Chump bowed and withdrew ; and Aunt Rachel hastily prepared for 
her journey; and when all the preliminaries had been arranged, she 
entered the carriage with Jones. 

As they had four horses the whole of the wajr thejr reached to^ about 
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iun6 o'clock, and put up at an hotel, where Aunt Rachel, who felt much 
fatigued, had a warm bath and retired to rest early. 

Kesolved on getting down to Newmarjket as soon as poiiible, she had 
ordered the carriage to be iu readiness at eight, and being then prepared 
to start, she pursued her journey, and in less than six hours arrived at 
the Hall. 

Tba general was about to mount his horse when he saw the carriage 
dash past the lodge, and feeling on the instant that something had 
occurred, he anxiously watched id approach. 

^^Baobeir be exolumad, as the carnage drew up; ^^ why, how is this, 
Rachel? Where's George?" 

" Ob, my dear brother-^" 

^'Where's George?^ he again demanded, impetuously. << What has 
happened?''<i'-wliere is she?*' 

'* Alasi my dear brother, she's gone!'' 

« Where?-^with whom?" 

" Let me alight, and I'll tell you all." 

ii Grone, gone! Do you mean that she is dead?" 

<^ No, no: not dead<-i"«not dead. But give me yoiu* arm ; I am nearly 
exhausted. There — ^gently ,"^he added, as he pulled her in impatiently, 
'^ I never shall get over this." 

" Now," he exclaimed, having led her to a chair. <♦ Keep me no 
loQg^ in suspense. What has happened?" 

" In the first place read this," she replied, giving him Gkorgiana's 
note. " It was left for me yesterday morning." 

The general eagerly seized the note, and having read it, exclaimed— 
"WeU; who is he?" 

^*I know not who he is, but^»'* 

'< What! Does she not say here, ^ I shall liave become the wife of 
him whose i^pearanoe you to much admired, and whom you said the 
odier day you should like me to have.' " 

'* That is true : still he is to me a most perfect stranger." 

" Why, vAat do you mean, Rachel— what do you mean? You sray 
that be is a perfect stranger to you, and yet do not deny having wished 
her to have him.'* 

" Let me explain." 

"Explain, indeed!" 

"But hear me. I have frequently seen him at Malvern, and solely 
with the view of subduing those feelings which she had inspired down 
here, I have expressed my admiration of his appearance—^which was 
that of a perfect gentleman — and I think that I did on one occasion 
observe that he was just the style of man I should like her to have." 

"But is he a gentleman?" 

" Of that rest assured. He has a most distinguished bearing — 
the air of a nobleman. Depend upon it, brother, he is no common 
man." 

" Well, but how did he communicate with her?" 

" I know not." 

♦* '^Hgilance, Rachel; this is vigilance T 

¥ 9 
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" I do not deserve reproaches ; I am conscious— quite conscious of 
that. Their communications must have been made through one of my 
servants, whom he also took away in his carriage/' 

''His carriage!" 

'' Tes: and a splendid one, I understand it was.'* 

" But are you sure that it was his?" 

'' I have not the slightest doubt of it: the style of the man convinces 
me that it was. Nor should I feel surprised if we eventually discover 
that he is connected with some high family." 

"Why then did he not propose in an open straightforward man- 
ner?" 

'' He may be romantic. He looks as if he were. I cannot account 
for it in any other way. As far as she is concerned, it strikes me, 
brother, that being unhappily determined to have a husband, she ac- 
cepted this offer with alacrity, and I do think that under all the circum- 
stances we ought to congratulate ourselves on his being, at all events, a 
gentleman." 

" If I were quite sure of that — ^if I were sure of his being even 
decently connected— -I should not care two straws about the fact of her 
having eloped." 

" Then be sure of it, brother— quite sure. That he is well connected 
rd stake my life." 

" Well," said the general, thoughtfully, " we shall see— we shall see. 
But how shall we break this matter to her mother?" 

" Is she up stairs?" 

'' No ; she is out for an airing." 

« How is she?" 

" Better: much better. But we must before her make the best we 
can of it. The carriage is now passing through the lodge-gate. You 
had better retire and leave it to me. But remember when you meet, 
he is highly connected. Not a single doubt about it must be breathed." 

" I have no doubt whatever on the subject." 

" Very well: then retire. I'll break the ice before you meet." 

The bell was rung, and Aunt Rachel retired; and when the carriage 
drew up to the door the general assisted his mfe to alight, and led her 
into one of the parlours. 

" Well," said he, " how are you now.** 

"Better, dear; very much better," she replied. "I feel quite in 
spirits again." 

" That's right. IVe news for you— great news." 

" Indeedl" 

" Greorge has soon found a husband at Malvern!" 

"A husband! — George!— Are you jesting, dear?" 

" No, indeed I am not." 

" Well; but do you mean to say—" 

" I mean to say that George has found a husband." 

" But you do not really mean that she is married?" 

" Yes : and to a fine dashing fellow, I understand : one who keeps a 
splendid carriage!" 
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"Impossible! Oh! my dear, I camiot believe it. Who on earth 
could have invented so ridiculous a tale!" 

"Read this note/' said the general, "and then tell me what you 
think of it." 

She read the note, and then exclaimed— 

" I*m all amazement I The wife of him whom your sister admired 
and wished her to have! Why, who on earth is he? Was it not wrong 
of your sister to countenance anjrthing of this kind without our sanc- 
tion?" 

" She knew nothing of it ! The first intimation was conveyed to her 
by that note." 

" But of course she knows him?" 

." She knows him to be a gentleman, and believes him to be highly 
connected." 

" Is that all she knows? My poor child: into what hands have you 
fallen ! Let me see your sister's letter." 

" She is here." 

"Here!" 

" You will find her up stairs. But remember, Anne, that the girl 
has at least escaped him upon whom she would have tiirown herself 
away." 

" Alas! my dear, we know not yet that she has chosen one even 
superior to him." 

" Upon that point Rachel will satisfy you. Gro to her at once. Do 
not be agitated. All will be well." 

She then left the room ; and as she did so, the general threw himself 
on a couch. " Who is this fellow," he exclaimed : " Who is he? Some 
one, doubtless, who has heard that she will have a brilliant fortune- 
in all probability, twenty times as much as that to which she will be 
entitled. Some roue, perhaps. And yet why not some influential man? 
Biaheaxmg is distingue! Why not a man of rank? He might have been 
there on a visit: he might at once have become enamoured of her, and 
she of him. Who knows? Such a man might have induced her to 
fly, she being under age, and he impatient to possess her. But where 
were they married? They could not have gone far! They could not 
have gone to Scotland! She says in her note ' in all probability before 
you read this, I shall have become the wife of him whose appearance/ 
and so on. This, however, may have been merely a ruee. Yet, why 
should a ruse of this kind have been adopted? What necessity was 
there for it? They could not have been apprehensive of being pursued 
by Rachel! No: they were certainly married near Malvern. And yet 
— she being under age— how could he obtain a license? They might, 
it is true, have been married by banns ; and if they were, I shall soon 
be able to discover, at all events, his name. But would he run such a 
risk? He might. Perhaps Rachel knows, and in her haste forgot 
to tell me. She may have heard. FU go and ascertain." 

He then proceeded to the drawing-room, and foimd his wife in tears* 

"Come," said he, soothingly. "Come, Anne, be calm. She's a 
most ungrateful thoughtless girl, unworthy of being wept fori" 
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« Still I must feel its as A mothef I mtist fdel it/' 

" And I feel it, tool Yet I catmot but think that if Baohel be right 
in her conjecture, we ought to regard the ftct of her being settled as a 
blessing." 

" What conjecture, brother?* inquired Aunt Rachel. 

<< Why, that of bis being well connected.** 

<< Oh! in that I feel perfectly sure that I am right** 

"Very well: then instead of lamenting we ought to be glad. She 
would ^ways have been a source of trouble and anxiety, and might 
have disgraced the family at last, by marrying some low vulgar dog! 
By the way, Rachel, did you ascertain, before you left, where the mar* 
riage took place?" 

"No: I was in such a horrible state of agitation^ and Mi so ex- 
ceedingly anxious to see you, that I had really no time to inquire { bttt 
if they werv married^-'^-as she expected they would be->«befere the note 
she left for me came into my hands, it (tf course cottld not hasft 
taken place many miles ftx)m Malvern.'' 

"No, that's quite clear. FU therefore go over at otMM and 
ascertain." 

" Will that be worth while?'* said Aunt Rachel 

" Why, I am anxious to know his name. I have nowno clue to hilU 
whatev^." 

" But of course she will write in a day or two. Nothing CM be 
more c^*tain than that. And when she does write we shall know all 
about him." 

"That's true," said the general; "yeS) that's true. It will nai be 
worth while to go two hund^ miles to know that of which we may be 
informed by the next post. No: I'll wait a day or twoi I suppose 
that she will write/' 

" Of that be quite sure," said Aunt Rachel. " And now, my dear 
Anne, let us hope for the best. For my own part^ I have not t^ 
slightest doubt of his being a man of rank and station. He is at all 
events a gentleman, and ti^e knowledge of that ought alcme to be 
sufficient to inspire us with patience until we know more* Now promise 
me, dear, l^at you will be patient) will you?" 

The promise was given; but vainly given} patienoe being) under 
sudb circumstances, weak. She had feelings oret which she poMeesed 
no control; and, albeit she gav^ no expression to thoee feel^gs, they 
rendered her most unhappy. 

Of course the whi^ of the conteirsation that day wAi based solely 
upon conjecture; but neither of them had even the most remote idea 
of Georgiana having be^ united to Tom: tiiey spoke ^ hitti but to 
congratulate themselves on the assumed fact of her hating eeoaped him, 
and as this fcmned the general's principle theme, while that of Atmt 
Rachel was the conviction she had inspbred of her niece having ntat* 
ried some man of high station, Mrd. Brooke felt etentually somewhat 
relieved. 

In the morning they were all extremely anxious for the arrival of 
the post. They teareely eorjpe^ fee bear to wma/O^ but thttir Atjpe was 
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realised; for a note came from Georgiana, addressed to Mrs. Brooke, 
who on the instant opened it, and read as follows:— 

'^Deabest Mamma, 

" I was this day united to him whom I adore, and whose 
every earthly hope, I know, is centered in my happiness. 

"Forgive me, mamma — pray forgive me — for taking this step 
without your sanction. The thoaight of you embitters this day, which 
else would be one of pure joy. God bless you! God bless you! 
Porgive— pray forgive 

" Geoegiana." 

Having read this note hastily, she gave it to the general, who stood 
panting with impatience, and burst into tears. 

"My poor, poor girl!*' she exclaimed. "You have my forgiveness: 
you have my forgiveness!" 

"Well," cried the general; ''but we know no more now than we 
knew before. Georgiana, Greorgiana What? That's the point! Of 
course Fm not mentioned. Fm nobody. Why not subscribe her 
name in fall? Is she ashamed of it?" 

"Probably," observed Aunt Rachel, "in her haste she forgot to do 



so.'* 



"No such thing! A bride is proud to bear her husband's name. 
She never forgets to attach it to her own. The omission was wilM. 
She has some design: some motive which Til ferret out. Til go over 
to Malvern — ^I'll start this very day — ^111 ascertain where she was mar- 
ried and to whom." 

" But, my dear brother, I cannot to-day undertake the journey!" 

" Remain where you are. FU take back the carriage you came in. 
Stop here with Anne. Fll not sleep until I have ascertained all." 

He then ordered a pair of horses to be put to the carriage to take 
him as far as Newmarket, and in less than an hour he started for 
town. 

On his arrival in London he called at once upon his Mend Colonel 
Storr, and when he had explained to him all that he knew, they 
proceeded to Malvern together. 

" She soon got over her Jirst love," observed Colonel Storr, on the 
road : " she was not veiy long about that. / feared that the attachment 
was more deeply rooted." 

" I certainly had no fear of that kind myself,*' returned the general ; 
" I felt that he would soon be forgotten." 

" Well! The result has proved that you were right; but I thought 
that you would have had an immense deal more trouble in breaking off 
an attachment thus formed. It is perfectly clear that she wanted a hus- 
band and didn't care much whom she had. I hope she has a good one 
with all my heart. He must, at all events, be an improvement upon 
him wh'ose wife I have not the slightest doubt she would have been had 
we not made that discovery. By the way, have you heard from that 
fellow since he left?" 
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<<No; I called at his father's some three weeks ago, but he hada't 
written even to him." 

'' Three weeks ago ! I don't see how he could have written three weeks 
ago. He has sent a letter long before this, however, doubtless. I 
think I told you that Granby was very much pleased widi him." 

'^ Yes, he said so when he wrote to you before he left. England; and 
I was not surprised at it. He is an excellent servant I should never 
have parted with him but for that unfortimate afiair." 

" Which affair is, I hope, unfortunate no longer; for, although it nuiy 
be said to have b^n the primary cause of this marriage, we have yet 
to loam that it is be lamented. I wonder who he is. Some romantic 
young fellow, no doubt. He keeps his carriage, too! Well, we shall 
know all about him by-and-byc." 

Having travelled all night, they reached Worcester about eight 
o'clock in the morning, and breakfasted at the very inn to which Tom 
had taken Gcorgiana. Nothing, however, transpired there. They made 
no inquiries, and therefore learned nothing. They ordered fresh horses, 
paid the bill, and then pushed on to Malvern. 

" Now," said the general, when they arrived, "of whom shall we first 
inquire? — the curate?" 

'^ Either the curate or the clerk. It matters not I apprehend which. 
We had better have the landlord in; he'll be able to tell us where 
they both live." 

Chump, the landlord, was accordingly summoned, and when he ap- 
peiured, the general said, "I believe the carriage we came in is yours.^ 

"I borrowed it, sir, for Mrs. Brooke," replied Chump: " I hope she's 
well, sir?" 

" Quite. An elopement took place the other day here?" 

" Tes, sir ; and, strange to say, the gentleman that carried off the lady 
put up at my house." 

" Indeed! What sort of a person is he?" 

" Tip-top, sir. And one of the finest and most handsome men I ever 
saw." 

" Indeed !" 

" Oh! bless my life, yes sir, quite!" 

" You don't happen to know his name?" 

" Why, let me, see. I've heard it. Bless my lifel now, how very odd. 
I can't, for the soul of me, recollect now, but I know he was married at 
Worcester. 

" At Worcester! Are you quite sure of that?*' 

"Oh, I've ascertained that, sir, beyond all doubt 1" 

" Then just tell them to put the horses in again immediately." 

" Stop," said Colonel Storr: "have you he^ that they were mar- 
ried by license?" 

" License, sir: no, they were married by banns, and the banns were 
published here, sir, and nobody none the wiser." 

" Then, of course, we shall be able to ascertain his name here." 

" Oh, yes, sir, certainly! I'll send, if you please, at once, and get it 
from the clerk?" 
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i •< Where do€!f the clerk live?" 

" Just down there, sir." 

^* Then,** said the general, " well go ourselves.'* 

The house was pointed out, and they went with the conviction that 
Georgiana had married a man of some imjportance. 

'* You are the clerk of the parish, I believe," said the general. 

" I am, sir," replied the clerk. 

** A gentleman called here some time since to direct the banns of 
marriage to be published between him and Greorgiana Brooke." 

'* A gentleman^s servant^ sir, called some time since to have the banns 
put up between him and Georgiana firooke." 

" A gentleman's servant P 

" He looked like one, sir." 

"Ay," said Colonel Storr; "perhaps the servant of the gentleman?" 

" No, sir: he was the man himself." 

" And what was his name?" 

"His name was Thomas Todd, sir." 

" What!" exclaimed the genewd, fiercely. " What!" 

" Thomas Todd." 

" DestrucUon! Oh ! that I had him here now within my grasp! I'd 
strangle himt I*d tear the villain's heart out! Oh! — Storr, I shall go 
mad!" 

And thus he raved about the room, while the colonel stood as- 
tounded. 

" Here is the book," observed the clerk. 

- " Perish the book!" exclaimed the general; "and those whose names 
are entered in it! Curse them! — Curse them both /" 

"General!" said Colonel Storr. "General! calm your passion. 
Come! control it. Where is the entry?" he added, turning to the clerk. 

" Here it is, sir! — ^here." 

" I see." 

". And the parties were married at Worcester." 

" And do you call that a legal marriage?" cried the general. 

" Oh yes, sir; it's legal enough." 

" Are you sure of it?" 

"Quite, sir: oh, yes, sir; quite." 

" I'll half murder them both. I could shoot him like a c%.'— like a 
dog." 

Colonel Storr placed a fee in the hand of the clerk, and led the 
general away, uttering the fiercest imprecations. 

Immediately on their return to the inn, the landlord was summoned 
again ; and, as he entered, the general, with an aspect of ferocity, said— - 

"Did you not tell me, sir, that the fellow whom you had here 
was a gentleman?" 

" Yes, sir; and he certainly was a gentleman!" 

" You lie, sir! He was but a gentleman's servant." 

" Impossible! Oh! there must be some mistake." 

" He looked like a gentleman's servant: he was dressed like a gentle- 
man's servant." 
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'< I beg pardon, sir ! He was dressed in ihe lughast fCyle ct ftshion. 
Who says that he was not?* 

" The clerk, sir !— the clerk I" 

<<Then he tells a flaming ^Isehood, sir. Bat Fll see about tiiis. 
ril teach him! My oharaoter^s as good as his, any day: Til not have 
it taken away by Attn, neither." 

Swelling with indignation, Chump then left the roomi and proceeded 
at once to the house of the olerk. 

" Mr. Jowles,'' said he, " What do you mean?" 

<< What do I mean?" 

" Ay e ; what do you mean?*' 

" What do I mean by what?" 

" Why, what do you mean by saying that the gentleman that came 
here to put up the banns was dressed Uke a gentleman's servant?" 

" 'Cause he was," replied Jowles. 

" It's false 1" cried Chump. " He was dressed in tip-top style !" 

" Why, what do you mean by tip-top style? Hadn't he a livery 
waistcoat on?'' 

" A livery waistcoat! No." 

<< I say he had." 

*' But I say he had not His waistcoat was made of fine white 
cassimere." 

'< I say it was not then*" 

'^ I say that it was! And his trousers—" 

*^ His trousers! He didn't wear trousers; but corduroy smalls and 
top boots." 

'< I say he had trousers and French boots on. Perhaps you'll say he 
didn't wear a stock." 

''No more he didl He wore a white handkerchief and a black 
frock coat." 

" A black frock coat! He wore a blue dress coat with figured gilt 
buttons." 

" He didn't!" 

" He did. ru swear that he did!" 

'Til swear that he didn*t iJien, there! I mean the man that ran 
away with Miss Brooke." 

" And I mean the man that ran away with Miss Brooke." 

" Then I'll swear that when he came here he was dressed as I've 
described." 

" But I'll swear that he was not!" 

" Now, how can you swear that? Did you see him come here?" 

" See him come here I Do you think I don't know him? Didn't he 
put up at my house?" 

" I don't care a button about where he put up at. The question is— 
Bid you see him come here?" 

« No, I didn't." 

"How can you swear, Uien, that when he did come he was not 
dressed as I say he Iras? What's the use of putting yourself in a pas- 
sion? It's dear that he was nothing but a gentleman's servant. I 
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ocmld 866 that by the Imge of the yoimg lady^s fiither. Might he not 
^ .ave had a new suit made for the occasion^ whioh he wore while in 
-our house, and threw off when he came to me?" 

"He might: certainly he might" 

" Very W6ll| then. Why should we quarrel about it? When he 
^^ired with you, he was dressed as you describe; when he came to me, 
lie was droBled as I describe. It amounts to nothing more." 

" I see it now: I see: I see it all. But he acted so much like a gen- 
'tiemanP 

" Very likely! He did however but act the part.'' 

'^ Well I never was so taiuoh deoeiTed in my lift. But I see it now, 
snd Vjr sorry that I was so warm." 

'< Oh I never mind that." 

" But I was warm-^ioo Warnl«-*I know that I was; but as you now 
see the mistake I fell into, why let^s be as good friends as ever.*' 

"With all my heart," replied Jowles, extending his hand; "I bear 
no malioe." 

" Jowles," said Chump, " I owe you a bottle of wine for this. Come 
iu) and let tis have it the first opportunity." 

" I wiU," replied Jowles ; and when they had shaken hands again^ 
Chump departed. 

Resolvedon clearing his character of the stain which the general had 
so unceremoniously oast upon it, Chump hastened back to the inn, and 
oa entering the room in which his guests were, exclaimed, " Fve found 
itoutl^^^Pve got to the bottom of itl^^he must have had two suits of 
clothesf one of which he w<»re here^ and the other when he went to the 
clerk." 

" No doubt!" said Colonel Storr. " We have arrived at the same 
conclusion." 

" Well Fm very glad of that| sir. I hope you are How satisfied that 
I had no intention to deceive." 

" OhI we are quite satisfied of that now->-^uite. Just send us in 
some slight refreshment." 

" What would you like, sir?" 

" Anythmg you have; but send it in immediately.^' 

Chump withdrew, and the generali who continuea to pace the room, 
exclaimed, " We'll pursue them, Storr: we'll pursue themi They can't 
have travelled far. She has no money, and Vm quite sure that he hasn't 
much. They are therefore certain to be somewhere near*" 

"I don't see," Said Colcmel Storr, "that we shall do any good by 
pursuing them." 

" But I'm detnmitted to hunt them Up." 

" Well, but what can you do if you even succeeds The thing^s done^ 
You ci^'t claim her now." 

" Claim her I Fd rather perish than claim her, if I could. Claim her! 
No! I cast her off for evt^>" 

" Then why pursue them?" 

" To have my revenge upon that low bred villain!" 

Colonel Storr shook his head, and the general eoatittued*—'' We shall 
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asoertain which way they went when we get back to Woitsetter. We 
shall be able to find out there. We'll trace them.** 

" I think we had better not" 

" But, Storr, I trt7/." 

*' Well. You will of course do as jou please; but I wish that I pos- 
sessed sufficient influence orer you to induce you to look at this matter 
like a man of the world. Su^^ose that you had been in this fellow^s 
position, would you not hare acted precisely as he has acted? Would 
you not have viewed it as a devilish lucl^ chance? Would you not 
have embraced the opportunity which offered—^' 

'' It matters not, Storr, what I should have done: he has done it, and 
rU be revenged.*' 

*' His only crime is that he has outwitted us. We tried to defeat 
him and have been ourselves defeated. However angry we may 
be it amounts but to that. We thought it was our game when it was 
his." 

" Why how you talk, Storr? Really you amaze mel Was it afiur 
game?" 

" He thought so: and so should we have thought had we been in his 
position." 

" Pray to heaven that your daughter, Storr, may never be stolen from 
you as mine has been from me." 

" I do pray to heaven that she never may. If she were to be I should 
Aiel it as deeply as you do. I should be enraged, doubtless, as you are 
now. But should I spurn the advice of a friend, who perceived that my 
only revenge should be to leave her to her own bitter reflections, and to 
treat her vulgar husband with contempt?" 

" If it be only to show the contempt I have for him, and to plant the 
germs of bitter reflection in her heart, I'll pursue them." 

Luncheon was then produced, and in less than half an hour they were 
on their way back to Worcester. 

Jones, who, in consequence of what he had heard, had been on the 
qui vive the whole of the morning, no sooner saw them alight on their 
return, than he knew, frx)m the description which Tom had given him, 
that one of them was the general. He therefore at once named the sub- 
ject to the proprietor of the inn, and having given him the necessary in- 
structions, waited anxiously about the yard. 

*' Waiter!" said the general, on being shown into a room, ''send in 
the landlord." 

The waiter immediately communicated with the landlord, who at once 
obeyed the summons. 

'' Landlord," said the general, who had by this time become somewhat 
calm, " how many posting-chouses are there here?" 

'' There are several, sir," replied the landlord, '' but this is considered 
the principal one." 

" Have you had a wedding party at your house lately? I mean within 
four or five days?" 

" We had a party, sir, four or five days ago, from Malvern." 

"Oh! from Malvern!" 
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" Ye&, the gentleman had a carriage from here, sir, in which he went 
over and brought the lady back." 

" They were married in this town, then?" 

" Yes, sir, and afterwards had breakfast here." 

" Oh! indeed. How long did they stop?" 

"Not more than two hours." 

" And where did they go when they left here?" 

" I don't exactly know, sir, myself; but Jones, the mail-coachman, 
"%fho is now on the premises, knows, I believe, all about them." 

" What's his name?" 

" Jones, sir. Shall I send him in?" 

" I wish you would." 

The landlord withdrew, and the colonel said—" Now, if you do not 
appear to be angry, we shall be able to ascertain all. We must in the 
fost place give him some wine. We shall be able to get nothing out of 
him without that."* 

Wine was accordingly ordered, and when Jones had learned what the 
landlord had said, he proceeded to make his appearance. 

" Mr. Jones, I believe," said the general, as Jones entered. 

" Yes, sir; my name is Jones." 

" Take a seat, Mr. Jones: and help yourself to a glass of wine." 

Jones took a seat, and had a glass of wine, and said — ^^ Gentlemen, 
good health!" but at the same time thought that that was not the way 
to catch him. 

" You have had a wedding here, Mr. Jones," said the general, " have 
you not?" 

" Yes, sir: and a very merry wedding it was." 

" Very meny was it?*' 

"Very, sir; very. I'd the honour of giving the happy bride 
away.'* 

" Oh! indeed. Did you know her previously?" 

" I never set eyes on her before that morning." 

"Oh! then you only knew the bridegroom?" 

" I didn't know much about him before, sir; but as he took a fancy 
to me, and as I took a £uicy to him, and as he asked me to go to church 
witli him, I did." 

" Exactly; and you spent the day with them, I suppose?" 

" I did; and a very happy day we had of it, too." 

" Here?" 

" Oh! no; we w^t to Cheltenham." 

" Indeed I Then they are at Cheltenham now, I suppose?" 

"No; they left the next day." 

" And where are they now? Can you tell me? The fact is, Mr. 
Jones, I have something of importance to communicate to them. It is 
hence that I wish to know where they are now." 

" Well, I can't exactly say, sir, and that's the truth ; but they are 
either in Liverpool, London, or Newmarket." 

" Liverpool^ London, or Newmarket! You mean to say, I presume, 
that you know they are somewhere?" 
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<< Yefy KMBAwhere in one of those plaeee/' 

"But in which do you think they're most likely to be?" 

" Why, I think the most likely place is London.** 

" But, of course, Mr. Jones, haying spent the day with tibem, you 
know where they thought of going when they left Oheltenham?** 

" I know that they bought of going to I/mdon; but they weie very 
imdecided about it. I can, however, tell yon who knows where they 
are/' 

« Who is that?" 

" His &ther, who is living at Newmarket. He*s certain to know. 
By-the-bye, do you know the bride's father, sir?" 

« Yes." 

'< Is he angry at all, sir?" 

<< Why do you ask?" 

'< Because the bride spoke of him all day so much, that I thought she 
was afraid that he would be; and Fm sure he's no reason to be angry 
about it, for she's got a man who'll make a most excellent husband--- 
not a poor finniking fool of a Mow, but a man, and nothing bnt a man, 
who'll make her as happy as the birds in the airI-<«« trump, sir; what 
/ call a trump.'* 

"Are you a fiither, Mr. Jones?" 

" Yes: I've five of 'em at home." 

"And could you, as a faiher,&el justified in giving your countenance 
to this marriage, which you knew to be a clandestine one?" 

" Yes: I oan't say I knew it until the very morning; but if I'd 
known it months before it would have been all the same to me." 

" But had she been your daughter, how would you have liked it?" 

"How should I have liked it! I should have been an ass if I 
hadn't been pleased with the fact of her having a man like that. He's 
a credit to the community. A lord needn't be ashamed to own him. 
You can't know him, sir: I'm sure, if you did, you wouldn't have asked 
me how I should have liked it." 

" But suppose, Mr. Jones, you objected to him?" 

" Objected to him? What is there in him to object to? Doesn't he 
bear a good character?" 

" Why, as far as his cJiaracter is concerned, he cert^nly has borne 
a good one." 

"Very well, then. His character is good; he's a fine young man; a 
handsome fellow; warm-hearted, generous, high-spirited, affectionate; 
in short, a man calculated to make a woman happy. What then is 
there in him to object to? Fathers, sir, are frequency fools: they fre- 
quently study their own pride instead of their children's happiness: 
they'd rather marry a child to a wretch who happened to move in a bril- 
liant sphere than give her to an honourable man if in a position below 
their own. What care they for their children's happiness? What oan 
they care for their children's feelings? We all know what women are 
made of, and isn't it cruel to blast their hopes, and thus make them 
wretched for life? I say that it's barbarous, sir, and if tbfit lady's 
father W|U3 here, sir, Fd tell )iim exBoAj^ the same,'^ 
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'' Mr. Jones,^ interpoied Colonel Storr, '< at whioh cbnreh were they 
Tnarried?" 

" At that, sir, just over the way to the left." 

" Thank you. We feel obliged to you for the information you have 
^vMi. Good morning." 

^ Good morning, gentlemen,** said Jonei, at he rose. << But if vou 
should see that lady's father, it will be an act of friendship to tell him 
ihat if he behaves like a man he*ll take her again to his heart.'* 

" Good morning, Mr. Jones,** said the colonel, "good morning.** 

" I wish you good morning," said Jones, who bowed, and with feelings 
of high satisfaction, withdrew. 

" llie fellow's enthusiastio,** observed C!olonel Storr, as the general 
paced the room thoughtfully. <* Well: what will be the next step to 
take?*' 

"Why the next step will be to return 1" replied the general. "I 
snppose that Mow told the truth when be said they had quitted Chel- 
tenham?*' 

" I haven*t the slightest doubt of that." 

" Then it will, of coursoi be useless to pursue them. Suppose we 
return to London at once?" 

" Will it be worth while to look at the register?" 

"Perish the register! No, I'll not see it." 

" Shall / go and see it, that we may be sure?" 

" Well, well: do so, do so, Storr, and 1*11 give the necessary orders.** 

The colonel went accordingly, and having seen the register, duly at- 
tested, returned. 

" You have seen it, of course?'* said the general. 

" I have." 

" Then as we can do nothing more here, we had better start." 

" Have you ordered a chaise?" 

" Yes. We shall be able to reach town to-night, and then proceed 
—that is, if you will accompany me— to Newmarket in the morning.** 

The colonel consented to this arrangement, and when the chaise 
was annoimced they started for London, where they arrived about half- 
past ten, and feeling fatigued, retired early to rest. 

In the morning, immediately after breddast, they started again, and 
on reaching Newmarket, they sent for Todd, in order to hear what he 
had to say. 

" Mr. Todd," said Boots, who had been charged with the message, 
" two genelmen at the Rutland wants to see you." 

" Two genelmen wants to see me at the Rutland!" cried Todd: " who 
are they?" 

" Oh, they're two genelmen." 

" Well, but who are they? You know *em, of course. You know 
everybody. Why don't you tell me who they are?" 

" I wasn't to say I but I do know one on 'em." 

"WeU, and who's he?" 

" Why, it's General Brooke." 

" Then tell 'em I can't come, If they want mif the^ know where to 
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find me. Stop,*^ he added: << second thoughts is best. I wUl go. 
PoUy,go mH hrmg dowa.niy best ooi^. .Now, wbfti'U.yoii.rbare to 
take?". ., . ■ . ... ' . ■ ..- ■'■ • 

'< Oh, I don't (»ie:. just a tiumbWul o' mm.** . : . ,;v; 

The ram wm drawn, and the coat was brought down^ aaid:«ben 
he hnd raooeed^ in getting it on he walked with Boots up U^thtMnb* 
land Anoi. •/ ■ Mi 

** Now, Mr. Todd/' said the general, fiercely, as Todd wab ahpwil>Milo 
the room; " now, sir, where's your son P* 

'' Do TOia want him, sir?*' inquired Todd. • / 

''I ask you where he is.** . • t .,,i«.. 

^VWeli, I can't exactly answer that question.** .-.-.n ;. i:,. 

. . " *Tis false, sir. You con do so, if you please!** ' • . / (.ii. 

'' Can any mortal fiesh know better than I know whether. I onixtm. 

noty - . • f ■.;./ bMl 

s, ^' No quibbling, sir, with me. You well know where h«i is bow. h y, .; 

''Have it so, general, if you please. Tm not iU*manner^ evo^ghjto 

cast in your teeth what you*ve cast in mine. I say that I donli^emw 

where he is. I know where he was, but where he is now, I>fihki'n*t 

know till the momin*.** iri.„u 

" You know, I suppose, what he has had the impudence to d&?!.*.i ... / 

'' Lnpudenoe. If you call it impudence, he certainly has had.jthe ioh' 

pudence to marry a lady who loves him, and who'll be as.biq)py/.whlij 

him as she could have been with the very first lord in the land;** .. ... t 

^ « Bah! Don't talk to me. He*8 a villain.*' . / 

"No, he's not." 

t^' I say that he is! a vulgar, low bred, contemptible villain.** 
"Don't use sich hard words, sir. Don't use *eml Because X4an*i 
stand it.** • •/ 

" You Gan*t stand it! What do I care about that?** 
« Perhapa nothin* ; but if you force me to speak my mind, I may say ■ 
8u£fen,I don't wai^ to say; and thus widen the breach between .you;aad 
your daughter, sir; which I should now be sorry to do.** 
" She is my daughter no longer. I disown her.** 
" I hope now the thing's done, you'll think better of it, sir." 
" Never I I have cast her off! and I'll make that scoundrel remember 
it the longest day he has to li^e.** 

" His memory, I hope, will not want to be refreshed.** 
"Insolence!'* 

" Insolence, General Brooke?*' 

" M^ insolence! How dare you attempt to bandy words with me.** 
" Weil, I don't know so much about bandying words; but you aant 
for me to have some conversation with me, didn't you? I came*caiise 
I thought you'd be open to reason; if I hadn't, I wouldn't ha' come at 
alL. I've taken already, sir, more from you, than I'd have taken from 
any other man upon earth ; and if this is to be it, and nothen but this,, 
I'd better say * GRkkI day,* at once. You've called him a scoundrel — " 
" He ia a scoundrel! a mean, low, cunning, deceitful sooundrcU** 
".H^'a^no moi:e a «couAdr«l than you «ie." 
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^I my tiul he^tto mate a teouiidrel than you are. And tinoe you 

<!ome to meannessy cunning, and deceit, who set him the example? 

IVhat did jou want to send him abroad for? Wa«n*t it to better his 

condition? Ix> enhirga his mind among the foreign powers? to teach 

liim all the continental languages, and thus to polish him up like a 

^[enelman? Was that open, candid, and manly; or was it mean, low, 

<)«aning, and deeeitfUl?^ 

'^ / never told him all this.*' 

'' No; but a Mend of yours did, who was set on by yon ! a gendman 

:xamed Colonel Storr! But you as good as said it yourself. When you 

-called upon me in your carriage to know if I'd heard from him, what 

did you say? Didn't you say that you ony called because you was 

anxious for his welfare? Was that there cunning? Was that deceit? 

Did you care a single button about what became of him? Woulcln't you 

have been glad to hear he*d gone to the bottom of the sea, so g^reat was 

your jHudety for hki wel^urer 

' ^ l^lence! Do you think I'll submit to be talked to by youT* 

'^I shouldn't have mentioned these things at all, ony you talked 
about cunning and deceit. But, even now, if you'd do one thing, I'd beg 
your pardon humbly. I don't care a bit about myself: treat me as you 
like: nor do I care so much about Tom; he can fight his own battles as 
well-aa I can; but if you would forgive your child, I'd fall upon my 
knees and thank you.** 

" Never! Never, while I've breath!" 

*' I still hope you'll think better of it. The thing is done ; and what's 
done, can't be undone. Your vengeance now can do no good. It can 
ony make her unhappy." 

" Where is she? Tell me where she is." 

'^ If you'll promise to forgive her — ^I don't care about your being 
friendly with him— but if you'll promise that you'll forgive Asr, FU let 
you know where they live the first thing in the m(»min'. Will you 
forgive her?" 

"No! Never!" 

" Then why do you want to know where they Hvey 

" That I may go and >vring her heart." 

" Then you shall never know from me." 

" /'W hunt them up." 

" And so you may ; but I'll not put you om the scent." 

" But, Mr. Todd," said Colonel Storr, who felt ashamed of the part 
he had taken; and who winced imder Todd's illustration of cunning and 
deceit: ^^ are they living in a style of comfort?" 

** They are, sir. Yes, sir; thev are." 

^' Bnt whence do they derive their funds?" 

^^From me. I am not a poor man. I've been careful all my life; 
and if Tom wants a thousand, he can have it. I'll take care tliey want 
for nothra. All I tiiink of is her happiness; and as, in oourse, she 
can't be happy unless the general forgives her, that's all I care about 
now. I haven't the pteasufe of knowu^ you, sir/' he eootinued, ai the 
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general left the room; ^^ but if yon'd persuade him only to f<xtgi¥e her, 
jou eaii*t Uiink how gratefbl I should be. I do all I ea% and ao does 
Tom; but stiH she must think, for women has feelii^. Do you see 
them two horses, sir?" he added, taking the oolonal to thewittdow. 
" Tket^re beauties, sir, ain't they?" 

" Very fine ones, indeed." 

^^ They're theirs, sir; they are. I bought ^em t'other day. The 
near un's hers, the off un's Tom's. I'm goin' to send 'em up in a daj 
or two to 'em. I will make 'em happy if I ean; but while the general 
holds out so, she must, as I said afore, think. Now, do try to bring 
him round: do, sir, pray. I don't want him to ask Tom to his house. 
Alt I want him to do, is to say hell forgive hear." 

^ Well, Mr. Todd, we^U see what can be done." 

'* Thfisik you, sir. God bless you.** 

^ Of course, we canH expect that he'll do Ihia at onoe. Hemay, in a 
few days, be somewhat more calm." 

^^ Exactly, sir; I understand what you mean. I ain't a bit aorpriaed 
at his being hot, now; but I hope, for her sake, thai he'll think better 
ofit.** 

^ Wellf we shall see. But don't say anodier wosd likely to be offen- 
sire to him.** 

**No,sir; TH noe." 

^ Are you ready?" said the general, whio returned at this momenta 

" Yes," replied the colonel : " quite." 

'' Greneral," said Todd, " I'm sony if Vve said a single word to ofiend 
yon. If I have, all I can say is, I beg your pardon, and wish you, sir, 
good afternoon." 

The general — ^as Todd bowed and quitted the room^— ^turned his back 
upon him with an expression of cmitempl. 

^ Did you see a pair of horses pass while you were out?" inquired 
the colond. 

•* A pair of bays?^ 

« Yes." 

*^ I couldn't help admiring them. Whom do they belong to?" 

'^ One is Georgmna's, the other is Tom's." 

" What!" 

" They were bought by Todd the other day for them. He says that 
he vnll do all he can to make them happy, and only hopes that you will 
eventually forgire her." 

" If I ever doy Storr, may I perish.^ 

The cok>nel said no more. They entered the chaise which was wait- 
ing for them, and almost in silence proceeded to the Hall. 

Mrs. Brooke was the first who saw the chaise approach^ and the mo- 
ment she perceived it she called to Aunt Rachel, and went down with 
her to the door. 

** Oh!" she exclaimed, when the general had alighted, "I've been ib 
a most dreadful state of suspense. Have you ascertained, dear?" 
^Yes; I have ascertained; I have ascertained ^1." 
<'WdrsttM AmtBMb6l->»<«i^» w#Ul miift»uimr 
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" W1h> t^ be!" eried the general, in a tone of bitter irony. << The man 
whom you so much admired!— a person of distinguished bearing !— one 
of fhd nobility dbuM^e^Z-^a man of nmh and stoHonl^'^a gentleman^ at 
aU eveMsl Kaohel, you're a fboir 
" You are— a gentleman.** 

" But^ najr dear," cried Bfrs. Brooke, " who is he? Tell me, pray, 
wh« k heT 

** Why, this person of distinguished bearing— -this elegant sprig of 
nobility— -4^ taut of raidc and station, whom she so admired — ^bah! 
I'm ashamed of her — ^" 

" Brother!" exclaimed Aunt Rachel, indignantly — " brother! you're 
a brute! Do you think that ril be thus insulted? Am I to submit to 
your vulgar spleen? No!*' 

'' My dear, dear Rachel!** exclainied Mrs. Brooke. ^Indeed, indeed 
he didn't intend it; he knew not what he was saying at the time." 

'* Anne!" said the general sternly, ^^ I know well what I am siCying. 
The man whom she actually wished her to have, is no other than that 
low-bred scoundrel." 
« What Thomas?" 

'' Aye! ffe is tbe gentleman: he is the man whom she wished her to 
maiTy! — " 

."Brother! you wrong me!" exclaimed Aunt Rachel. "You wrong 
xne every way ; I'll not aidure it. I knew nothing of the man ; you know 
%hat I laaew nothing of him; you know my object in saying what I did 
say, and yet you insult me. I'll not endure it. I am not compelled to 
put up with it, nor will I." 

She then indignantly left the room— told the postboys, who. were 
waiti^ to be padd, not to leave-^einred her maid to prepare on the 
instant— dressed herself with all possible speed ; and, while the general 
was raving, and the colonel wiae endeavouring to sooliie the feelings of 
Mrs. Brodke, she entered 1^ chaise with her maid, and was off. 

The general, on hearing the chaise start, recollected tliat he had not 
paid the postboys. He therefore lefl the room, and at once ascertained 
that hk sister htnA qtiitled the Hall. 

"Let her go!" he exclaimed. "Let her go. She's off!" he added, 
on rift-entering the room. 
" What Rachel, dear?* eried Mrs. Brooke. " Is it possible?" 
^^ il if— both possible and pleasing. Let her go. She, doubtless, 
thinks that I shall follow her. She's mistaken — mistaken." 
** I'm veryj very sorry for it." 

"I'm not. I'm glad she's gone. She's a hypocrite, Anne! depend 
upon. that. This marriage, no douibt, was promoted by her. u she 
were not guilty, would s^ stebt off thus? She knew it iH fVom first to 
hisll. She Simetioned it, and then osime- here with the villanous He of 
her being convineed! that he was at least a gentleman .'" 

f hiM itm oo^jeetore Wais most itoijust is a ^t which need not be 
stated here. It will be, however, correct to itate, that as Aunt Rachel 
felt quite convinced that her brother itPintgined that the tatttch had been 
absdluCdy wmp^kmH hjf ^S9i siie ipt" nH^ itiohti on hating ^tvenge, 

Gt 2 
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and, in purwance ^f .ibis resolutip;!, s^r^. fyr XodilUie momeofc sjte -reached 
Newmarket. 

Boots, as Mere^.w^the me«8eng<?r; 8«)dat,was witt him a labour of 
love, for he knew that, he should get another " thimblq-fuir* of ^um, 
which, being interpreted, means half-a-qnartem, 

"I tell you what it is, Mr. Todd," said he, "you seems to be about 
as big a man as the prime minister. You*re wanted particular ^igain at 
tlveButland.** 

" Agm!" cried Todd. " Why, what's up now? Who is itr 

" A lady." 

" A what?" 

"Akdy." 

" A youi^ 'un?" 

"Jiifo; slie*8 rayther M in the tooth; but a lady for all that.^ 

" I know. It's the general's wife, ain't it?" 

" No, it ain't her; but she came back in the chaise the general had." 

" Well, who else can it be?" 

"I don't know. It ain't her." 

" Well, ni come up and see who it is. Here, Polly,^ bring down my 
coat agin, will you! What'U you have to take?— -a drop o'.rum?" 

" Well I don't care if I do— the leasest drop." 

The rum was draMm and duly drank, and when the best coat ]uid been 
brought and put on, Todd accompanied Boots to the inn. 

" Mr. Tod(^ I believe?" said Aunt Rachel, as he entered the room 
which she occupied. 

" Jist so, ma'am." 

" You will excuse me for having thus troubled you, I'm sure. My. 
n£une is Brooke: General Brooke's sister: and consequently Geoi^iana's 
aunt." 

" Oh! indeed, ma'am. From Malvern?" 

" Yes. My object in sending for you, Mr. Todd, is simply to ascer- 
tain how your son and Georgiana arc at present situated." 

" You're very good, ma'am; but in what respect do you mean?" 

" I speak with reference to their ability to live in a style of comfort" 

^^ Oh I yes, ma'am; I'll take care of that" 

" I am happy to hear that you have the power to do so. She cannot 
claim Iier money for some months, as you are aware. You know, of 
coursoy that when of age, she will be entitled to t^venty thousand 
pounds?" 

'.^ I have heai'd tliat &he would be entitled to something; but really I 
didn.'t know wh^t 

"That is the sum which my sister lefl her, and I was thinking that, 
although she deceived me, slie ought not to be allowed to want." . 

" You're very good, but she shan't want, ma'am. I'll take care they 
want £ar nothing. But, ma'am, ain't you angry with her?" 

"Wliy,I mustjsay I ielt vexed^ Mr. Todd: I certainly must say ihat 
Still, under all ^e circYun8t|mces« itshe should feel disposed to write to 
me, I shall xipt treat her letter, with i^oatempt" 

^'^yf^^:ii^j^}^!!^ Wf ^A^h ^wi; and siiMe yai^'re aa Mud*- 
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give her." 

^TWtlt lum i hav6 nothing now to do. iTiiflf affair hda been* the 
tiUlse of jiiy s^paialSng fiom hint. I have just left the Hall, and shall 
never return; but if at any time Georgia shouKd want assistance, let 
her Writb to mtf.** 

"•GrOd bless you, ma^am. For her sake, 1 feel most grateful. Her 
heart will be full when she hears of it, I know. Are you going bock to 
Malvern, liia'am?'' ■ 

" Yes : I hope to be in London this evening, and to-morrow I intend 
to go on. Have you heard from your son within the last day or two?** 

'^ Yes, I. have ma*am; and I shall hear agin from him in the momin'." 

'* Well, r];n not disposed to enter into this affair now: I have no de- 
sire to say a single word having reference to the propriety of the pro- 
ceeding, but I hope that your son will be kind to Gcorgiana,. and 
conduct himself in all respects well." 

^' Be sure of that, ma'am: be quite sure of that. He's safe, ma'am, 
to be about the best husband goin'. She couldn't have had a better 
than K^'ll be nohow." 

'^ If T'ffhd that his fiiturd conduct justifies respect he shall not want 
a friend." 

"Heaven bless you, ma'am, and thank you. You've taken a great 
weight off* my mind^ and Vm sure that you will off of theirs." 
' "Slie men fanig the bell, and as the chaise was quite ready, Todd, with 
many earnest expressions of gratitude, saw her safely off. 

.His first object then was to write to Tom; and as he, on all occasions, 
ft)ttod this job of Writii^ to be a strong job, he shut himself up, and 
bdBfeiJ^nth^ night, had succeeded in producing the following letter:— 

**Deer. tommey. 
:; -p <*This kums with My kined luv Toe ye%v opin diat 3rew And 
yewer deer wife is well As it leeves Me At pressant and thenk God /ore 
It i rite This to nite Toe be reddey termorrer corse the jeivieral sent 
fore me too day and wen I whent too the rutland too im he Begins fore 
too Blow up like bricks and At frist I guv im As good as he sent but i 
tbort it best arter too draw in my oms corse i thort i cood Do more with 
itii wfeU there was Another nob with im wich dident say mtttch so-wcn 
thi^-|eiintatlLeft us alone i arStim topurswade im fore too think better 
off It and he sed he wood and So arter a Bit thay both whent off 
toggther and In about A cupple off -ourr arter boots knms down a^ 
and Ses ses He Mr. todd ses he theres A lady at The rutland witch 
wterts j^ Now so Up I goes ajgintind Wlio shood ItT)e but g^orgey- 
anneys ant so she sies ses she oSv ifr thwjr sittiwated In' liie so Ses imum 
thcjr doittt want And sharnt want Fore nothen so Ses she ime glad dff It 
the jenneral and me Sei Bhe is ad a row about It and if ^igey^uneji^* 
ses she liker to izte a letter let er and If At^ dtis ses she i shamt Is^te 
II With lontem^t shes A gdod tai tomme^^hels and nodicta bnt ses she 
if he treets er well and GbisSi dti Riti WsKamt iscf^ sliie'wantFore a 
fiend so Tefw ste^^teamej itm ^ dl^ nMfWtoV gt«^aaii»sr MM' lite 
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ses she she*!! Haye tweuty thousaa wen she kwaaa off 9gB and So Uiats 
all rite and ivc got the osses regglar bcwtys and no Misteak and i 
means to send em wen I nose were Too send em Too and dont Lei the 
jennend no were yew old out it aint off no youse yet i no but he*s 4^ 
too kum round bine by and 90 giv my biv too geoigeyanney and niind 
wot Tcwer arter and Get er too Rite too er Ant and 60 no more At 
pressant from yewer ewer affeckshunnate father 

''TmoTor Todd. 

" N.B. as i dont rite Mutch off a Stick yew no yew can reed 
this Ijy^ar bat needeni sho it too anny Mortle fle^.** 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE FKST VISIT, 

DuBiKa the first month Tom was in an absolute delirium of l0^: 
he thought of nothing— dreamt of nothing— cared for nothing but bi^ 
own — ^his dear Geoigiana. Everything was new to him, and eo deUght- 
full She sang to him-^played to him-^read to hini— and conversjed 
with him, while he blessed and caressed her from morning till nigl^t in 
a state of unmingled rapture. The idea of going out without her never 
occurred to him. Wherever he went she went too. He was enchanted 
with her— she was so lovely — so amiable-— so good; and she was en- 
chanted with hiin*^he was so affectionate-— so devoted — so kind. 

<< My darling George!" he would of^ exclaim, '' you're an angel 
out and out! Didn't I tell you that we should be happy— eh? Didn't 
I tell you so? Who wouldn't marry to be as happy as we are! Why 
I love you every day better and better! I don't know what to do witb 
myself, I love you so dearly. You're a duck| Greorge, and that^s aboi^t 
the bottom of it. Give us 9 song, and I'll smother you with kisses. 
Take a &w to begin with. Whv I could eat you! Now thep, stnk^ 
up; but don't look at me with them beauti^ eyes; if you do, I 4on* 
know what^ll be the consequence, you deirling,^^ 

Having passed this month in Loxulon, Tom b^an to imagine that 
some slight change would impart an additional icest for joy; apd as 
Aunt Rachel — to whom Georgiana had frequently written — nad given 
them permission to visit her at Ma}Vem, t)iey decided on taking H 
trip for a week, and i^tartad at once, leaving Marjrin town. 

** Now, my love," said G^eorgiani^i on readiing Worcester, whw e tbej 
dined, '' you will not-rl hope tha^ you will notr— be angry a^t w^t I 
am going to saji dear; frig your 
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<< Angler Tfspimi Tool ^' Angry! How can I be angry with you? 
It auBi't to be dope I and no mistake. I can*t be angry at what you say, 
*cause I know what you say is exact the correct thing, and nodiing at 

" Well, the^i dear Tom, I only wish to observe that althougli my 
aunt is a kind good creature, she is very particular indeed." 

'* And very proper, too. I shall suit her, my love, to a hair." 

'^ Bhe /99ter|^auis a very high opinion of you now, and it would be, of 
coorsei e^ctr^aoiely painful to me, if, by any inadvertence, by any want 
(^circumspection, you should forfeit tne opinion she entertains." 

" Iieave that to me, my love: leave that to me. Depend i^xm this, 
there's no nob in the land which 11 act more like a nob than me. I 
know what you mean, my darling George ; but dcm't be a mite alarmed. 
If there's any man alive which can act as a gentleman, I'll be the man 
now, and no mistake about it." 

'' You see, my love, it is of little consequaice wlien we are alone ; and 
I know that you have too much good sense not to perceive that having 
been comparatively imaccustoni)^ to society you cannot be perfectly 
conversant witli its forms. Men of tibe most brilliant genius, dear Tom, 
will ofteup-^very ofien^-*&il, where the most unintellectual persons 
succeed." 

^* I see! I see! 'cause they're more used to it." 

^' E^Mctly ; and, therefore, until one feels perfectly at home in society, 
it ia wise to say as little as possible. When we are silent, those arouad 
xifl.f»re willing to give us credit for the possession of much more know- 
ledge than we have." 

^' J s^! It's an out-and-out dodge to be silent when a man knows 
lie do«»'t know much. But Fll cook it. Don't be at all afraid of me. 
I woijoi't say a word as ain't regular and spicy. If she didn't know who 
1 was,, I'd pound she'd take me for a high-blown nob.'* 

'^.you'll excuse me, my love, I hope, for naming the matter.'^ 

*' Excuse you i Why, what do you think I'm made of? Don't I know 
that what.you say to me is all for my own good? Excuse you! Why, 
I love you all the better for it. Don't I want to learn? and how can I 
learn if you don't learn me? Ain't it a blessing to have a wife which 
knows things; and don't I know that you know more than I knoW| a 
pre^iouvs sight. / should thmk so ! And, therefore, don't say another 
syllable about it. See how I'll conduct myself, that's all; see* If she 
don't say> if I ain't a gentleman bom, I ad like one^ I'll be bound to be 
bHat^ed." 

" Well, my love, I'm glad that you appreciate the importraoe of 
being circumspect; that is to say, of being cautious. I should not have 
mentioxi^ it, but that I know how exceedingly particular my aunt iS) 
my dear." 

'' It's all right t all right. PU be up to the mark. If I do make a 
fool of myself, tell me, uiat's all. I'll do tlie trick as spicy as any gen- 
tleman going ; and that you'll see, and no mistake. Why, I Wouldn't 
hurt your ddicate little feelings for the world." 

«' I do not believe that you would) dear, voUingly." 
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''Not a bit of it. Vd die firatl Yon know how I love you; so 
don*t be afraid* And now, my angel, as time's getting on, don't yoa 
think we had better be off ? ' 

'' I am qoite inclined to start, my love, if yon are." 

'' Well, then, let's be off at once. While yon're putting on your traps, 
I'll go and see after the chaise." 

Georgiana rang the bell, and withdrew; and on her retam«^the 
chaise being ready-— they pursned their journey to Malvern. They 
said but litttle on the road. With Georgiana locked in his arms, Tom' 
was studying a variety of speeches which, in his view, were ealetdiaJted 
to make an impression, while she, apprehensive that he would commit 
himself, almost dreaded the visit. 

''Well," said he, after a very long pause, ''we're cuttii^ ah>ng! 
getting veiT near now! But I say, George : what am I to call ber? : I don't 
want, you know, to make a mess of it. Ain't she my aunt as well as 
yours? And ain't I to call her aunt?" 

" No, my knre." 

" Then am I to say, ' Yes, ma'am,' and « No, ma'am?' " 

"Oh! dear me, no. Say 'Yes,' or 'No,' plainly. Never addresfir 
her as ' Ma'am.' You might sometimes say ' My dear madam.' " 

" Yes, that's it! That's the ticket! ' My dear madam.' I knew 
it was something. Here we are!" he added. "There's the inn^^-the 
btessed inn— your aunt passed while I was having the stout. I wouldn't 
miss having a bottle of stout at that house before we leave for any 
money, for if it hadn't been for that, I shouldn't have found out my 
own darling Greorge." - 

The chaise now drew up to the gate, and Aunt Rachel went cbwn to 
receive them, and having most affectionately embraced Greorgiana, she 
shook hands with Tom, and at once made him feel that she was indeed 
happy to see him. 

"You have not dined, my love, I presume!" said Aunt Rachel, 
having conducted them into t^ drawing-room. 

" Yes, dear atmt," replied Georgiana. '* We dined at Worcester." 

"Oh! Well, oome then, at once, dear, and take off your things. 
Mr. Todd, you will exouse us for a short time? I hope," she added, 
again taking his hand, " that you will here feel perfectly at home.'* 

Tom bowed respectfully; and, by his silence, somewhat hushed 
Georgiana's fears. 

" She ain't a bad sort," said he, on being left alone. " If she gdes 
on like this, it'll do. I must take care, and not put my foot in it, that's 
all; and, as the least said 's soonest mended, I'd better, befbre hqr, 
shui up shop." 

During this short soliloquy, Georgiana was warmlj caressed by 
Aunt Raohd, upon whose neck she had fallen in tears. 

" Dear aunt!" she exclaimed. " Oh, this is indeed kind. I did not 
expect it: I do not deserve it; and jret, I thought, that you wouJd for- 
give me»" 

".Come, my love, come: dry your eyes," said Aunt Rachel. **D«r 
not let him see that you have been weeping. It may give him pain. 
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IVhy, he mUy lAyetyiTBry hxtdaomt, Geta^ If he be a« kind as 
lie is handsome, I^cannotbe'surptnodajb jonr loving him to much." 

'* He is kind: oh! most kind. He's all devbtion. Yoii vdli, I know, 
dear aiint, excuse axqr little mistake into ivhich he maj fall?" 

^^ Why, of course, mjr lore. Bnt the mistakes whidi he'U midoe will 
be but few, for I perceive he has good sense." 

" He has; but he is not yet higklff polished." 

'^Kow, don't bfe at^U apprehensive on that point. He «id I shall get on 
togelher very well, I know; therefore, don't say another word abeitit it." 

They" then returned to Tom; who, as they entered, rose, and taking 
Qeoj^giaim to the window, said— » 

" Why, jrouVe been crying !" 

**8Hghtly^ dear," repUed Crcorgiana. "My aunt was so kind, I 
OQuldift heip it" 
' ^« So land,'!' said Tom. ** That's better.'' 

" It's all over now, dear." 

" That's better still. Don't cry any more. I can't stand it;" 

" Now, Mr. Todd," said Aunt Rachel, gaily; " recollect, while you 
^^JC^gj-hfto, youond Ge(»^ must not have all tne conversation to your- 
^^Ives. \Foii and! have scarcely had a word together yet. How do 
3roa lik6 Malvern?" 

"Very much, indeed,*' replied Tom; "it's an out-and-out place. 
^I^here seetns to be nothing at all but trumps in it, and if on are about 
t:lie best trump of the lot." 

^^ Do you .think so?" said Aunt Rachel, smiling, while Georgiana's 
^rieck and face wei-e crimson. 

" Think so?" replied Tom ; " tliink so? I know it, because you are 
kind to Qeorge. As to the place itself, it's the most spicy plac^ I ever 
<Mid see, -JN^othmg can be more out-and-out." * 

" I perfectly agree with you," observed Aunt Rachel, who felt much 
sunused:; ^' it is, indeed, a sweet place. And now, Mr. Todd^ Xvo'U have 
a glass of wine together, shall we?" 

"I shall fed most proud^" replied Tom; "but it won't be the first 
time I've drank your good health. The first time I drank it I recollect 
weH: I drank it then in a bottle of stouts" * ' . 

" Tom, my dear 1" cried Georgiana. 

" As tn» as Ftm alive it's a fact." 

" And where were you then?" inquired Aimt Rachel. * 

" At therinn here^ over the way. I'H teU you how itfwas; VA or- 
dered *a bottle of stout, and just as you was passing, the waiter somehow 
happened^to mention yout name. That was thecatise of my finding out 
Greorge. If it hadn't been for that stout, I don't think I ever should 
haite found heif , here at all. So I've liked bottled stout ever siifice. 
Champagne's good, and so's red port wine> but, in my mind, bottled 
stout ^beats 'em into fits*" ' 

f^ 'Dien do me the favour to touch the bell," said Atmt Rachel, who 
laughed outright, while poor Greorgiana was in agony. " Sarah^" she 
ad^, as theceirvant (entered; " tell Johntd go over to the inafor haTf- 
a-dosea bottles of stout" - "-».'': ^ • 
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^ Oh, by no meaiis on my ncoount. Oh, nof* orM Tom. 

" Dear annli*' said Geoi)g^ana; '' pay do not" 

** Now, I beg that yon will not interfiece. You have nothing what- 
ever to do with it. llr* Todd ia my gueiit, not vours.*' 

^' My dear,'' said GecHgiana, as the servant left the nxHn. ^^Uowcould 
you mention it?" 

" WeU," replied Tom; " tm sorry I did now." 

" Why sht^ you be sorry?" obsenred Attnt BhqM; '' Vm fflad it 

was mcntjopfld very glad, I wish, Geoi^ yo^ ifooldn't intwfore 

with us at alL Ur. Todd and I perfectly andfsrofcaiil aaoj^ ^thar. Do 
we not, Mr. Todd?" 

'' I know you're an out-and-out 8ort,"mtu|iied To«»; ^ I JpUbji yon, and 
no mistake about it" 

" I feel, of course, flattered." 

<<Not a bit of it. There aint 9, v^ of flattery 14 dH^ I <i9 like 
you, and I don't care who knows it. You'|« a good on, <9veiy iiKh of 
you, as Gecxrge said you was, and if I coujd jump tfaroiKgb the window 
to serve you, I'd do it witJi all the pleasuitB ii^ li|e. You want to make 
me happy: I know yoiii /do, and you ha¥e began it by making iva 
grateful. If I was to leave you Ibis mnoxant., and aavar #et qr^s on jmnl 
again, I should never forget you. George couldn't hdp ofyiqg, ymi was 
so kind, and, although Tm not going to cry, I fast it, and deeptyi too; 
and no mistake." 

^ Mr. Todd," cried Aunt Bachel, who really frit d^ight^sd with biOM 
<' how many complimeots do you mean to pay me?" 

«My heart's full of 'em," replied Tom; '< full: and Geotge's haiH^a 
full (rf 'em, too." 

<' You mean fUl ot gratitude, dear, do you not?" interposed QeorgisMk 

'* That's just what I do mean." 

'^ Then say no more about it," observed Aunt Bachel; ''I know the 
feelings you boUi entertain, and therefore don't say another word. 
Well, Sarah," she added, as the servant came in with a basket contain- 
ing the whole of the stout; ^'now some glasses and a oorkscrew, and 
then we diail get on." 

'* Oh, my dear aunt," said Georgiana, '^ I'm sorryif^" 

'* Did I not beg of you not to interfer^V* cried Amit Bachel, smiling. 
'< I request that you will mind what I aay, Mrs. Todd." 

'^ I'll open it," said T(»n, when the servant brought the oork^Krew. 

<< Thank you, sir," said Sarah, who, havipg placed the glasses on the 
table, retired^ 

Tom then opened one of the botd^, and when he had carefoUy filled 
a glass, he presented it with grace to Aunt Bachel. 

'^ I hope you'll excuse me," she observed, with a smile; " I really am 
afraid to touch it." 

"Oh, take a sip: now do," said Tom. "You don' knpw how happy 
you'll make me." 

" Well : I will put my lips to it" 

" There's a dear — that is — ^I beg pardon— -you ki|OW what I mefUWr 
it was on'y a slip, as we bay in the classics." 
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^ You fyxa^y num!" exclaimed Aunt Baclxcl, who b^an to laugh 
heartily: " Greorge njdll be jealous if you go on 8o/' 

" Jealous r cried Tom. ''There aint a mite of jealousy about her. Til 
bet you what you like that no mortal flesh idivc can maike her jealous." 
** You will never give me caiue to be jeak)US| dear Tom,** obeenred 
Georgiana, archly. 
" If I (fo you'll tell me, won't your 
" That she will!" ezclBume^ Aunt BacheL 
*^ Then Pll best ten to one she never does." 
** Qnlv ten to one?" 

'Til bet ten thousand to one she never does; and I don't think that^ll 
soit -any man's book. You'U have a little drop, my love, won't you?" 
he added, addressing Creorgiana. 
[ " Not anyi dear, thank you : Fd rattier not." 

f ''Oh| do hi^ a bite. Come — and I'll have this glass to myself. 
\ My dear madam, good heidth to you: George; my love." 

"Do you like that as well," said Aunt Rachel, "as that in which 
yoQ first drank my health at the inn?" 
"It's like mother's milk," replied Tom: *' I love it." 
'" Then open another bottle." 

Tom did so; and then replenished his glass, and smacked his lips, 
and eojoyed it highly, while Greorgiana, as well as her aunt, were nearly 
convulsed with l^ighter. 

"Pray do not mind him, dear aunt," said Georgiana, 99 she and 
Aunt Rachel retired to one of the windows. 

'^Hind him, my love!" replied Aunt j^hel. " Why he's one of the 
ftmniest men I ever met with." 
" He's strange, I know, and awkward, but he has a good heart." 
"I know that he has — I know it; and that is sufficient for me. I'd 
rather, my love, see a man li)ce that, than one of your self-sufficient, 
superficial fools, who conceive themselves to be oracles. I like him: I 
Hke him much. Now don't say another word about it. " Well, Mr, 
Todd," she added, " how are you getting on?" 

"Slap!" replied Tom, "Out-and-out. The stout's capital— K»iatal 
stout: I never tasted better." 
'^Is he fond of cofiee?" inquired Aunt Rachel. 
" Very," replied Georgiana. 
" Then we'll have it up now. Ring the bell, dear." 
Greorgiana did so, and cofiee was ordered. 
" The very thing I love," cried Tom. 
" You are i^d of cofiee, I believe," said Aunt Rachel* 
"K there's anything alive I like next to bottled stout, it's cofiee; 
because after that George always goes to the piano." 
" How do you like her singiiig, Mr. Todd?" 

" When she sings I always feel just as if I was in heaven— it's so 
like the singing of one of the angels." 
" Which of diem^ dear?" inquired Georgiana, gaily. 
" The loveliest of tihe lot," replied Tom, " and there's no mistake 
aboijt it." 
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Again Aunt Rachel merrily laughed, while Tom enjo]red his bottle 
stout, and Georgiana, tired of blushing, playfully patted his cheek. 

Coffee was produced, and Tom relinquished his stout; and whe^^ 
.they had drank about three cups each, he asked Georgiana to sing. 

" I cannot, dear," said Georgiana; " indeed I cannot." 

" What!'* cried Tom. " Tell that to the marine^." 

" I really feel too much fatigued, dear." 

" That's another thing," cried Tom; '^ that makes a hole in the matter 
at once. If that's the case, I wouldn't have you do it for the world." 

"I do feel fatigued, dear," obser\'^ed Georgiana; "still I will try to 
get through a song." 

*^ If you can't without distressing yourself, don't try." 

" I think, my love, I shall be able to manage it." 

" Well," said Tom, conducting her to the piano, " I can only say, 
my love, that if you can you'll delight us. She sings out-and-oitti" he 
added, turning to Aunt Rachel. " You've heard her, of course?" 

"Oh! frequently." 

" III back her against mortal flesh to sing one song." 

" And what song is that?" 

" * John Anderson my Joe.' " 

** Then do sing it, dear: I should so like to hear it." 

Greorgiana sang it with great effect, and then played a brillianl 
overture, and then sang another sweet song, and then another: in short, 
she continued to sing and to play until ten, when her aunt rose and 
bade them good night. 

" My dear," said Georgiana, when her aunt had retired, " how you 
did go on!" 

" I didn't put my foot in it, did I?'* said Tom. 

" You appeared to amuse my aimt highly." 

" Of course. She's an out-and-out good 'un, and nothing but a good 
'im. She likes to see people enjoy themselves, and she's just the one to 
make 'em do it. I thought for the first five minutes I'd better keep my 
tongue between my teeth ; but when I saw her bent upon makii^ us 
happy, I couldn't help letting it loose." 

" Well, she appeared to be highly delighted." 

" Oh ! it's all right, love. Depend upon that. I know at once when 
I can speak, and when I can't. I knew it was all quite right with her. 
She's nothing at all but an out-and-out good 'un." 

" She is very kind." 

" Kind, my love. She's stunning. I couldn't have thought it. As 
true as I'm alive, I couldn't have believed even you if you'd told me she'd 
been so kind. Why I'd go to the end of the world to serve her?" 

" She feels that you would. But be cautious, my dear: pray mind 
what you say. I would not have you commit yourseifhere for the world.'* 

" My dearest love, don't be alarmed Depend upon it, I'll not do 
that. But you must be fatigued, dear; come, let's go to bed.'* 

Georgiana was fatigued, and therefore immediately retired. 

In the morning. Aunt Rachel greeted Tom with the most pleasing 
familiarity-^sent to hire a couple of horses for him and GfeorgiaiiflH-4iiM 
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ponies brought round, and asked him what he thouf^ht of them, and 
wlien he had frightened her little groom by finding all sorts of faults 
^0irith his management, she sent for her phaeton that he might have n 
look at that. 

"Well," said he, when the phaeton had been brought; " the machine's 
■well enouglf — ^it's ai^ery fair machine— but there ain't any comfort in 
it— it ain't a mite fit for you ! I wish you'd let me put the whole esta- 
'blishment in order? I'd make them there ponies look twenty pound 
better; and, sis to the phaeton, I'd have it what it ought to be — a com- 
fortable out-and-out thing.*^ 

**Well," said Aunt Rachel; "I should really feel obliged if you 
voold take the trouble." 

"Trouble!" cried Tom; "it'll be a pleasure, and nothing but. Do 
yott think of going for a drive this morning?'' 

■^f Why^ if you would accompany me and George, I should like it 
mnch." 
" Then put the ponies in, boy, and don't be a month about it." 
Aunt Rachel and Georgiana then went to dress, and Tom followed 
^ boy to the stable, which he had no sooner entered, than he looked 
round, and cried " Why, what's all this? Is this a state of mind to 
^^p a stable in? Look here: here you arc. You're all a mass of 
'■«ek! rU give you a wrinkle or two by-and-bye. But get the har- 
^^on. Is this your harness? Is this the way to keep harness, think 
JOft? la it fit for a lady to look at? What are you after? Is that the 
^*y you put a collar on?" 

'-The boy said nothing; he did his best, and perspired freely: but he 
'p^Hy was so dreadfully nervous at the time, that he could scarcely get 
^e harness on at all. 

'' Oh," resumed Tom ; '^ you and me must have a little conversation 

*<^ther. This sort of thing, you know, won't do at no price. What's 

your wages?" 

■'*Four pound a year, sir," replied the boy, timidly. 

" Four pound a year. Well, it ain't too much ; but you ain't what 

/call ch(^p at that. Ilere's reins! Do you think they're fit to touch 

with a pair of tongs? Come, come, make 'em a little matters tidy. Is 

. that the way you do it? Send I may live! Here, give us hold. Now, 

I'll tell. you what it is, my little swell: if you attend to me as you ought, 

I'll make a man of you : I'll learn you how things should be done, and 

how to do 'em, so that, when you get a liltle matters older, you may be 

w^rth thirty pound instead of four. Theixj, jump in and take *em round. 

What] is that the way you hold the reins? Why don't you take 'em 

so? Now then. What do you want to turn so sharp for? Ain't there 

lot«.of room? You'll have tlic whole blessed thing over! Take a 

sAveop: ihat's it: I sliali be able to make something of you now^ if you 

mind what you're about. Now then! do you want to knock the post 

down? You're a coachman, you are, and no mistake." 

The boy never went within a yard of the post before, but it then ap- 
peaiied to- be almost impossible for him to avoid it; He did, however, 
clear it by a quarter of aa inch, and then drove round to the gate. 



'< Whioh way shall we go?** ami Tom, hmvmg handed Aunt Kache. 
and Geoirgiaiia in. 

'* Whichever way you please," replied Aunt Bachd. 

" I wish then you'd let me drive you over to Worcester." 

" Do so by all means. Let iis go to Woroesler." 

<* Will not that be too &r, dear MWk?'' said Geofgiana. 

" For me, my love?" 

<« Tes: will it not be too hrr 

^ Oh, dear no; not at all! I should Kke it much. I have not felt so 
well for a long time. I am, in &ct, in great spirits tbi^ morning, ibr 
which I have to thank Mr. Tadd." 

^ Who's paying compliments now T* cried Tom. " But I say theii^h, 
here's a whip! Is this the best you've got about the premises?" 

'' My dear," cried Greorgiana, ^^ I'm tiirs it's a very good one." 

'' It U a very good one of the sort, but it isn't ezaotly the sort I like. 
However, it's better than none: that's a blessing. Now my little tits," 
he added, taking the reins, * there's only one thing I've got to say to 
you at present, that ia-*-I want to see how mnoh fonWe got ik you." 

The ponies -^apparently understanding what he meant by this — 
started in style, and-— it was a ibat whieh they had never before 
(keamt o£— trotted to Worcester ii| fifty.minuteSb 

'^ Now," said Tom, *' I must get you to excuse me for a sliort 
time. I have a little business to do. Shall we put up at this inn?" 

*' Oh, yes," said Aunt Rachel. 

" Here we are then. You remember this house, Gecnrge, don't you?" 

<^ WeU^ dear; quite weQ," replied Georgiana. 

^^Now," sidd Tom, having assisted them to alight, ^'will you let 
me recommend you a snack of some sort — something in the shape 
<^ a sandwidi and a glass of sherry?" 

'^ Well, I think diat I could enjoy a sandwich, really," said Aunt 
Rachel. 

" I am quite sure that / could," observed Georgiana. ^^ But had 
we not better wait, dear, till you retuni?" 

'' Oh, no, never mind me; I'll have something when I come back." 

'' Something," said Aunt Rachel; *' something that / shall order ?'^ 

''Anything that pou order: anything in hfe." 

He then left them, and on his return to the yard, said to the 
ostler, '' Here, jump in, and show me where the best coachmaker in 
the town lives. Never mind your jacket: jump in." 

The ostler did so, and they drove to a coachmaker's shop. 

"Now, I'll tell you what I want," smd Tom. "I want a spring- 
back to this seat-"— just come about halfway across and roumi the 
comer." 

'' I und^stand what you mean, sir," replied the coachmaker. 

'' Well, have you got one that you can fix in now at once?" 

'' I'd rather have the phaeton ^ a day or two, sir." 

" That won't do. Haven't you got one?" 

'^ Why, sir, I have one, but that's in a gig." 

'' Wlqp ean't you ki a» baiw that^ andl make •»^i~^'>'' 
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^ WeU, w» I ouEiainkf eonkt do thftt."* 

" Of courae. Where is it?'' 

'* That's tie one I meaiiy sir," 

" That'll be the very thing! Gret your mau to fix it in at onoe. 
Have joa a saddler about here?" 

^TU thorn Jim where there's one^" said the ostler, << if you'll walk, 
sir, a step or two this way." 

^ Yery good. Pll be bask in teu niniitea." 

The ostler then took him to the shop of a friend, of whom he pur- 
diMed a beaiilifiKl Btat for the phaeton, an el^ant whip, a new set of 
reins, aand havkig paid fer them, and ghren the neoessary instructions, 
vilHmed lo sae how the ooaclmiaker goit on. 

Tke Imok fitted w^; it coukl not have fitted better, and as the slays 
had but to be tdien fiK>m the gig and screwed on to the phaeton, the job 
waa no^ a loi^ one. 

<«Now," aaid Tom, '' whafisi Om damage?" 

*'Well, I donH; know, 8ir>* reptied the oooohisaker, tkoughtftilly. 
"it (mj^t to be two pound, b«rt btV say thirty dulfings." 

^Welll if I didn't think t^^ shittkigs enough) I'd give you two 
pound; but I do. Here you are." 

^Pm miifdi obhgedy" said Uie eoaehmaker. ^* WiU yoa allow me to 
give yon a few of my caxds?' 

" Oh, yes; let's have them.'* 

ThfC caids were produced, and when Tom had given the man half-a- 
crown, he drove back with the os^r to the inn. 

*' Now," said Toniy '^ take the ponies out, give 'em a feed, and when 
I'm gone, make theaoi tws^ fellows stand a ciwwn a pteee." 

^ Well^ my dear," said Georgiana,^ as ke ttit^^ the room ; '^ have you 
got Iteoug^ all ycuxf business?" 

«Tes," repUedTom; '^k'saU cooked 1" 

" Cooked!" said Aunt Bachad, laughing heartily ; " yoa really are a 
very funny man; but we have had something else co(^Bed during your 
aaasuce. 

" There's a dear," said Tern, as Aunt Baehel rang the bell; '^ but I 
hope that you haven't been wai^ng fer msf 

^ Why, did you suppose that we were so impute as to have our 
famchecm befi»re jfou rettiraed?'^ 

^'WeU, I didn't suppose much about it. I thought if you were 
peckish, you'd have it at once; bu4^ as y&a sore so very pohie, I can't 
betp feeling ptoud." 

LunehecHi was tkeu brought ia: sandwiches amd sherry fer the 
ladies, and a dish of broiled ham, with a bottle of stout, for Tom. 

" And did you order this?" said he. 

" I did," replied Aunt Rachel. 

" Then you've made me more fond of you than ever. Lovely ham, 
and celestial stout, is fit for a king on his throne." 

" For heaven's sake, dear, don't go on so!" exclaimed Greorgiana Avith 
a smile. 

'^ Why not| my love? Why not? In my mind, there's nothing so 
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out-and-out as a bottle of stout and broiled ham; and especially as it 
was ordered because you both knew how I should enjoy it. Lailies, I 
drink to yoiu: very good health ; may you live long, and die just as 
happy as angels." 

The ladies laughed, and acknowledged this toast; and when Tom had 
eaten the whole of the ham, he declared lihat he nevm' relished anything 
so much. 

'' Well, my dear," said Georgiana, '' had we not better think of re- 
turning?" 

« As you please, ladies," replied Tom. " I'm quite at your service, 
ril just ring the bell for Uie bUl, and then go and see after the tito.*^ 

^' What a kind, grateful, good-tempered creature he ia," said Aunt 
Bachel, as Tom Idl the room. '' I rMlly admire him moie and move.** 

<< I need not say, dear aunt, that I am overjoyed to hear it" 

'' I really don't know that I ever met with a man so attentive, and 
yet so amusing. Oh! I like him much! He's a kind, devoted, on- 
assuming creature, whom every woman might love." 

" You have won his heart,'* said Georgiana, ^' at all events I Her .per- 
ceives that your object is to make us hiippy, and feels more grateAil 
than you csin imagine." 

^' Now, ladies," said Tom, on re-entering the room, after having teen 
everything arranged to his satisfaction; ^^wken you are ready, the 
ponies are." 

The ladies rose, and left the room with him, and when he had handed 
them into the phaeton, he got in himself, and dashed out of the yard. 

^' Mr. Todd," said Aunt Bachel, '' now I really do appreciate this. I 
sit as comfortable now as if I were in an easy chair. And what an- 
elegant rug! This is the business you had to transact, then. Well, 
you are very, very kind and considerate. This is indeed delightful." 

'^ Dear me, what a beautiful whip!" cried Georgiana. 

« Do you like it?" said Tom. 

" Oh ! it's a dear." 

'^ You'll see I shan't want to touch the tits at all with this. Thiy* 
know when there's a good whip behind 'em." 

" But," observed Aunt Rachel, " these are not our reins?" 

'^ They are not the reins we came out with. These are fit to be 
Jiandled — ^they were not: these are sound, but they were rotten." 

" Well, I'm really much pleased, Mr. Todd. You cannot imagine, 
George, what a nice comfortable seat this is." 

Georgiana was delighted, and so was her aunt; while Tom felt 
proudly conscious of the fact: and thus they returned to Malvern. 
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CHAPTER X. 



TOH AND GEOROIAKA LEAVE MALYEIIN. 

To Aunt Eachel Toin^s pi*csence was a source of great pleasure, 
[e was, indt^, so attentive, so devoted, so grateful, and studied so 
^.iligently to delight her, that when the week for which he had been 
invited had expired, she utterly repudiated the idea of his leaving. 

*^ YoQ must stop a month, at least!" she exclaimed, when at the sug* 
gesd<m of Greorgiana he hinted that the time for their departure had 
arrived. " The fact is, I positively cannot yet spai*e you.*' 

" Well, but you know," replied Tom, " I'm so afraid you know of 
putting you out of the way/' 

'* Now don't be at all afraid of that. Believe me, when I say that I 
am delighted with your society." 

" And 80 am I with yours! There's no mistake at all about that! — 
not a dust! But then you know I don't a mite like to be any annoy- 
ance you know, or anything of thatT^ 

" Will you oblige me by holding yoiu* tongue, Mr. Todd," said Aunt 
Bachel, with a smile. ^^ Do you imagine that, if I thought that you 
would amioy me, I should press you so earnestly to stop?" 

" Well then, will you promise this — ^that when you want us gone, 
you'll tell us to go?'* 

" I will." 

'^ Very well, then: tJiat's settled. I shall make no more bother about 
that. And now I wish you'd let me cook a few more alterations in that 
there stable estabHshment of youi^, will you?" 

" I so much approve of those which you have already made, that Fll 
give you a carte blanche to do just what you please." 

" Oh! I don't want a cart! The ban'ow will do!" 

" I meant to say," returned Aunt Rachel, smiling, " that you are at 
perfect liberty to do as you think proper." 

" Very well. Then I'll go to work at once. But I say though, I 
wish you'd transmogrify your little swell into a groom?" 

" Is he not a groom now?" 

" Why he don't look much like one.'* 

'^ Then make him look like one, by all means." 

" I wiU." 

He then proceeded to the stable, and as he entered exclaimed, " WeU, 
my Lilliprusian! How's the tits? Tidy?" 

" Yes, sir,*' replied the boy. 

" That's right. You've done what I told you to do, I see," 
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" Very good. I shall make a man on you now, before Fve done 
you." 

" Thank you, sir." 

"Thank me! You'll have reason to thank me as long ai you li 
You'll bless the very day you first set eyes upon me. I like the lad 
minds what's said, and does his best to do what he's told. Now' j"i 
look you here : your togs ain't the thing. You must look a little in- 
ters more popular and spicy. You ain't a page:jrou're a groom,' 
must look like a groom. Now me and Mrs. T^odd's going ovir 
Worcester: mount one of them tits, and come with us, and then I'll 
you measured slap and regulor." 

" Shall I go then and order the horses, sir?" 

" Yes ; and tell 'em not to be above a fortnight a bringing 'em." 

" I will, sir," replied the " Lilliprusian," who looked upon Tom as 
oracle— one who would eventually render him fit to take the placd oic 
an earl's groom. " I'll wait and see 'em bring 'em round myself." : ■ "^ 

" That'll be the ticket," said Tom. " Look alive." 

The boy started off with alacrity; but Tom, on his return to the 
drawing-room, found Georgiana in tears. ^ ■ 

" George, my love!" he exclaimed, " What's the row? Is there any*- 
thing broke? Wliat's amiss?" 

" Nothing dear, nothing," replied Greorgiana. 

" Nothing ! You don't mean to swindle me into the belief that yoti?d' 
cry away in this here state of mind for nothing." 

" The fact is," observed Aunt Kachel, " I merely told her that I 
couldn't think of parting with either of you until you had been with 
me a month, when she instantly burst into tears." 

« What for? " cried Tom—" What fof ? " 

"I merely thought," replied Georgiana, " that if dear papa were its 
kind, how happy, how perfectly happy we should be." 

" Well, but look here," said Tom; " how do you know he won't be? 
That's the point! — How do you know he won't be? — How do you knoilF 
he'll hold out? — How do you know he won't come round? — How do- 
you know any individual thing about it? " 

" Oh! I fear he'll never forgive me." 

" Shall I go over and ask him?" 

"Not for the world, dear! No! Good heavens! I'm perfectly sure 
he'd assault you." 

" I ain't very much afraid of that," said Tom. " However, he's safe 
tx) come roimd by-and-bye. I haven't the dust of a doubt about that. 
Depend upon it he'll not hold out long." 

" That's what I say," interposed Aunt Ra^jhel. 

"Of course!" cried Tom. "I'll bet ten to one he don't, twenty 
times over. Come, come, dry your eyes, come! I'll tell you what it 
is. if you don't, I won't give you a single kiss for the next twenty mi- 
nutes ! There, there — that's right — there. Let's do to-day's jobs to- 
day, and leave to-morrow's jobs till to-morrow. The time 'Jl come 
when it'll he wis(^ to make a move. Let's wait until the time does come. 
That's ^ly Bentimentfii. It ain't a mite of use fretting now? ft *U bf) 
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tinae enough to fret and stew when we know the worst; but that *11 be 
all right and straight by-and-bye. I have no more doubt about it, 
torge, than I have about youi* being beautiful and good. But here 
the horses— <»>me, put ou your hat. I wish you'd go with us,", he 
1, turning to Aunt Kachel. " I'll drive the tits, if you will." 
^ * What, ai^ let Greorgiana ride alone? " 
* ' We can cock the Lilliprusian upon my horse." 
*^< OhI I couldn't think of that." 

**Well, then, let the Lilly drive you. Come, go, there's a dear, 
don't know how happy you'll make me if you will. I can't bear 
^^^^ leave you moping at home. Say you'll go?" 
*< WeU, I wiU." 

** There's a darling. Put on your traps, and 111 go and see after the 

If 

*rhe ladies were no sooner ready, than the phaeton was at the gate ; 
^^^^^^ when Tom, with tiie utmost care, had handed Aunt Rachel in, he 
^^^isted G^eorgiima to mount, and they started. 

.^^ ^* I say,'* he observed to Georgiana, on the road, " how about Polly? 
^J«idn'l 3rou better write and let her know that we shan't be in town for 
*^H:»e6 wedts, at least? " 

^ *' Yes, dear," replied Greorgianai " I'll do so. My aunt would have 
^^r down ; but as I have treated her more as a companion than as a 
^^iinrant, she would not, I apprehend, feel comfortable here." 

" I understand. No more she would. You're quite right, quite. 
^le'd better remain where she is." 

'' 8he has a sister in town, whom, of course, she can visit ^s often as 
^lie pleases. But I'll write to her this evening." 

"Do; and tell her to send word how she's getting on, for I should 
1 ilte her to be a little matters comfortable you know, because she ain't a 
V>ad sort." 

On their arrival at Worcester, after a most delightM ride, they put 
V^p at their ^vourite inn, and when Tom had assisted Aunt Rachel into 
^ room, he took the '^ Lilliprusian" to a tailor. 

" You see this here little swell, don't you?" said he. 
The tailor looked down with the view of making the discovery, and 
tJien intimated that he really was to the naked eye visible. 

" Well, then," resumed Tom, " I want you to turn him out tidy." 
" Certainly, sir," replied the tailor. " What style of dress would you 
like him to have?" 

" A blue fVock coat, a primrose waistcoat, and a spicy pair of doe- 
skin smalls." 

" Very good, sir. I'll do the best I can." 
" They must be made populor, and well, you know." 
" They shall be made well, sir: depend upon that." 
" Very good : then take the little varment's measure." 
The tailor did so, minutely ; and when he had promised to send them 
home as soon as possible, Tom left him, and entered a bootmaker's shop.- 
" Can you make a spicy pair of top boots for this here Uttl^ wretch?" 
be inquired, 

b2 
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"Til try, Fir," replied the bootmaker; "but he's mortal small for 
tops." 

" I must have 'em made regulor, you know, and populor." 

" If I make *em at all, they sliall be a pair of pictures, sir; but I'm 
not sure I can." 

" Not sure! Why when I was but a f<mr year, Td a pair of tops! " 

" They inu»t have been mites, sir. However, I'll do 'em. I know 
that if 1 can't, there ain't a man in Worcester that can. I'll undertake 
'em, and they shall bo beauties." 

" Very well, then, measure him. I don't at all wish to confine you 
to price : anything populorly rational I'll pay." 

The measure was accordingly taken, and when Tom had ordered a 
hat for the mite— of the shape which, at that particular period of the 
world's history, was styled a Petersham — ^he in the strictest possible con- 
fidence said to him, " Now, if you drop a single word about these here 
new togs to any flesh befoi-e you get 'em, I'll welt you. And now," he 
added, on reacliing the inn, "get a bottle of ginger beer and a biscuit, 
and be jovial." 

lie then rejoined the ladies, and found tliat they had ordered his 
favourite dish of broiled chicken and ham, Avith, of course, a " celes- 
tial" l)ottlc of stout; and when he had freely partaken thereof, the 
party returned to Malvern. 

On the following Fiiday the clothes came home, with the hat, the 
l>oots, and a pair of spm*s, and Tom immediately oixiered the " little 
Lilliprusian" to follow him into his dressing-room. 

" Now," said he, " peel ; and let's see what you'll look like. Take 
every blessed thing off, but the shirt, and then put on this spicy ap- 
parel." 

The boy with avidity stripped, and put on his new clothes, which 
fitted admirably, and of which he was, beyond expression, proud. 

" That'll do !" cried Tom. " That'll do !— that'll do ! An out-and-out 
fit, and no mistake: nothing can fit more populor. Now just cock your 
tile on. There you are ! How do you like the look of yourself now?— eh?" 

" Nice, sir," replied the boy. 

" Nice ! I believe you. Now just let me give you a friendly caution: 
Recollect, if I ever see these hei*e things dirty. Til tan you." 

" ril keep them like wax, sir." 

" You'd better. And now just come down along o' me. There leave 
that there glass. You'll do. Do you hearV^ 

The boy sprang round on the instant and followed ; but the moment 
he entered the drawing-room with Tom, Georgiana and her aunt burst 
into a fit of laughter. 

" What are you laughing at?" cried Tom. " At the Lilly's new shell? 
Ain't it spicy? Don't you like it? " Now, sir," he added addressing the 
Lilly, "just walk up and down the room populor." 

The boy obeyed, and strutted in stylo, while Georgiana and her aunt 
were in absolute convulsions. 

" Well," resumcid Tom, " how do you like the turn out? l^ell us what 
you think of it! Ain't it a populor shell altogether?" 
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" Tom I Tom!" exclaimed Georgiana. " Good gracious, my dear, how 
lidiciiloiis you arc." 

" What about?'' cried Tom. " That'll do," lie added, tmning to the 
boy, who still kept on strutting and glancing at his boots. " Take off 
your tile again now, and wait for orders." 

** For heaven's sake,^' cried Georgiana, " let the boy leave the room." 

" Leave the room, boy,'* said Tom, " and mount one of the tits, and 
ride up and down the road. IMind the saddle ain't dusty! You know 
"what I told you !" 

The boy bowed and proudly withdrew ; and then ran down stairs to 
show himself to cook, who instantly burst into a roar. 

" How could you,*' exclaimed Georgiana — when the boy had left the 
room— "how could you, dear, make the poor child such a figure?" 

" A figure !" cried Tom. 

" He's a perfect little fright! I speak of his dress. I never saw any- 
thing half so ridiculous." 

"You never saw anything half so ridiculous! What is there ridicu- 
lous about it? He's a groom. Very well. That's the dress of a 
groom. I never saw a groom dressed in any other way! A frock coat, 
smalls, and top boots. What can be more populor?*' 

" I like the appearance of a man in that dress ; but he is a mere 
child!" 

" A child fourteen year old! He's but a mite certainly! — a regular 
little living Lilliprusian — ^but that makes him look the more spicy! 
That's it. See him mounted; and then it very forcibly strikes me 
you'll alter your opinion. Don't you think she will?" he added, addres- 
sing Aunt Rachel, whose laughter had scarcely subsided. " Now don't 
you think she'll draw in her horns when she sees him mounted regulor 
and. populor?'* 

" Doubtless," replied Aunt Rachel, " he'll look better then." 

" Of course! It ain't a drawing-room dress ! It's made for what it 
is!" 

" But isnH he a fright, aunt?" m-ged Georgiana. " DoesnH he look 
like a little old man?" 

" I wish, dear," replied Aimt Rachel, " I do wish you wouldn't inter- 
fere. The dress will do extremely well. It has been made very neatly ; 
and is moreover highly characteristic." 

" There you are! Now then!" cried Tom in tones of triunij)h, as the 
mite rode past. *> What think you now ! That's tidy ; ain't it? Did 
you ever see-anything in this blessed world more regulor or populor than 
•th,at? .Ain't it out-and-out? Look at him! There's a little swell!" 

" Well, he does look a nice little fellow at this distance, I really must 
confesSf" said Georgiana. 

". Of course he does! Didn't I tell you he would? When you saw 
him here you thought him ridiculous, because you saw a fish out of 
w;ater; but do you see anything ridiculous now?" 

"No, dear: indeed I do not." 

" For my part," observed Aimt Rachel, " I like his appearance 
much!" 
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" You dor cried Tom, 

"Ob, y«5/ I admire itr 

" Then I'm happy. I don*t know how it is, but you always do praise 
whatever / do! I don't mean to mean that I believe you know that yon 
ever tell a fib— not a bit of it!— but I have sometimes thought you are 
such a kind soul that you say things in order to make me happy. 
Here you are again!*' he added. "Now, Greorge— nowl Doesn't he 
look out-and-out?" 

" He does look well, dear: very well, indeed." 

" ni back him against the groom of any nob in nature!" 

Georgiana looked, and Tom corrected himself. " I mean," said he, 
" any nobleman in nature. Noblemen's all called nobs at Newmarket." 

"Oh; I perfectly understand," observed Aunt Rachael smiling. 
" iV 5 are the first three letters of the word nobleman; and, therefore, 
nob is but an abbreviation," 

"Well, I never thought of that," replied Tom; "but I can't help 
thinking of this, that if any flesh can get a fellow out of a scrape— why 
it's you! You don't exactly know how I much love you for that! How- 
ever, I'm glad you like the look of the Lilly ; and now I'll go and give 
him a few small hints." 

Tom then left the room, and from that time until the prescribed 
month had expired, they continued to live in the most perfect harmony, 
for while Tom's efforts to delight Georgiana and her aunt were im- 
wearied, they studied to render him happy by all the means at their 
command. 

It is true that during the interim Georgiana shed many bitter tears; 
but those tears were shed — ^not in the presence of Tom— but while she 
was privately conversing with her aunt who, albeit she felt that she had 
been unjustly treated by the general — ^knowing well that the suspicions 
he had inspired were baseless — ^never breathed a svllable before 
Georgiana, which could tend to diminish her affection ror her father, 
but invariably sought to strengthen that affection with the hope that 
her amiability, and Tom's good conduct, would eventually effect a reccm- 
ciliation. 

At length the morning came on which Tom and Georgiana were to 
leave; and Aunt Rachel was in consequence sad, notwithstanding she 
had made them promise to revisit Malvern soon. During breakfast not 
a smile was seen to light up her features ; and when the chaise which 
was convey them to Worcester arrived, her sadness exhibited itself 
in tears. 

" God bless you! — God bless you!" she exclaimed, after having 
taken a private farewell of Greorgiana, whom she had loaded with pre- 
sents. " God bless you both." 

"And God bless you," cried Tom with emotion. "I shall never 
forget you as long as I've breath ; for your kindness has been of the most 
out-and-out sort that ever yet created gratitude in flesh. There's only 
one favour I've got now to ask ; and that is, that you'll let me call you 
* dear aunt,' as well as Georgiana." 
Aimt Rachel pressed his hand, and he kissed her. 
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" And now," she observed, " I have a favoiu' to Jisk of you,'' 

" You have !" cried Tom. " What is it? Only just let us know 
^what it is." 

" It is," she replied, " that you ydll not open this note before you reach 
^VTorcoster." 

*f la that all?" cried Tom, as he looked at the seal. " / was in hopes 

was something difficult! Haven^t you no other favour to ask?" 

" Yes," she replied, with a look of intensity ; " one. Be kind, Thomas 
kind to George! But I know you will," she added promptly, 
SLS Tom was about to reply. " I'm sure of it" 

" And I, dear aunt," cried Greorgiana, '* feel sure of it, too." 

" Heaven be with 3ron!" exclaimed Aunt Rachel. " May happiness 
"be for ever yours." And when Greorgiana had once more embraced 
lier, they parted in silence and in tears. 

" I couldn't have stood it above another couple of minutes," said 
Tom, as they drove from the gate. " She's a trump, every inch of her! 
Stunning kind*-and as the Greneral belongs to the self-same stock, I've 
no fear of his coming roimd right. But don't cry no more, my love — 
don't cry no more. I know your feelings, and I know mine; but 
instead of shedding tears about the business, we ought to be fit to jump 
over the moon." 
! "My tears, dear Tom, are tears of joy.'* 

" I know they are, and I could shed 'em too ; but I won't — ^I won't 
lose 'em, I'll bottle 'em up, and enjoy their flavour for everlasting. But 
I say, George — ^I say — it's a rum dodge about this note, ain't it? It's 
something like writing a valentine, and being your own postman. I 
suppose it's a regular out-and-out lecture." 

" If it be, dear," observed Georgiana, " I am quite sure that it is a 
kind one." 

" Oh, safe : she ain't got a single mite of anything else in her. But 
I say, what a rum go though, ain't it? Not to be opened imtil we 
reach Worcester. What a fashion these envelopes is. You can't get a 
peep at the sides, you see, no how. I wonder what she says. I'm half 
afraid it's something she didn't like to tell me. I wish we was there. 
Come, cut away!" he added, calling out to the postboy. " Don't be a 
fortnight a doing eight miles." 

' "What's the gerielum say?" cried the postboy, addressing the mite, 
wh(»n Aimt Bachel had sent to see them safely to Worcester. 

•'"Out awayl" shrieked the mite, with an air of authority. " Don't 
be a fortnight a doin' eight miles." 

" Well, I don' know," growled the postboy, " we're doin' a good ten 
mile an hour." 

" Don't be impatient, dear Tom," said Georgiana. " We shall very 
soon be there." 

"Oh, I'm not impatient T^ cried Tom. "I'm only anxious to see 
what she says, that's all. I ain't a mite impatient — ^not to say impatient! 
Now what do you think she says now, yourself? " 

" I can't imagine. She told me that she had a note for you ; but she 
told me nothing more." 

" But guess you know. I vdsh you would — just give a guess." 
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^^ I really eattiot guess* Itaxit cono«iVc what she has written.'* 

" Well, / think you know it's a bit of a sort of a kind of a loving 
blow up, you know. That's what / think." 

^^ You are mistaken^ dear; dep^d upon it you are mistaken." 

" Well, I only ^vish I may be; but that's what I think. Becaase, if 
she had anything pleasant to say, why didn't she say it point blank, 
instead of writing tliis note, you know? That's what I look at — that's 
the thing as gets over me. If I had anything to say that I didn't like 
to say, I should write a note to him which I wanted to say it to; but 
if I'a anything pleasant to say, which I didn't mind saying, I'd say it at 
once." 

^' Depend upon this, dear Tom," said Georgiana, '^ there is nothing in 
that note which will give you the slightest pain." 

*^ Well, I only wish there ma3m't be, that's all ; but what '11 you bet of 
it? Come now, what '11 you bet? I'll tell you what FU do with you : I'll 
bet you a black satin dress against a spicy frock coat: now what do you 
say?" 

*' I have a black satin dress ; my aunt made me a present of one this 
morning, with oh! such a quantity of elegant things 1 There are five 
or six dresses, and three or four shawls, imd capes, and scarfs, and oh! 
I really cannot tell what besides. But Tom, dear!" she added, archly — 
Tom! dear me, do you not notice? Did you ever in your life see so 
beautiful a watchP* 

" What! and did she give you that, too?" 

" Yes, dear, and these rings. Are they not loves?" 

" She's a trump!" cried Tom — ^** a stunning trump !" 

" Did you ever see such a dear of a watch?" 

** It's a rattler," replied Tom. " I never see nothing more populor 
and spicy; and the chain, too! Send I may livCy there's a chain! 
That's a fifly guinea touch at least, that is!" 

*^ Isn't she a dear, kind soul?" 

^' Kind 1 lliere don't say another word about it. She stuns me 
wholly — ^populorly stuns me." 

" You remember that yesterday morning, dear, she came over to 
Worcester alone?" 

" Yes, my love— yes." 

" Well, these things— the whole of them— were, doubtless, purchased 
then." 

" I shouldn't wonder. She's a good 'un, and nothing but a good 'un. 
I'll knock down any man alive which says she isn't." 

Tom then examined the watch minutely, and on opening the ctise, 
found the following inscription :— 

PRESENTED 

BY 

RACflEL BROOKE, 

TO HER BELOVED NIECIC 

GEORGIANA TODD, 

AS A TOKEN 

OP 
AFFECTION* 
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"Do you flee this?" said Tom. "Hero, you are. Here, just read 
^^^^js. Isn^t it populorly stunning?" 

" Bless her!" cried Georgiana. "Bless her 1" 

They now came within sight of Worcester, and Tom again drew 
vthtibenote. 
" Whcare does Worcester commence?" he inquired. 
" We are very near the boundary now, dear," replied G«orgiana. 
" Well, now are we in it?" said he in a moment afterwards. 
"Not quite: not quite." 
"Well: are we in it now?" 

" Yes ; now we are in Worcester," replied Georgiana ; and Tom in an 
•stant broke the seal, and drew forth a note, with a cheque for £500. 

"What!" he exclaimed. "Why, George! What! What! A cheque 
3* five hundred pound! Oh! send / may live: look here." 
Georgiana read the note — ^in which her aunt, with the utmost dc- 
'^caoy, begged his acceptance of the cheque — and having done so, ob- 
rved that she was not at all astonished. 

" Not astonished!" cried Tom. " Why, it doubles me populorly up! 
otastomshed!" 

" I jroally cannot say that I am, dear." 

"But send I may live though! Five hundred pound! I don^t know 
hat to do with myself! Coi5d anything be more populor?" 
" The popularity of the present, dear Tom," said Georgiana, with a 
Tnile, " is indisputable." 

" I believe you!" cried Tom. "I have a good mind to hire a horse, 

nd ride back to thank her!" 

" That will be unnecessary, dear," said Georgiana. " We can thank 

er witJi much more eflfect when we write. But here we are," she 

"kidded, as they entered the inn yard. " I'll send a note back by the 

^ad." 

" Wellj* said Tom, " it gets over.wie; and that's about the bottom of 
~the business. If ever a fellow wajs populorly flabbergasted — ^mind you, 
Fm the man, and no mistake." 

They then alighted, and w«*e warmly received by Jones, whom Tom 
had engaged to dine with them that day ; and when they had been con- 
ducted into the room, which they had frequently occupied before, 
Georgiana sat down to write to her aunt. 

" Don't hurry yourself, dear," said Tom. " He'll not go back yet, 
I dare say: but I'll see." 

He then inquired of the postboy and — ^having ascertained that he had 
been ordered back immediately — ^returned to Georgiana, who had in tibe 
interim, been joined by Mrs. Jones. 

The note was accordingly written at once, and Tom had the " Lilli- 
prusian" in. 

"Now," said he, "give this here note to your missis, and don't make 
it dirty; and mind if I hear, when I come down again, that you haven't 
paid proper attention, I'll give you a jovial good welting — ^mind that! 
Here's a sovereign for you. Save it up." 
The mite looked at Tom| and then burst into tears* 
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" What now?** cried Tom. " What do yoa mean? What are you 
crying for?**— eh?** 

'^ I can*t help it, sir/* sobbed the lad, ^' because I don*t like you should 

go." 
" Why, you soft-hearted populor young scamp be off! Make your 

best bow, sir, and cut it! Mind what youVe about; and 1*11 make a man 
of you! D'ye hear? Now abscond.** 

The mite bowed and withdrew ; and Tom, having ordered dinner, de- 
cided on not leaving Worcester that day. 



CHAPTER XI. 



THE IKTSODUCTION OF MILDIIAT. 



On their arrival in London Tom*s first object was to go and have a 
look at his horses, while that of Greorgiana was to ascertain how Mary 
had, during their absence, passed her tmie. 

" You have not been uncomfortable, I hope,*' she observed. 

" Oh!*' exclaimed Mary, " I*ve been most delightful. I never was so 
happy in all my born days. Oh! I've got such a sweetheart— oh! such 
a dear." 

" Indeed! Why, where did you meet with him. Mary?** 

** 1*11 tell you. You know you gave me leave to go out with my sis- 
ter. Well, I went with her one day as far as Gravesend. I put on 
that bonnet you was kind enough to give me, and that puce silk dress 
that you said I might wear, and I looked so nice— oh! you can*t think 
how nice I did look. Well, when we got there, we met a gentleman 
promiscuous — such a nice gentleman — aye, and quite a gentleman 
too; and he got into conversation with us, and walked with us, and 
took us into the gardens, and talked to us, and treated us, and was so kind 
—oh! you can*t think how very kind he was: not one of your impudent, 
high-flown gentlemen, who come up as if they'd a right to come up and 
talk a lot of rubbishing nonsense. No ; every word he uttered meant 
something, and every word proved him to be a real gentleman. Oh, 
how delighted I was to hear him talk. I could have listened to him 
for ever, what he said was so nice and so delightful. Well, when 
it was time to come home, he walked with us down to the steam- 
boat, and took us on board, and then t-ook us into the cabin, and 
ordered a beautiful tea; and I 7iev€r in the whole course of my life 
enjoyed a tea so much as I did that. Well, after tea he took us on 
deck, and pointed Out and explained to us ever3rthing we passed, and 
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gatve us a whole history of everything we saw; and then he spoke to 

me pnyately, and said that he hoped to have the pleasure of seeing me 

i'^equently, and asked me where I lived, and I told him ; and then he 

<^ir^^y gave me his card, and asked if I should have any objection 

to hia cal^g, and I told him that my iriends — for I called you my 

fiends, as you have been my friends, and as I am sure you will still be 

^ends to me. I told him that my Mends were out of town, and that 

uixtil they returned and I had spoken to them about it, I shouldn't like 

Him to come; and he then said that ^der those circumstances he 

w-ouldn't at present on any account oaU; and then he hoped that I 

^ycmld promise to meet him in the park ; and I did, and IVe met him 

sin.ce several times, and have found him the same good, kind, clever 

creature. Oh I he's a dear!" 

** TVhat is his name, Mary?" 
. ** Mr. William Mildmay. Here is his card," she added, drawing it 
'^^^ixx her bosom. 

** Illr. William Mildmay. Yes! And what is he?" 
^* ^ gentleman that writes, ma'am; an author." 
** -An author! indeed!" 

** Tve got one of his books, which IVe read and read over and over 
^ "^. It is such a love of a book, you can't think. You'll be delighted 
it, I'm sure you will; nobody can be off being delighted." 
** Well, I must read it, Mary," 
^ ** Only begin it, only just begin; you'll never leave off till you get 
'^ t;teend." 

^* ** Well, from what you have said, I am boimd to infer that his inten- 
,^^^8 are strictly honourable, Mary, and that he has no wish to trifle 
^'^^ your feelings." 

^ ^* Be qidte sure of that, ma'am; oh, quite sive. He has nothing 
^t, honour in him. And as for txifling with my feelings, I know he'd 
^^ther die than do it." 

** He certainly appears to have acted hitherto in a perfectly candid, 
straightforward manner." 

*' He couldn't act otherwise if he was to try." 
" Well, do you wish me to mention the matter to Mr. Todd?" 
*' I wish you would, ma'am, if you please. I know Mr. Todd would 
like him; Im quite sure he'd like him; he can't be off liking him; no 
QOe alive, ma'am, ca& help liking him" 

*' WeU, m name the subject to him. But here he is. Tom, dear," 
she added, as he entered the room, ^^ it appears that during our absence 
Mary has made a conquest." 
^^ Made a how much," oried Tom. 

'' A (XMsquest, dear; that is to say, she has gained a suitor." 
<' A suitor ; what's that?" 
'^ A sweetheart, dear." 

" Ohr cried Tom, "I imderstand. But, I say though, Polly; send 
I may live. You musn't make a fool of 3rourself, you know, Polly. 
Who is he?" 
'^He is," returned Mary, '"^a gentleman, who-^" 
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''What," cried Tom. '*A gentleman! Worse luck. Mind what 
youVc after, Pollj, mind what you're afler. Take my advice, you 
know, and mind what you're after. Crcntlemcn is mm swells to deal 
with. They never falls in love with girls, Polly, without meaning 'em 
mischief." 

'* I'm quite sure," said Mary, '' that he means me none." 

" What ! Do yon know what you're talking about, Polly? A gen- 
tleman, and not mean mischief! I'll defy mortal flesh to produce one 
as doesn't. I know more about 'em than you do, Polly. I know what 
they are: I know what they're made of: I know what theyVe always 
eternally up to. There ain*t a nob in nature which doesn't mean mis- 
chief to every blessed pretty modest girl he can get hold of." 

'' But Tom, dear," observed Greorgiana, " you do not understand. 
This gentleman is not exactly what you would term a nob; he is' an 
author." 

" A popular author," interposed Mary. 

'* Populor ! Oh!" cried Tom. '* If he's populor, that of course alters 
the case! Any man that's populor, is of course populor, and him 
which is populor must be out-and-out. That makes all the odds. Oh, 
that's a very different end of the stick. But I say, Polly, where did 
you pick him up, eh?" 

" I met him at Gravesend." 

" Well, and did he come any of his nonsense?" 

" No, sir, no," replied Mary ; " he has'nt got no nonsense in him." 

" Indeed! Why, then, he's a wonder," said Tom. " He's what I call 
a wonder. But who is he — ^what's his name?" 

" Here is his card, sir." 

"What's this? Mr. William Mildmay — Mildmay. Well, the name 
ain't so dusty. I^iildmay. I rather like the look of the name. But 
I say, Polly, what sort of a fellow is he, eh?" 

" A nice, quiet, clever, handsome, elegant, gentlemanly man." 

" Very good," cried Tom ; " very good. And is he very fond of you?" 

" Yes, sir, ye» : I am sure that he is." 

" And you are very fond of him, of course?" 

" I am." 

"Well, then, look you here, Polly: just look you here. You are 
now under our protection, and we don't mean to let you make a fool of 
yoiu-self; if you do, you know it won't be with our consent, so you 
won't have you know to blame us. But, now, just look you here, I 
must see this swell. You know, I suppose, where he lives?" 

" I do." 

" Well, then, write to him, and tell him, to come and take pot-luck 
with us to-morrow— that is to say, George, if you have no objection?" 

" Oh, I have none, whatever, dear," replied Georgiana. 

" Well, then, write to him, and ask him to dine with us to-morrow. 
If he means right, he'll come; if he don't, he wont: so that'll about 
settle it as far as it goes. If he does come, of course we shall see what 
he's made of, and if I should find him regulor and populor, you shan't 
want a friend, Polly ; take your oath of that." 
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" I'm very much obliged to you," said Mary; " indeed, sir, I'm very 
much obliged to you for giving me leave to invite him. I know you'll 
be delighted; I know you will. But will you be kind enough not to 
mention that I was the servant of Mrs. Brooke?" 

"What, Polly, what?" cried Tom; "TU have no deceit. I set my 
face against it, at once. No, Polly, no! If he loves you, he loves you, 
and there's an end of it; if he don't, he don't, and there's an end of it: 
but I'll not swindle him into tlie belief that you are what you are not. 
I love you, Polly, because I believe you to be a good girl ; and Georgi- 
ana-^I mean Mrs. Todd — loves you, too, because she's just of the same 
opinion; but neither her nor me will do that which will not only biing 
us both into contempt, but may make you unhappy for life. No, Polly, 
let*8 be all right, and above board. You are the companion of Mrs. 
Todd, but you were the servant of Mrs. Todd's aunt. Don't let's have 
any deception. You'll regret it, if you have it, but we won't do it. 
We'll do all we can in a fair way, you know, but in a matter of this de- 
scription we won't deceive any man alive." 

" Fm sure I don't want to deceive him," said Mary ; " only I thought 
as he was such a gentleman, he wouldn't like to know that I'd been a 
mere servant." 

" Leave that to me, Polly: I'll cook that for you. Ask him to come 
and take pot-luck with us. When we see what he is, we shall know 
how to act." 

Maiy again thanked him, and when she had retired to Avrite the note 
to Mildtnay, Greorgiana said, " Really, this is a very strange affair, dear. 
I have heard that men of genius arc very eccentric — that, in their 
efforts to acquire a perfect knowledge of human character, they are 
prone to do things from which common men shrink — and, although I 
don't know, of course, that this Mr. Mildmay is what may be teimed a 
man of genius, I really should infer that he is, from the fact of his hav- 
ing become enamoured of Mary." 

" Why so?" inquired Tom. 

"Why, he must see," replied Georgiana; "that she is anything but 
an accomplished girl — that she has had a very, very small amoimt of 
education — ^that she has been altogether unaccustomed to good society ; 
and that, in short, she cannot speak three consecutive sentences gram- 
matically J' 

" What!" cried Tom; " is that you^ George? Why, when did Love 
have anything at all to do with grammar? When did Love care a single 
button about it? Did you love me for my grammar, or in spite of it?" 

" Nay, dear, you misapprehend me. AH I meant to convey to you 
was this, that if this Mr. Mildmay be so highly intellectual, as I imagine 
him to be,. I thought it strange that he should seek an alliance with one 
who is not highly intellectual: that's aU." 

" But wn't it a very old saying, and a true un, that extremes often 
meet? Don't I know a little LilHprusian jockey at Newmarket, which 
has a wife five times as big as himself, and which could have a couple 
of shirts made well out of one of the sleeves of her gown? Don't I 
IcQOWi top, f| small XQ^w, of eight-an^-twentjr stone, aad i^bout si^ fqpt 
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four, which has got a little mite of a woman for a wife, which can 
hardly, on tiptoe, hook on to his arm? And don't I know, Georgey^ 
eh? donH I know a certain beautiAil aud highly-acoomplishixl yoons 
lady, which fill over head aud ears in love widi a man which nevM 
learnt grammar in his life, until she leamt him? And haven't yon," 
he added, as Greorgiana blmhed, " said, fire hundred times, tbal * Jjawm 
levels all distinctions?* " 

^^ Yes, dear, yes; whatvou say is quite correct: still we cannot helpob- 
serving, when a case of this kind occurs, that it is an Mtraordinaty case." 

''There I agree with you: oh, I quite agree with you there. Bih 
after all, Polly^ll make a decent wife, and what she don't know, yoa 
know, why, he can learn her.'* 

" You meant, dear, to say he can teach her, did you not?" 

" Teach her? Teach her? Ain't that what I did say?" 

" I understood you to say he can learn her." 

'' Oh, did I? Well, I meant teach : it's all the same in the long nufl 
But, I say, though, I wonder what sort of a swell he is." 

" Why, accormng to Mary's description—" 

'' That's nothing. Love always lends all the brushes and colours ' 
when girls paint t£c lovers they love. They're safe to be out^-and-out. 
I never heard of one from a girl's lips which wasn't." 

'' Well, we may, perhaps, be able to judge from his writings. Marjr 
has one of his works." 

'' She has. Thaf'U do then. ThatHl give us a pretty good notikm: 
of what he is. I say, Polly," he added, on opening the door, '' lel^f just 
have a dig into that there book, will you ?" 

Ma^ gave him the book — emphatically the book— -the only book the 
conceived it to be possible for him to mean : and that, of coursCi was 
the right one. 

'' Now then," said Tom, '' let's see what he's made on. Here you 
are : here's his name — ^William Mildmay. Very good. Now will you 
read out, George ?" 

" Yes, dear, if you wish it." 

" Well do, there's a love. I don't make much of a fist of reading 
out myself. Here you are. But stop a minute. There, now." 

Georgiana commenced, and the first chapter made but little impression 
upon Tom ; but a scene in the second was so humorously described, 
that as she read it he burst into a roar." 

"Capital! Send I may live!" he exclaimed. "Wliat a rum un 
this fellow must be. But go on,'* he added ; " don't stop— go on.'* 

And Georgii^a read the next chapter, which threw them both into 
convulsions. 

With feelings of pride Mary heard them laughing, and entered the 
room as Tom rose from the sofa convulsively holding his sides. 

" Oh!" he exclaimed; " oh ! ha, ha, ha, ha ! Oh ! — I shall go into 
fits — ha, ha, ha ! Stop, stop ! Ha, ha, ha I ho, ho, ho ! ha, ha, ha ! 
I shall l)urst every blessed rib— ha, ha, ha, ha 1" 

Presently, however, they came to a scene described in a strain of 
true pathos, and a6 Qeorgiana read in the most touching tones, Tom 
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went to the window and wept like a child; but even while he wept — 
while the tears were still streaming from his eyes— a comic scene 
wluoh immediately followed set him off again, and thus' he continued to 
l^ugh and weep alternately until, to his astonishment, dinner was 
axMiounced. 

*' Thunder and lightning !'* he exclaimed, as Georgiana closed the 
book ; " what an out-and-out spicy un he is ! Why, when he comes 
lie^U make us die o'laughing ! — ^he'll burst every blessed blood vessel we 
have! He's a snorter ! — a regulor out-and-out snorter! What capital 
®o»npany he must be!" 

** He must, indeed, be a most humorous creature," observed Greor- 
g^ana; who had enjoyed the scenes described quite as much as Tom had, 
^though her mirth, of course, had not been so boisterous. " Tm sure 
^at I shall like him— Fm quite sure of that." 

*' liike him ? I should think so! Who can be off ? I ea^pect that 
^'^'^^n becomes he'll throw us us both into fits!" 

Tliey then went down to dinner, during which the only person spoken 
^*^ Mras Mildmay, and so anxious were they to proceed with the tale, that 
5*^^ oloth was scarcely cleared before the book was again in the hands of 
^^*;j^orrgiana, who read, and with Tom laughed and wept until midnight, 
^''*^^ii she arrived at the end, without having exhibited even the slightest 
^"■^ptom of exhaustion. 
y^ -J^Xi the morning, however, she was painfully hoarse : indeed, so 
^^^^:Tse that she could scarcely speak at all ; and notwithstanding the 
^•^^^•^1 restoratives were applied, when Mildmay came at the appointed 

^^*^^ she was almost unable to whisper. 
■« "^l^his, Mary had been instructed to explain to him at once ; but Tom, 
j^^'V-ing shaken hands cordially with him, said, " The fact is, you know 
rj^^. Todd read that rum book of your's last night, and you see she 
^^t in such a burster, that what with reading and what with laugh- 
^ she ain't got a mite of voice left." 
^Mildmay looked at Tom with an ill-concealed expression of amaze- 
^nt, and Georgiana, blushing deeply, added, as well as she could, " I 
^^Jly foimd it impossible to close the book until I had arrived at the 
^^Xiolusion." 

** Upon my honour," said Mildmay, " you pay me a very high com- 
t^^^ment." 

" Oh, not at all !" cried Tom ; " not at all ! But I say, what a 
^^^orter you must be to Avrite such an out-and-out book as that !" 

Mildmay, witii his characteristic calmness, smiled, and addressed a few 

Somewhat more refined observations to Greorgiana, whom he found at 

^Hce to be amiable, intellectual, and elegant, and whose first object was 

^ inspire him with the conviction that although Tom's manners were 

'feather rough he possessed a most excellent heart. 

" I say, Polly," whispered Tom, while Georgiana and Mildmay were 
conversing, " 1 say he does'nt look as if he'd half the devil in him I 
expected !" 
" I did'nt fiay he h^d any devil at all in him !" returned Mary ^ ** not 
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'' No; but I thought from his book that he had. Instead of whio^ 
he looks within half an inch of being a trifle too modestto Vnk !-* * 

'< Wait till you hear him talk, that's all. But isn't he a gendematB^l 
looking man ? Now isn't he ? And hasn't he beautiful eyes ? 'Ax3 
then his head— did you notice what a fine head he has ?" ~ 

^ It's a rum head — ^I don't like his head, it's about half a mile wi^ 
in front. But he'll do. I say," he added, turning to Mildmay, " wha^ 
your opinion of the weather ? Don't you think we ain't far off of Hhis^ 
der and lightning ?" 

" WeU, I really don't know," returned Mildmay ; " we may have bo*ii 
shortly." 

" That's just what I think. But I say now, do you know I shouHrs 
have taken you for the ^vriter of that stunning work !" 

" Perhaps not. Authors seldom bear a striking resemblance to tir: 
imaginaiy portraits their readers paint." 

'^ No, 1 suppose not. They seldom come up to the mark. ThaC:: 
about the bottom of it, ain't it?" 

" Exactly," replied Mildmay smiling ; and Greorgiaua looked at Tolr 
with very great significance. 

Dinner was then announced, and Mildmay led Georgiana down, wh^j 
Mary, who followed "with Tom, said, in the strictest possible confidence 
"I wish before him, please, you'd call me Miss Johnson. He always 
does himself, and it sounds much so better than Polly?" 

" Oh, that's it !" cried Tom, " is it? Vertf good. But you knov 
what I said to you yesterday? I'll have no deceit you know ! — ^not s 
single dust f 

" I don't want deceit — ^indeed I don't : only I love him so much Vac 
afraid of losing him." 

" Well, we shall see ; but whatever you do be right up and down 
straight." 

During dinner Georgiana was delighted with Mildmay, he was so 
exceedingly courteous and unassuming ; while he, perceiving her amiable 
character, was equally delighted with her. Upon Mary, however, hid 
attentions were chiefly lavished. He conceived her to be a quiet, genUe, 
timid girl, and therefore felt bound to relieve her by all the means at 
his command, from the embarrassment under which she conspicuously 
laboured. 

But although thus engaged with Georgiana and Mary he was not 
inattentive to Tom. 

Georgiana had dreaded his satire: she had been apprehensive that 
Tom would be assailed with that playful but humiliating species of 
sarcasm, in which, under similar circumstances, and with a view to 
shine, some men of wit delight to revel ; but not a single syllable did 
Mildmay utter, which could, by any stretch of the imagination, be 
construed into a desire to make Tom conscious of his own intellectual 
inferiority. He, in fact, very soon began to like Tom, and to study him 
as a " character," while Tom, with his mouth wide open, and his knife 
and fork held perpendicularly, listened most attentively to ^11 that he 
8^d, 
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The dinner, therefore, passed off well, and whea the cloth had been 
cleared, Mary felt more at case ; but, although she ceased to tremble, 
slie contmiied to be silent. She had not made, nor did she apparently 
intend to make, the slightest observation : she sat and sighed, and glanced, 
and smiled, but did not deem it prudent to utter a word. 

Mildmay now proved that his grand forte, at least in conversation, 
was pathos. Tlie benevolence of his character was at once developed. 
He appeared to have inspired the pure spirit of philanthropy, and tears 
often sprang into their eyes as he related, in tones of natural intensity, 
occurrences even of an ordinary nature. They were charmed with 
him : he caused them to feel that his mind was of a caste diametrically 
opposed to that to which his humorous writings had led them to imagine 
it belonged, and rendered it manifest, without the slightest effort or de- 
sign, that he possessed a heart which sympathised deeply with aifliction. 

" Well, now!" cried Tom, when at length Georgiana and Mary re- 
tired. " Now we're alone, let me drink to your jovial good health. I 
don't now wheth^ you know it or not, but I can tell you you've asto- 
nished my sentiments just about a little above a bit. Why, send I may 
live, what a jolly rum fellow you are! I thought you'd have split my 
blessed sides. I expected you'd have kept on cracking rum jokes till 
3'oiiM mode us all black in the face, instead of cutting away as you've 
been cutting away, as solemn and as serious as a seventy-year old! But 
I like you, and no mistake! I don't know I don't like you better than 
if youjd been the snorter I fancied you was. But I shouldn't have 
t^>i)g}it it; I could not have thought it. 'By their works— ye shall 
know ^em,' as we say in Scripture, but no mortal £esh alive can know 
JWfV y^ works, and so I E^all always say whenever I come across 
that passage." 

, •J;WJiich passage," observed Mildmay, " was never intended, I ap- 
• ]rai6nd, to apply to literary works." 

.*f So it appears!" cried Tom. "But send I may live though, who'd 

:^'ii|pl|ave thought that the ^vriter which wrote tibat book was such a 

rij^ttpi^f quiet, thoughtful swell as you, which don't talk as if you'd got 

' ihqifa half a joke in you? I tell you what / thought: I thought that 

^ oC.them there characters was you«— that in describing that cha- 

'^^f jw'cl in fact described yourself." 

"Impressions of that kind are very common, but false. Headers 
^ost invariably imagine that an author, while portraying a certain 
cbaracter, endeavours to portray his own, but they are almost inva- 
^ably Avrong." 

'^ Well, I shall think so afler this. But it nevertheless populorly gets 
^Ver me. You even flabbergasted Polly." 

"What a quiet, timid creature she is," observed Mildmay. 

" She's a good girl," cried Tom ; " and there's no mistake about her. 

le's an out-and-out favourite : George is very fond of her." 

" George?" said Mildmay. " Who is Greorge?" 

"My George, you know: Georgiana, my wSe." 

""Oh! I understand." 
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^ I alwayi call her George, you knowi for sliorUieM. Bat I say! 
AVliai do you tliiok of JUrT 

*' I think her one of the most amiable lady*like creaiuret I ever 
met." 

"£h? Aiii*t the out-and-out? Ain*t there tomething stunnin; 
about her?" 

'* 8hc ii indeed most elegant and inteUectual." 

'' I knew you'd lay so! I knew you would 1 Still, although Poll; 
hasn't had her eddication, side's a nice girl, and that's about the bottoi 
of it. She can no more come it like Creorge, than I can come it lik 
you, because she hasn't had the learning, but she ain't the worse for 
that a mite— kIo you think she is?" 

*' / do not think so," replied Mildmay, smiling. '' I'd rather have m 
calm gentle creature for a wife, than either a learned or a fine dashing 
woman. 

''I see: so that you may make what you like of her— mould he:; 
you know as you would a candle, and make her bum bright, aam 
oalm, and steady, and clear, till she reaches the socket of death. I sa;^^ 
though, that ain't so bad, is it?" " 

'' The conception is good," replied Mildmay. 

'' Oh ! we can come it sometimes ; but we can't, like you swells, keep j 
it up. But I see what you want— you want a wife which don't idway^^^ 
want to be a blazing about." 

'' My chief aim is domestic comfort." 

'' Then Polly's the girl which '11 answer your purpose. She'll suL. 
you to a hair; and as I know you mean nothing at all but what's right, 
the day she marries you, if you ain't in too much of a hurry*— I mea-. 
if you don't marry in less than two months — ^I'll make her a present 
five hundred pound." 

"Money is not my object. I know its yaluc, of course: I have 
contempt for it; but my feelings have never been for one moment iir^x:. 
iluenced by the idea of being to the smallest extent in a pccnniar':^^ 
sense unriched by her." 

" Of oourse nut! Of coui*se not! They couldn't. How could tJiej 
You couldu t have known 1 meant to make her a present. Oh, that 
clear enough !" 

" She is an orphan, I believe?" 

" Yes ) she's got neither mother nor fiither." 

*^ The only near relation she has, I understand, is her sister, whom 
have seen?" 

" Yes; I believe that's the only soul she's got belonging to her." 

" Has slie lived with you long?" 

" Oh, no! only since we married; but before that she lived for year ^f^^ 
with Creorge's uunt, at Malvern. You should see that aunt of Geoi-ge' ^^ 
—you shottld only sets her! If ever there was a ti'ump, she's on< 
There's no mistake about her. Wore you ever at Malvern?" 

" Oh, yes. 

" Ain*t it a spicy place? Ain't it? We only tama battk yefetei*dtiy 
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Bat I ;8ay, Avhere did you find tlie brains to write that stunning book? 

^aever aid in all my days read such an out-and-outer. And then ibr 

yonta be such a different swell. Well, I dou't care! I like you, I 

inow you're a trump ; so the oftener you come and dine with us, old 

Mk)w, the better I shall like it, that's aU. Never mind me, Tm a rough 

^m— I know it; but I shall get polished by-and-bye. If I could only 

tuljk like you, I shouldn't oare. What sort of a jockey, are you? 

Middlia'? Can you manage to stick upon a horse pretty tidy?" 

* 'Pretty well." 

^' Then we'll have some glorious rides together. Wheu'U you come 

** I shall just make a call in the morning, of course." 
^' Then Til show you mv horses, and if, when you see 'em, you don't 
•«*iy tiiey're rum 'uns, I'll rorfeit my life. And now just let's crack one 
naore bottle before we go up to the petticoats," 
** Fd rather not have any more." 

*^ What I Aod this the .first time you ever honoured me ! Why, you 
^cm't think I'm going to let you off so?" 

Hildmay was anxious to get to the drawing-room ; but another bottle 
"W'sis immediately produced, and Tom-r-who stai^ted the subject of racing, 
^Tid who could name almost every winning horse from Flying Childers 
*" — had for nearly an hoiu: all the talk to hunself. 

They theu rejoined Georgiana and Mary, both of whom had been 
exceedingly anxious for their reappearance; and Avhen they had had 
'Coffee, Tom called for a song. 

- " Now who'H sing?" he. cried. "Don't all speak at once! Georgey! 
^^me, 1 find you've got your voice again — tip us a stave I" 
"Impossible, dear l" said Georgiana. 
" I wish you would ; I want Mr. Mildmay to hear you." 
''But, my dear! I have scarcely sufficient voice to speak!" 
"Then I'll sing myself," cried Tom; and to the horror of Georgiana 
*^6 commenced : — 

" As I was a walking one morning in May — " 
"My deai'l". cried Georgiana; but Tom proceeded. 

." I met a pretty young girl, and to her did say — " 
" i'om, dear! Tom!" But he still kept on. 
" Stiys I my pretty young girl and its. where are you a going to: 
And it's where are you a going to so blithe and so gay?" 
" You positively shall not sing any more!" cried Georgiana, running 
lip to him, and placing her hand upon his mouth. " Did you ever hear 
such singing in your fife, Mr. Mildmay?" 
Mildmay smiled, and nphed that he thought he had. 
"Of course!" cried Tom.* "Now just look you here together: I've 
tyegun-^jrou know IVe begun — there aint a mite of mistake about that ; 
and ad such, tlie o)ily thing that can stop me now will l^e a song from 
Mr. Mildmay." 

" Then," observed Georgiana, " if I had sufficient influence over Mr. 
Mil4tti^y to induce him to oblige us, I would . certainly eiKeituse it 
now." 

I 2 
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^^Oh do, dear, do!" cried Maary^ addressiqg Mildmay; ^'joii don't 
H'now how happy you'll make ine if jou will." 

Mildmay. with evident reluctance, ro0e, and seating liimself at tiie 
piano, sang to a brilliant aocompaniment. 

'' Bless you!" cried Bfary, whose heart, while he played and saag; 
leaped with joy and pride, '' oh I how delightful." 

'' Ah r said Tom, '^ I can't come that — tliat's a cut above me 
That's what I call coming it rayiher! But I say, Gecnrge, although yoc 
can't sing you can play ! Come, just tip us something?" 

'^ I am fdmost afraid to attempt," said Georgiana, ^' in the presence cv 
Mr. Mildmay. His touch and taste are so infinitely superior im 
mine." 

'^ Touch and taste !" cried Tom, as Mildmay gracefully acknowledges 
the compliment; 'Hhen 111 tell you what do: give us some touch aoa 
taste together — make a duet of it, and then we shan't know wfaicl 
plays b«3t." 

Mildmay and Georgiana smiled, and then sat down together an« 
played a duet. 

''Bravo!" cried Tom at the conclusion; ''that ain't so dusty! Z. 
say," he added, turning to Mildmay, " she don't play so worser---eh " 
What do vou think of her playing — ^now, come?" 

" I really think it brilliant," replied Mildmay. 

" I knew you would !" cried Tom ; " I knew it— I knew you'd sa j 
so; and there ain't a mite of flattery in it. I'll back her against al 
flesh." 

Georgiana and Mildmay then played alternately, and while they wer€ 
thus engaged Tom went to sleep. 

lie had not however slept long before he was noticed by Georgiana ^ 
who went up as privately as possible and awoke him. 

" Hollo !" cried Tom, rubbing his eyes, " what's the row ? Oh I 1 
see," he added, rising; " well, how do you get on— eh? enjoying your- 
selves?" 

" I," said Mildmay, " never enjoyed myself more." 

" Well, that's right ; there's nothing aUve like it. But I say, Polly, 
just mix a couple of celestial glasses of brandy-and-water, will you?" 

" Not any for me," observed Mildmay. 

" What ! no brandy-and-water ! There go and mix *em, Polly, and 
don't let's hear the ghosl of another word about it. I'll tell you what it 
is, old boy, I've got some of the finest cigars you ever tastedl" 

" Mr. Mildmay, I know," observed Mwy, " is desperately fond of a 
cigar." 

" I never like to smoke," said Mildmay, " in the presence of la- 
dies." 

" Lor* bless you," cried Tom, " why they don't care a button about iU 
I always have a smoke in the evening — always. I never by any chance 
miss!" 

" Indeed," said Georgiana, " I like the scent of a cigar. Believe me 
I would notsay so^if it were to me in the slightesl d^ree ofibnsive.'* 
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- ^^ Well^" retomed Slildmay, ^ if ihat be the case, I cannot, of oonne, 
^^ftase to have one." 

**0f conree not/* cried Tom. "I'll tell you what it is, old fellow, I 
^^=^c3 that I shall have to make a Christian of you /*' 
** Tom dear, Tom !" cried Georgiana. 

** Well, as true as I'm alive it's a fact," said Tom; " now then !" he 
ac3.<3ed, having produced his cigars, " here you are ! Now, if you don't 
3s^37 that they're popular and spicy Til forfeit my life I" 

IMildmay took one and praised it, and sat and conversed gaily till 
el.^^-vai, when, in spite of Tom's earnest remonstrances, he bade them 
^Leu (at the night. 

"Isn't he a dear ?" exclaimed Mary, after having taken leave of him 
-vatefy below; "did you ever in all your bom days now see such a 

1, poHte, lave of a man?" 
^* He'H do," said Tom; " oh ! he'll do. If he had but a Httle more 
trsil about him, he'd be what I call an accomplished trump." 
** Btit isn't he elegant? is'nt he now? You don't know how much ob- 
:*dlam to yon for inviting him. Oh! how I shaU dream about him 
the whole night. I so long to begin, you can't think." 
^We shall retire ourselves almost immediately," said Greorgiana. 
"Well, then, shaU I go now?" 
^*If you please." 
^ ''Then I will. Oh! how overjoyed I do feel to be sure! Good 
*ght! Gk)od night ! God bless you! Good night!" 
** Tom, dear," observed Georgiana, when Mary had retired, " how 
^^J^Pyyoa would make me, dear Tom, if you would but try to follow 
^« example of Mr. Mildmay." 

"In what particular point?" inquired Tom. 
- " 1 allude to his general bearing, dear, which, as you have seen, is 
**^t of a perfect gentleman." 
*' Well, I know it; but just look you here : now I know that you're 
^^igry— " 

** No, indeed, I am not. Believe me, dear, I am not angry." 
** Well, but just look you here: if there's any flesh alive which 
^^ts to be a gentleman it's me. There's no man in nature tries hardei* 
^ be it — and I will be it, see if I wont ; but then you know I can't be 
^^peoted you know to come out like a gentleman aU at once! Gentle- 
^^^^^ isn't made right off hand like that / know. But aint I a learning 
^ fast as flesh can learn? And did I put my foot in it this evening in 
^^y individtuil way— now, speak candid? 

" Then I must confess, dear, that whenever you spoke, I was in 
^gwiy." . 

"What! oh, if that's it, the goose shall soon be cooked : if he, by 

'^Oiling here, id to make you dissatisfied with me, 1*11 not have him here 

3gain — ^I-ll see him blessed first!" 

"Indeed, dear Tom, indeerl you misapprehend me — " 

" Oh I no I don't, /see how the cat jumps. / know how it is : 1 

can't jpfo^ so well as him; I can't eing so well as him; I can't tcUk so 
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well as him. Oh! dear me, no; I can't do any individual thing io Well 
as he can ! For two pins I'd break his blessed neck!" 

" It gives me pain, dear, to hear you talk thus, and I know thAt ybu 
possess too kind a heart to wound my feelings wantonljr." 

" Of course you know I would^nt ! Fd have my right arm ct(J bf 
first, you know that T' 

"•nien, dear Tom, do understand me. Mr. Mildmay is a h^W; 
accomplished man : there are, in fact, few men so highly accomplishedj 
but can I believe him to be more generous or more affectionate thar 
you are? His mind may be superior— or, I should not say superior — 
should rather say it may have been cultivated more carefiilly ; but ilm 
qualities of the head when weighed against the qualities of a heart lilc 
yours iu the balance of my judgment, kick the beam. Still, when w^ 
see a very superior man — ^I mean a man who has not only been accus 
tomed to society, but who possesses extraordinary conversational powea 
— we naturally inspire that spirit of emulation which prompts us d 
rise above ourselves." 

" You'll make it out somehow, I dare say," cried Tom. " He's 
wonder, of coiu*se! — of course he's a wonder! He can do every blesses 
individual thing superior to any other flesh." 

" Nay, dear, nay. For example, he cannot ride so gracefUUy as yo' 
can.'' 

" I don't know so much about that. He tells me he can stick upon - 
horse pretty well ; and when he says pretty well, he means out-and-out.'* 

" Well, if even he can — ^" 

"Fll ride him for his ears! I'll ride him for a thousand any day h» 
likes to name, and bet ten to one I beat him hollow." 

" But that is not the point. You have frequently expressed a desire 
to conduct yourself like a gentleman in every respect — " 

" And I will do it too." 

" Well, dear, a man may be a gentleman, and yet not be able to sing 
or to play, as a man may be able to sing and to play, and yet not be a 
gentleman ; but no'man ever yet acquired, or ever can acquire the repu- 
tation of a gentleman without l>eing able to converse like one." 

"Why, of course not. I know that; and thertfore I studied that 
wretch's style from the very first moment he opened his lips, and meant 
to study it if you hadn't put a stopper upon it at once." 

" Nay, dear, do not say that. All I said at the commencement of this 
desperate quarrel — ^" 

" Do you call this a desperate quarrel?" 

" It is, dear, I hope, the most desperate quarrel that tw shall ever 
have." 

" Well, I hope so too. But send T may live, you mustn't come down 
upon a fellow quite so hard ; you are very severe." 

" Well, forgive me. I am siu^e that I did not intend to he severe. 
But is it not strange that yoai wish me to tell you when you make a 
mistake, and yet when I do you cannot bear it?" 

"Now don't say another word about it. You're a good sort, a 
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capital out-and-out iort Your only objeot, I kuow, iii to make nie a 
gentleman; §jad I ioiU be one too; to now let'i Imvc half a do;sen kisief, 
and make it up before we go to bed.*' 

Georgiana coafientod. But they had vwre than Iialf-a-doxoii*-«fNaajf 
more than half-a-doxen — and tbeu retired; and the very last wordf that 
Tom uttered that night were, " I will be a gentleman, bhwed if I 
ivont," 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE WHITE-BAIT DINNER. 



t:K the morning Tom's anger was quite subdued, and when Mildmay 

^"^^^d he received him warmly, and took him to see his horses, and had 

J^ide with him round the Park, and endeavoured to imitate hii style 

^^ Speaking; but in his anxiety to avoid Scylla he steered into Charyb- 

^^> and spoke in tones of the most ridiculous affectation. 

** Wale, .ih Mildmay," said he, on their return; "ah, what do yor 
^t^lnk of doing with yor body to-dav?" 

*' I should be happy," returned Mildmay, " if the ladies and you 
^^Otdd do me the favour of dining 'with me to-day at Blackwall.** 

"Yos," returned Tom; "oh, yos. Blackwoll. Ah, give me an 
^^^(M'; ah, where it Blackwoll?" 

" Nearly opposite Greenwich. Arc you fond of white bait?** 
"Whitebait! an ideor: what is white bait? Ahl I never tasted 
none. Wliat is it?*' 

** A email fish, held to be most delicious." 
" Then ah! I'm safe to loike it. Georgianor, youll go?" 
" I ehall l^ most happy," replied Oeorgiana. " But, she added con* 
fidentially, as Mildmay and Mary were conversing, " for heaven's $ake 
apeak in your natural way." 

<< In my natural way?" eriad Tom. " Bend I may live. Didn't you 
Vrant me to speak like a gentleman?" 
** Yes, dear, yet/*' 

" Very well, then! IIow am I to speak like a gentleman, if Vm to 
speak in my natural way?" 

" But tke style which you have adopted is eo afBsded — so absurd r* 
^It's the same style as Mildmay's, otily more slap." 
^ Well, pray, deiu*, revert to your natural stylcj I prefer it, my dear) 
I do^ indeed/* 
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' ^Yon'iie arum un, George. Said I may live 7011^ a tubi un. If 
you know your own mind two minutes together, Vm blowedr' 

<* Tom, dear, pray do not talk in that strain. You know that I 
csmiot bear to see you make yourself ridioulous. Come,** she added, 
soothingly, '^ do not be angry; you*il soon, dear, get into the way of it 



now." 



" Can any flesh try to get into the way of it harder than I do?" 

" No, dear, no. But it can only be done by degrees. It is your 
anxiely to do it all at once which thus leads you into error. It must 
be done gradually." 

" Ain't that what IVe said all along? Haven't I always told you that 
I should cook it if you*d only give me time?" 

** You have, dear — ^you have. But do not say another word now o 
the subject. Mr. Mildmay," she added, " what time do we dine?" 

" At what time you please," returned Mildmay. " To me it is per 
fectly immaterial. Shall we say /owr?" ' 

" Four. Very good." 

'^ And then we shall have time to sit and enjoy the scene on th 




nver." 



"Oh!" exclaimed Mary, "that will be nice! Shall we go by the 
steamboat, love?" 

" I think that we had better have a coach, and then we shall be abl< 
to return when we please, without any annoyance." 

" Of course, love—of course. How stupid I am! That will be better, 
of course." 
. " And what time do we start?" inquired Tom. 

" Why, if we dine at four, we ought to start soon after three." 

"Ah! Just so. Well, you know, deor, it's a quarter past two. I 
say, Mildmay, are you fond of stout?" 

" Oh, yes." 

" Then we'll have a celestial bottle, and a cigeor, while the petticoats 
is putting on their traps. Polly, just give 'em an ideor." 

Georgiana looked at Tom, and sighed as she retired. 

" Now, ril tell you what it is," said Tom, when he and Mildmay 
were alone, " I only want one thing to make me as happy as a bird, and 
that thing you can give me." 

" Indeed I" cried Mildmay. " You shall have with pleasure anything 
at my disposal. What is it?" 

" Stop till the stout comes, and then I'll just open my mind to you 
candid. Now, then!" he shouted, on opening the door. "Now, then! 
where is this here stout?" 

The stout was produced, with a box of cigars ; and Mildmay, won- 
dering what Tom meant, seated himself at the table. 

" Now, just look you here," said Tom. " I'm in a mess, and as I 
know well you can get me out easy, I'm going to get you to do it 
Now, look here, I haven't had your learning, that, perhaps, you don't 
want to be told. But look herei Georgiana's a lady. Very well. 
We've got tin to take us into any society: tin enough to live like nobs» 
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ut look liere« Now, jrou know, I caa*t come ifc as 70a can : I ain't had 
he scholatship youVe had, and every blessed thing I want is for you 
ust to put me up to it, that's all/' 
•^' Bat, let me understand yoa,'! stdd Mildmay. ^^ You say that you 
ant me to put you up to it — ^put you up to what?" 
" Why, to the dodge," replied Tom. " The dodge of talking populor 
d spicy." 

" The dodge of talking popular and spicy?" 

"Yes: you know what I mean. The bottom of it is, I want to talk 
ike a gentleman." 
"Well, you have half attained your object already." 
" Not a bit of it. i know better. I know I can't do it at all." 
" It is the very fact of your knowing that to which I allude. He 
ho is unconscious of any deficiency — who conceives himself to be 
ect, will never improve; but let him who knows that he is deficient 
n any point, but desire to be perfect, and his object is already half 
ttained." 

^ " Yes, that's all very good; but you see all I know now, you know, 
s that I can't do it, and as you're the man which can put me up to it, 
J wish you would — send I may live if I don't. Now just tell me how 
^^t*s to be cooked. In the first place what am I to do to get hold of it?" 
"Well! In order to be able to talk like a gentleman, it will be neces- 
^sary for you to associate with gentlemen — to attend to their conver- 
sation — to study their language and their style, and when alone, to 
^opt the practice of reading aloud." 

" That'll do I That's better ! George reads aloud, and I'll back her 
to talk against mortal flesh. I'll go in a burster — sec if I don't — I'll 
Cook it ! But send I may live though, you don't know how hai-d I've been 
^i*ying at it lately!" 

I noticed this morning that you had been trying /" 
Did you though?" 
" Yes; and as you have named the subject, I may as well at once re 
Commend you to repudiate that affected drawl, which some conceive to 
^^ one of the chief characteristics of that which is termed the aristo- 
cratic style. It is villanous ! Gentlemen — men of education and in- 
tellect — never by any mistake adopt it. It shows a want of taste, a 
>Yant of ear, a want of common sense — in short, a want of everything 
tut a most pitiful ambition. Speak naturally — " 
" That's just what Geoi^e told me.'* 

" Speak without effort — ^make no attempt at * fine' speaking — use no 
hard words — above all, use none of which you do not perfectly under- 
stand the meaning. Let your language be simple — for the beauty of 
language consists in its simplicity: and hence it is that the most im- 
pressive speakers use the most simple words ; get as much as possible 
into good society, and be most attentive to all that you hear, and you 
are certain to accomplish the object proposed ; for with such an object 
as that in view, no man can possibly associate long with those who 
speak well without being able to speak well himself* 
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<<I see — I 0ee !'' cried Tom, << I see! Tbnt's iU»I know U if^and 
ru do it too I 6end I maj live if I don't. GocK'ge and me m$v&p bad a 
word in our lives, except upon that one point. But I iay^ now look here: 
I wbh whenever I am wrong you'd correct me I WUl you do me that 
favour — ^now, will you?'* 

^< That's a dangerous task for a man to perform who wishes to keep 
his friend! I have known warm friends to be severed for ever in con* 
sequence of these solicited corrections, lilen cannot beair to be told of 
their faults. It is unpleasant to them at all times to have their errors 
marked. Their vanity is wounded — they feel humiliated-****'* 

" Well, but," said Tom, " such men must be fools !" 

^* Unhappily all men are fools on that point; were thsy not, society 
might be pure, and the world comparatively free from hypocrisy. What 
man feels pleasure in the society of those who sink him in his own 
esteem? Where is the man who loves a friend that makes htm con- 
tinually conscious of his own inferiority? Flattery— -either direct or 
indirect— is universally beloved ; yet where are men to be found in the 
world who will not pretend to hate flattery? The grand point is to raise 
men in their own csteem*-^to make them delightnl with themsehfm^^ 
and he who can descend to do that well is sure to be a most welcome 
guest Gro where you will, you will find this demanded ; and as that, 
which is falsely termed politeness, has prescribed a supply fully equal 
to the demand, society is but a masquerade, in which all appear anxious 
or feel compelled to conceal their real characters." 

** Well, but," said Tom, "that's all very well : lean brain all Uiat; 
I ain't nothing to say against what you mean, tliat if you make men 
delighted with themselves they're safe to be delighted with you ; but 
do you think I should be such a donkey as not to be delighted at being 
set right when I am wrong? Why that's the very thing as would 
delight mc I And when I come to look at it serious in that light, I'm 
blowed, you know, if I don't think I've got about the best of the argu- 
mentation I" 

"Well," replied Mildmay, smiling, "we shall see. If you can bear 
to be set right whenever you are wrong you are an extraordinary man." 

" I can then— I'll bet ten to one of it I However you come to 
think I couldn't puzzles me— especially as I asked you to do it as a 
favour." 

" WeU," said MUdmay,^^ I will try it!" 

" There's a good fellow — ^that's all I want. You don't know how 
much I should feel obliged to you. If I could but come it popular and 
spicy like you, I should be about the happiest feUow alive. Send I may 
live though, wouldn't I come it? Wouldn't I walk in? Bayther." 

" * Send I may live though wouldn't I come it? Wouldn't 1 walk in? 
Kayth^.' Can you translate all that into English?" 

" English I" cried Tom; " ain't it English? I don't know what yow 
may call it, mind you, but I call it capitol English." 

" Well, we can leave that," said Mildmay, " to be considered another 
time. I'd better go now and see aller a coaoh." 
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** But it ain't three yet." 

*^ No, bat it soon will be. The ladies, Fm 8ui^, will bt ready before 



we are." 



*< Well, mayn*t I go with you?" 

" Of couTie, come along." 

They ^len went and engaged what was called, at that time, a '* glaM- 
coach," and on their return found the ladies quite ready. 

''Now th^," sai4 Tom, ''have a drop of something short before 
you go." 

" Not anjrthing for me," said Georgiana. 

" Nonsense. Why Miidmay says it's four or fire miles. Come, have 
a glass of sherry." 

Georgiana and Mary had a glass of sherry each; and when Tom 
and Miidmay had drank an additional bottle of stout, they started. 

On the road Georgiana conrersed almost exclusively with Miidmay, 
being anxious that his style might be adopted by Tom, who certainly 
listened with the utmost attention, and therefore but seldom made any 
xemark. Mary was almost perfectly silent. " Yes," " No," and " Very," 
iRrere the only words she uttered until they arrived at BlackwalK 

" This is better," said Tom, having entered the tavern. " Bather a 
spicy crib, send I may live! Beats the Rutland, at Newmarket, 
lioUow." 

" Oh!" exclaimed Mary, rushing to the window! " Oh, how delight- 
ful. Dear me, what a heavenly place, to be sure. Well, I never/ (Mi, 
look at the ships. Are yati not a darling to bring me here," she added 
privately to Miidmay, who gave her at the moment an affectionate 
glance. " You are ! and I coijdd cry for joy." 

" I say, Greorge," cried Tom ; " WbnU we come down here a time or 
two, eh? Did you ever see anything like it alive ? 

" It is, indeed, a most charming place, dear," replied Georgiana. 

" I believe you. WeUl come down here once a week at least, while 
we^re in town. I say; fancy to yourself, now, me sitting here and 
yovL sitting there, with the wine on die table here and the river out 
there, and me smoking cigars, and you eating of fruit, and then calcu- 
late how many kisses we should have in the com-se of a quarter af an 
hour." 

Georgiana playfully patted his cheek, and Tom privately caused their 
lips.to meet in an instant. 

As Miidmay had ordered dinner immediately on his arrival, they were 
very soon enabled to commence, and as Tom was about to assist the 
kMlies to soup, he stirred it round with an expression of intense cu* 
riosity. 

" I say " he inquired, " where's your white-bait in here?^ 

" Oh no," replied Miidmay, smiling; " we shall have it by-and-bye." 

" Well, it struck me they wouldn't go to drownd it in here: they call 
it a bait, I s'pose, ^canse it's a feed? But, I say, this here don't smell so 
dtisty. Will you have a go in?" 

" I toiU take some^ please." 
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^^ Will yon take some, I meant. Yes, tbat^s better. Oh, I shall 
come it by-and-bye." 

Georgiana blushed, and looked at Mildmay, who, howerer, took no 
apparent notice ; and the dinner proceeded. 

^^ OhT' exclahned Mary, when at length the ^white-bait had been pro- 
duced; oh! there's a lot of tiny little tittlebats. Oh! Why, I never 
knew that them things were good to eat before.'^ 

'^Nor more didn't I," observed Tom; '^I used to catch thousands 
on 'em when I was a kid." 

" This is white-bait," said Mildmay, addressing Georgiana. 

"White how much!" cried Tom; **what, that? Well, send I may 
live. But you don't mean to say they ain't tittlebats, do you?" , 

" Oh, a different species offish altogether: in fact, a peculiar species.*' 

" Well, as true as I'm alive, I thought 'em tittlebats." 

*^ And so did I," interposed Mary, who felt much embarrassed ; ^ I'm 
very, very sorry I made the mistake." 

'^Oh, that mistake has been frequently made," returned Mildmay; 
" but try them." 

" Well, but I say," cried Tom ; " is that how you eat 'em? With that 
there brown bread and butter?" 

"Yes." 

" What rum uns you Londoners are: there's nothing like you alive: 
no flesh can beat you. I say, though," he added, smacking his lips ; 
" they're none so worser; eh, George, how do you like 'em?" 

" Oh, I think them delicious," replied Georgiana. 

" Oh!" cried Mary, " how nice, to be sure." 

" But, I say," cried Tom; " it's a bit of a swindle not bringing 'em up 
till we're pretty nigh done: that ain't exactly populor, that ain't, is it?" 

" It is the invariable practice,'* said Mildmay. 

" Ah ; I don't like it a mite the more for that : they should let us begin 
with 'em— bring 'em up first — and then wc might tuck in a regular lot." 

" Tom, dear," exclaimed Georgiana, " how you talk." 

" Well, but you know it's a fact, and, as facts is stubborn things, you 
know, this is one on 'em. What's the use of sending up the spiciest dish 
of the lot, just when you ain't got a mite of appetite left? I call it a 
smndle, that's what I call it, and no flesh can prove that it ain't. I say, 
tip us a few more, though, will you?" 

His plate was immediately replenished, and, while almost every sen- 
tence he uttered caused Georgiana to blush, Mildmay, perceiving her 
embarrassment, laughed with him constantly with a view to her relief 

" NoAv then," said Tom, after dinner, " let's do the thing populor and 
slap. Here's the wine, and here's the ^vindow; here's the river, and 
here's us. Now let's all be happy, and I'll tell you how we'll cook it. 
We'll draw up to the window and have a cigar, and then we shall see 
all we shall sec. AVhat say, George?" 

" Oh," replied Gtjorgiana, " I am perfectly agreeable." 

" Well then, come along. Here you are: here's a chair for you, and 
here's another for Polly. Mr. Mildmay," he added, with mock elegance^ 
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** I beg thai you'll be seated. Fm getting on, you see! Oh! I shall be 
able to come it by-aud-bye. I shall be so as no flesh can beat ine! — 
that'll be about the 1)ottom of it. I say, Greorge, you don't know who's 
going to learn me, do you?" 

" I am afraid,^' replied Greorgiana, " that your tutor will be somewhat 
puzzled, dear, be he whom be may." 

" Not at all! Not a bit of it. No such thing. No flesh can learn 
fester than I shall. But I say, can't you guess now, who's going to 
do it?" 
^ "I cannot, indeed." 

" Then Til tell you at once. Mr. I^Iildmay's the man. Eli? What 
do you think of that? WeVe had it all over. IVe told him what I 
want, and he's told me how to get it. It's all cooked — ^you'll see by- 
and-bye." 

*^ But, my dear," said Greorgiana, " we have no right to impose such 
s% task upon Mr. Mildmay." 

" Oh, ril make it aU right with him. He'll do it." 

"And Tm quite sure," said Mary, "you can't find a cleverer 
:«nati." 

" Bravo, Polly," cried Tom. " Very good. That remark ain't so 
dusty." 

" Dusty," ^hoed Georgiana. " I fear that Mr. Mildmay will very 
soon be tired of the task he has undertaken." 

" I thought," observed Mildmay, " that our conversation had been of 
a strictly private character." 

"Oh, what's the odds!" cried Tom. "I don't want, you know, all 
the whole world to know it, but we're all as one here, you know, of 
course. George knows I haven't had your scholarship: she knows too 
there's no flesh alive which wants to do the thing populor more than 
me. Ton see I don't want before you to make myself out what I ain't, 
because that would be nothing but nonsense. I told you this morning 
as I tell you now, that I know I can't come it as I ought to come it, and 
86 1 should like to come it, and that's the whole truth. There's no 
nonsense at all about me. You'll find me right up and down straight, 
and I don't care who knows it. All I want is to do the trick a little 
near the mark, and you're just him which can show me how it's to be 
done, ril make it all right in the long run, you know. Only just 
make me come out as slappy as you, and I shan't care a button for 
mortal flesh." 

" Well," said Mildmay, " I cannot help wishing that this task had 
been imposed on some one else ; but we shall see. I certainly should 
have suggested the expediency of its being undertaken by Mrs. Todd, 
wfaoflBe taste is so refined, and whose language is so pure, still——" 

<' That's about the cutl" cried Tom. " That's about the style I want 
to come it in! ^ Whose taste is so refined, and whose language is so 
pure.' Eh? Send I may live though, when I can cut it as fat as that, 
eb, George? You'll never learn me, because you don't think I shall 
ever have it in me#" 
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'^ I fear that I shall never be able to teaoh you, beoause you^U not 
mind what I say.** 

'^Wliat! Georgey! George! Well* Send I may live I Not mind what 
you say? Here, ^'im^ show a light. Now then. When did I ever m)< 
mind what you say?*' 

" Why, for example, my dear; how ofben have I b^;ged of yon not 
to use the word learn, when you mean ^eodb, and yet you still persist in 
doing so?*' 

" Well, ain't it the same thing, as near as a toucher?" 

^^ Certainly not, dear. To learn and to teach art diametrically 
opposed." 

'' Eh? Is that a fact, Mildmay?** 

'^ Oh, certainly," replied ^lildmay, smiling. 

" Well, but you know I don't call that not minding what you say. 
I only forget. That's all that can be made of it No flesh alive 
ever paid more attention to what you say than me, I know jovial 
well." 

*^ How beautifully the steamers glide," obseiTcd Mildmay, wishing to 
change the subject. 

" All, don't tiiey !" cried Tom ; " but what get's over me, you know's 
this that they're able to turn 'em to a hair. Now look at that one 
there — just keepyour eye upon it There you are, you see, to a quarter 
of an inch. It's wonderful, ain't it? B1ow(»l1 if it ain't But I say, what 
do you think of this flying machine? Is it possible, think you, to make 
a thing light enough to cut along like a blessed bird?" 

" Why, when we look at things now in constant use, which our 
father's conceived to be impossibilities, we are scarcely justified in 
saying that anything is impossible. That a machine light enough can 
be made is quite clear, but buoyancy is not the object. There is, for 
example, no buoyancy in a stone, and yet you or I can throw a stone a 
hundred yards. And why? Because the impetus wo give it at start- 
ing inipaits a velocity which carries it tliat distance, and ii* we could 
only keep up that velocity it would go a hundred miles, or any distance 
we pleased. The grand object therefore is to maintain the velocity im- 
parted by the impetus given at first. I don't mean to say that we can 
do this ; but if wc can, the only difficulty will be surmounted, seeing 
that the weight and size of the machine itself will then . be perfectly 
immaterial." 

" I see 1" cried Tom ; "oh, lean brain that It's just the same as 
playing at ducks and drakes; we could make a thousand on 'em 
instead of three or four, if we could only keep the stone up." 
" The principle is the same." 

" Oh ! I can see as far through a brick wall, you know, as here 
and there one ! But I say what a capital dodge it would be if a man 
could find out the means-^h? What an out-and-out tbrtuiie he\l 
make !" 

** He might make a il>i*tune certainly." 

" But how coidd he be off it?" 

*^ The chances are thAt he would but assist in niaking the fortunes of 
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Others, while he coQiinned poer. The inveDtoi^ of grand sohemes 
seldom make fortuuee." 

'^ Well, I dare say youVe right, for there^s a man which stands in 
rags at the foot of Blaokfiriars^bridge, whieh writes up— ^^ The first 
original inventor of kidney puddings T' 

'^ Yes, but just cross the road," returned Mildmay, smiling, *^ and 
youMl find that this gentleman^s pretensions are impugned by a riyal, 
who boldly declares upon his lantern that he is '^ The Beel First Ori- 
ginal Inventor/* 

^^ Tom, dear !*' exclaimed Georgiana. ** How ridiculous you are, to 
be sure! IMr. Mildmay was saying that the inventors of grand schanes 
seldom make fortunes, lie didn*t contemplate the inventors of kidney 
puddings." 

^^ Well; but it^s all the same in the long run I" cried Tom. ''An in- 
ventor ia an inventor, and there's no mistake about it." 

^' Near the spot which you have named," resumed Mildmay, '' there 
lives a poor chemist who invented a most ingenious and destructive gre- 
nade. He submitted it to the government, and was referred to a bc^urd 
of military gentlemen, by whom it was repudiated utterly. Well, in 
less than two years firom that time, this very same grenade was intro> 
duccd by one of these gentlemen^ who was rewarded in consequence by 
the government with a kmghthood attached to two thousand a- year for 
life!" 

" Ah ! he was a blackguard, you know," cried Tom. '^ Send I may 
live, I should like to kick him." 

'' But had the chemist no remedy?" inquired Georgiana. 
'' None," replied Mildmay. '' It was at the suggestion of this one 
man that the invention was repudiated as being valueless by the board : 
the rest did not sufHciently enter into its construction to recognise it 
when reproduced. But inventions of great importance are in general 
a curse to the inventors rather than a blessing. They spend so much 
of their time and substance in bringing their inventions to peifection, 
and so deeply inspire the hope of some brilliant advantage, that they 
are almost invariably involved in a pecuniaiy sense, before perfection is 
attained; and then, by the usual delays, they are ruined. / have a 
machme which, with the aid of ten firm and intelligent men, I would 
undertake, on a regular field of battle, to defeat an army of fifty thou- 
sand. But, at present, of what use is it to nic? 1 have submitted it 
to the government; I have undertaken to prove, in ten minutes, that it 
is capable of doing that which I say that it is capable, and I do not 
require a single shilling in the shape of remuneration luitil 1 have proved 
it, and yet the only answer which repeated applications during the last 
four years have produced is, that if 1 — of course, in confidence — reveal 
the secret to a certain * board,' its merits will be tested. They will 
give no seciu-ity — no indemnity : they Avill come to no terms whatever. 
They require me to reveal the secret unconditionally ; and the very men 
to whom I am required to reveal it, arc those who are most interested 
in keeping such an invention back, seeing that it would at once destroy 
the trade of war^ and consequently leave them no ' glory' to gain*" 
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'" I say, though," observed Tom; " it must be a rattler." 

"It is! and yet its cousti-uction is singularly simple." 

" Well ; but why don't you sell it among the foreign powers?" 

" I am too much attached to my own country to entertain the idea 
for a moment. If I were to do so, and thus be the means of promoting 
the downfall of England, what would my feelings as an Englishmen be 
then?" 

"Well, they wouldn't be very pleasant: no, I didn't think of that. 
But, I say," he added, as several itinerant musicians began to play be- 
neath their window, " that ain't so dusty, is it?" 

" Oh dear!" exclaimed Mary. " What heavenly music. Do look, 
dear," she added, having rushed to the other window, to which she was- 
foUowed by Mildmay. " Oh! isn't it nice?" 

" Are you very fond of music?" inquired Mildmay, as he pressed her 
hand, warmly. 

" Oh, very," she sighed. " It makes me feel with you in heaven." 

" Do you think, dear Mary," he inquired, " that if you were mine^ 
you would always be as happy as you are now?" 

" Oh yes," replied Mary, " with you, dear, always. I couldn't be 
otherwise than happy with you, love. You would be my comfort, my 
darling, my joy. I should dote on the very ground you trod." 

" And, of course, annoy me occasionally y* he added with a smile. 

" No, never!" she replied; " no, never ! I should be ungrateful if I 
did; and I am not ungrateful, indeed I am not. No, believe me, I'd 
do all in my power to please you. If aifection and obedience could 
secure your love, you would love me, dear, fondly for ever. Oh ! we 
should be happy — I feel that we should !" 

Mildmay silently pressed her hand, and then rejoined Tom and 
Georgiana. 

Shortly after this they had coffee, and sat and enjoyed it with the 
music below and the gay scene before them till dusk, when, at Mild- 
may's suggestion, they ordered the coach, and with feelings of pleasure 
returned to town. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

THE lUBBTAQE OF MILDHAT AND KABT. 

HRlKa the next two months Mlldmay visited them constatitly. He 
Imost invariably spent his evenings mth them. He had for nearly 
"'^iree years kept aloof from society — forming no private circle and as- 
"^ociating only with a few professional men, whose time like his own 
^vas chiefly occupied in study — but now he re-inspired all his old social 
feelings: loving Mary, as he did, respecting Tom highly, and having a 
pure esteem for Georgiana, he never felt happy but when he was with 
them : nor did they feel happy when they were not with him, for while 
Tom was beyond expression proud of his friendship, Georgiana regarded 
him as if he had been her own brother, and Mary looked upon him as 
an idol to be worshipped. 

It must not however be concealed that she at the same time viewed 
him as an oracle to be feared! In his presence she never threw off that 
restraint which she imagined his intellectual superiority imposed, and 
so apprehensive was she of committing herself, that she seldom indeed 
ventiured to make any observation of importance, and when she did her 
tongue was guarded, and every word she uttered duly weighed before 
expressed, and thus she acquired the reputation of being a calm, 
quiet, unassuming girl, who, as a wife, would be amiable, gentle, and 
devoted. 

" Now, I say," observed Tom, confidentially, just before Greorgiana's 
minority had expired, " look here — ^^vhen do you mean to do the trick?" 
"What trick?" inquired Mildmay. 

" Why, when do you mean to tie up? Yoii know jovial well what I 
mean; but if you will have it in Latin, look here: when do you mean 
to get married— eh?" 
" Oh! I understand! Well, I think in about a month." 
"Make it a week. It'll be over all the quicker! Make it a week, 
m tell you why, George comes of age next Tuesday. Well, now 
although you know we shan^t touch the mopuses that day, yet I should 
like you know to have what you call a little sort of celebrity about it, 
and as your wedding would give it the fillip, nothing could come more 
nearer the mark. Make it a week. Say you'll go to church on Tues- 
day? It won't make a single dust of difference, you know, about what 
I promised Polly: that'll be all right, of course; but I should like to 
see you tied up that day above all other days in the year. Say you 

will." 

" As far as I am concerned," replied Mildmay, " no objection will be 

offered—" 

"Bravo!*' cried Tom. 
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" But," added Mildmay, " Mary, of course, must be consulted/* 

" Oh that'll be all right. Ill bet ten to one of it. You pop the^ 
question, and if she's got the ghost of a * no' in her, I'll forfeit my life — 
Will you do it?" 

" I will." 

" Will you do it at once? Here she is. I say Polly," he added, 
Mary entered the room, " now you know it ain't a mite of use dilly-dally 
ing, is it? Now just look you here : next Tuesday, yoii know, is George' 
birthday. Well, now you know, as it's what you must come to, yo 





may as well be married on that day as any other day in the whole 
blessed year. Very well. Now you know I should like it to be o 
that day, and so would Mildmay, I know, and if ydu'd like it too, sa 
the word!" 

" Perhaps,** observed Mildmay, perceiving that Mary Was mUcli em — 
barrassed, "perhaps we had better arrange this little iaffair in private.** ** 

" Of course!" cried Tom; "that's just what I medn! 1 don't wah.*; 
to take the job out of your hands! Not a bit of it! Only it did strike 
me that if you was tied up, you krlowj that day, We should all b^ 
populor and spicy together! That's all! So Til leiave you to settl<» it 
between you; but don't be long about it, because t'U tell )rou Why: I 
want you both to go with George and me doWn to (xi^enwich. Now, 
no nonsense, Polly. Mark my words, if you have, it won*t become J^oli, 
that's all." 

" Mary," said Mildmay, when Torn had lef^ the room, "you have 
heard what Todd has said, my dear, in his roUgh way? Yott have 
heard him express a wish to seq us married hext Tuesday ! What say 
you?" 

" Dear William," replied Mary, faintly; " I am, as I eVer shall be, ih 
your hands. By you I must ever be governed. Your wish, lovie, must 
ever be mine. Teach me how to answet — teach me what to say." 

" Well, dear Mary, if I am lo leach vou how to atiswer, I certainly 
shall teach you to say * Then on Tuesday let it be.^ fiut mind! t do 
hot press you — nor would I teach yoUto ansvVer thus if I conceivfed that 
you had the slightest objection to be mine so so6n. If you have no 
objection — " 

" Dear! I can have no objection. You are all the world to mo. 
Whatever you desire me to do shall be done. By ybur directions I 
must always be guided." 

" You are a good girl, Mary. You know not how fondly 1 lovtsjnou! 
I feel that happiness must spring from our union." 

"Oh, it will be joy!" 

"Well!*' cried Tom, as he returned with Georgiana, while Mildmay 
ahd Mary were fondly embracing, "all right? Bargain struck?" 

" Yes, ' replied Mildmay; " we haVe come to terms." 

" Nothing like it. That's the way — ain't it George? Ain't you 
pleased?" 

" I certainly am pleased that that day has bceh fixed, dear," replied 
Georgiana; "still, as I have said, in so delicate a matter you had hot 
e sZ/ghtest right to interfere." 
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** OH J it's all as one! They don't mind mef I dcssaj now, if the 
^^i^lith wiw known, they're very much obliged to mo for bringing it 
^laottt! Them's nothing like coming to the point, is there Mildmay ?" 

** Nolliing," replied Mildmay, smiling. "And if Mary will forgive 
S^'O'U fyi briiiging this mattet to a crisis, FU follow her example." 

« Oh, Fit fblfive him!" cried Mary, promptly. 

" Thett consider yourself forgiven by both." 

'^* Vely good!*' cried Tom. " But I say, what do you mean? It's a 
^Bir dodge, aint it — ^rayther — to forgive a man for doing a kindness? 
^end t may Utb!" 

" We were only joking,*' said Mary, with a smile. *^ It was kindness 
-^^ know it." 

" Of course! And now that's cooked, run and put on your traps, 
dhd don't be a fortnight about it." 

Mary, on the instant, left the room, and when she returned thejr 
started for Greenwich* But oh I what feelings of joy she inspired while 
fixing her mind on her bridal day I How happy she should be — ^how 
loviely she should look — what a beautiful bride she should make to be 
suiel With orange blossoms in her hair, a flowing veil, an elegiatit 
dress, white satin slippers, white kid gloves, and a handkerchief of the 
finest texture trimihed with the deepest lace! Shouldn't she look like 
atMgrfeist angel? and wouldn't her William love her then? Oh, she 
Mt stare she should faint with pleasure — ^it would be so ecstatic ! 

From that day until the following Tuesday her wedding-dress occu- 
pied all her thoughts. She would have had it made in the most ektra- 
TB^nt^style, but as the taste of Georgiana prevailed, it was neat, yet 
ekoeedklgly elegant. On the Monday she put it on half a dozen times, 
bM imagined eSdli time that she looked more charming. She, more- 
oih^) dressed her hair in half a dozen fashions, biit fixed, at length, 
apoh Gebrgia^a's style, ^e was all excitement. Even in the presence 
of MiLimay €4ie panted and trembled with impatience, and when he 
had left on the Monday night with expressions and feelings 6f fond 
affection, she flew to her room, and for nearly two hours Was engaged in 
arranging some articles of jewellery of which he had made her a pre- 
sent. The earrings could) of course, be worn in one way only — nor was 
theniahy great degree of difficulty about the arrangement of the 
brooch, but the chain attached to the watch, which she kissed Ve- 
hemently a hundred times, puzzled her exceedingly. She wished to 
show it all, \md in order that every link might be seeUj she crossed it and 
pinned it, and twisted it about in the most extraordinary manner ima- 
ginable, Until she decided on making it go three times round her brooch 
and ihen down to her watch, which she fixed on the point of her 
stomacher. 

Having thus surmounted this difliculty she went to bed ; but not to 
sleep — she could not go to sleep— she tried and failed continually-^i^r 
thoughts flew from her toilet to the church, fVom the church to 
Gnkvesend, and fi-om Gravesend back to her toilet again^ with so much 
rapidity, that she turned and tossed about until ^ve^ when she rt)se and 
proceeded to dress. 

k2 
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The servant had been direcUd to call her at six, and Georg^ana haS_ 
promised to be wiUi her at seven; but before six o*clock Geor^ana^ 
awoke, and being anxious to render all possible assistance immediately- 
rose and ^vent up to her room. 

Tom also '< turned out," for having had a new suit made expressl;^- 
for the occasion, he was nearly as impatient to see himself in it as Max^^ 
was to see tlie completion of her toilet. Independently of which, h^ 
felt that as eight was the hour appointed for the performance of the 
ceremony, unless he got up then he should not be ready to receive 
Mildmay at half-past seven — an hour and a half being in his judgment 
just the time it would take him to dress as he intended. And he wa5 
perfectly correct. He was an hour and a half dressing: neither more 
nor less ; and therefore finished just in time to receive Mildmay. 

'' I say,'' he exclaimed, having greeted him cordially, " what do you 
think of these— eh? Tidy togs; ain't they?" 

'^An excellent fit," replied Mildmay, as Tom turned to exhibit. 
'' Certainly a most gentlemanly suit." 

^^Rayther," said Tom; ''£h? Rayther. It strikes me as being 
howdacious! Look here: satin inside the skirts; that's a dodge, ain't it 
—eh? Is yours lined with satin?" 

'^ No, my tailor wants imagination. He is a more quiet fellow." 

'^ Send I may live !" exclaimed Tom, as Mary entered the room. 
« There's a shell! What is that you, Polly? populorly and philosophi- 
cally youT^ 

Mildmay approached and embraced her. 

"Well!" resumed Tom, "Fll forfeit my life if this don't beat aU 
flesh. Theresa a spicy turn out! Turn round. Oh! don't mention it. 
If that ain't howdacious then pigs ain't pork. As true as I'm alive 
though, you look out-and-out! Slap— and no mistake about it! Here, 
give us a kiss. You won't afler this, you know, have half a chance. 
Besides, I'm the dad. I'm entitled to the last, ain't I Mildmay — eh? 
Ain't I?" 

" Take it," said Mildmay. 

"Of coiu-se!" cried Tom. 

" Well," said Mary, "don't rumple my veil." 

"Rumple your veil? Not a bit of it. There. And now where's 
George?" 

" She'll be here directly." 

" Very good. — Mildmay ! 1 say, do you like early purl?" 

" I never tasted it." 

" What! never tasted early piu-l? Wliy what have you been doing 
with yoiu-self since your birth? It's the primest stuff as is. There's 
nothing alive like it. I've ordered a jug to be cooked, as we shan't have 
breakfast until we come back. That's the stuff, my boy, to warm the 
muscles of your heart" 

" What is it made of?" 

" Oh, / have it made with rum and beer, and eggs and ginger. Hot, 
you know — smoking hot." 

" I mustn't touch it." 
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^'Kot touch ie!" 

"No. It's nice, I've no doubt; but I have a desire to avoid the 
eadache to-day.** 

"The headache! Pooh! populorly ridiculous!*' 

"Itmay be,** returned Mildmay, smiling; "still, TU have no *eai'ly 
url.'*' 

" Then you're just what I call one which don't know what*s good : 
^■jecause, if there happens to be one thing in natimi more spicy than 
^inything else, it*s purl.** 

Georgiana now entered, looking beautiful, indeed. Without any 
^^fiort, and certainly without the least design, she threw Mary into the 
shade. Her dress was much plainer; there had not been the slightest 
attempt at " display ;** no style, indeed, could be more simple, yet her 
air was so easy, so graceful, so elegant, that Tom — ^who was just as 
fond of extravagance in dress as Mary could be — ^^vas struck with ad- 
miration. 

"I say,*' he cried, "Mildmay! Send I may live! Don't the petti- 
coats, think you, look rayther celestial? There's another turn out. 
There's nothing about her, and yet there she is. I tell you what, 
George, if this here's to be the go— if you're to look just as lovely as 
this, you know, every time there's a wedding — we had better have one 
about nine times a week." 

Georgiana patted him playfully with her glove, and then conversed 
gaily with Mildmay and Mary. 

" Where is this early purl?" cried Tom. " George, just touch the 
bell, there's a brick. But I say, Polly, where's your sister— eh?" 

" She'll meet us at church, I've no doubt," replied Mary; " I don't 
think she'll come here, 'cause she's such a timid thing." 

" Oh, well. Because, time's nearly up, you know! Now then," he 
added, as the servant entered, "now? Where in the world is this 
early purl?" 

" I'm sorry. Sir," replied the servant, " but I just put the jug on the 
hob for a minute — ^" 

"What! you did, did you! Don't say another word, if you do I 
shall do you a mischief. The ju^ flew, of course, and the early purl— 
get out of my sight, and don't lei me see you again for a month. Have 
you got any coffee?" 

" Yes, Sir." 

" Then bring us four cups up like lightning! Fly! Send I may 
live," added Tom, " if servants ain't just as much trouble as they're 
worth." 

"You're quite right," said Mary; " they are so excessively stupid." 

"What all on 'em?" inquired Tom. 

Mary blushed and held her peace. 

" Well, Fm sorry," said Mildmay, " you lost your purl." 

" A swindle," cried Tom, "a dead swindle! Never mind. Fll cook 
a cup of coffee when it comes." 

The coffee was produced, and Tom — ^having assured Mary, pri^ 
v^atelyi that what he had said was "a slip of the tongue**— -filled 
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each of the cups up with brandy, and handed iheippi graG^lully 
round. 

^^ Now then,*^ he exclaimed, having finished his coffee, " timeV Wp- 
Now, Polly, don't be a fool, you know! PluQk up your npiritei. Now 
then: come along/* 

Mary at once took his arm, and Mildmay followed with G^rgiana^ 
and having entered the carriage, which had beei^ some time waiting, 
they gaily proceeded to church. 

Mary's feelings had no depth: they were li^ht, superficii^l: the 
slightest thing would cause her cither to weep or to laugh. That yhe 
had an affec^on for Mildmay, there can be no doubt-r-but that affectipn 
was not intense. He was a gentleman, and a man of talent. She was 
proud of him, therefore. But it is extremely questionable whether his 
position in society, and the dress in which sne then appeared, had not 
a far greater influence ovey her tl^an any pure feeling of love. Of 
this, however, Mildmay had no conception. He believed that she loved 
him passionately. He was happy in that belief, and hence, to love, he 
ascribed many words and many looks which might have been traced to 
vanity. 

At the church door they met Mary's sister, who was dressed in a plain, 
quiet, unpretending style, and whom Mary would, therefore, have passed 
unnoticed willingly, but Tom shook hands most cordially with herj^ and 
Mildmay gave her his disengaged arm, while Greorgiana, who knew her 
timidity well, addressed her with the utmost kii^dness. 

The clergyman, who met thepa in the aisle, conducted them into the 
vestry ; and when the preliminaries had been arranged, they proceeded 
to the altar, and the ceremony commenced. During its progress Greor- 
giana wept freely, and so did Mary's sister ; but not a single tear wj^i 
shed by Mary herself. She was smiling throughout; and when, at the 
conclusion, she took Mildmay's arm, she hugged it in the perfect con- 
viction of security. 

Having attached their signatures to the register and t^en leave of the 
clergyman, of whom Mildmay had some slight personal knowledge, they 
returned and had breakfast, during which Tom went on ii^ suph an 
extraordinary manner, that at length Georgiana observed, <* Now Tom, 
dear, I must be very angry, indeed I must, if you continue to go pn so.*' 
But as this observation was made with a smile, laughter was the only 
effect it produced, and in that Mary joined immoderately. 

Afler breakfast the ladies withdrew to dress, and Tom got out a 
bottle of sherry. It had been, at the suggestion of Mary, arranged that 
they should pass a few days at Gravesend — that being the place at 
which she and Mildmay first met — and as Tom would not hear of the 
party being separated, the carriage in which they had been to cl^urch 
being a large one, had been engaged to take them altogether. The Jiour 
fixed for starting was eleven o'clock, and at that time the ladies being 
ready, re-appeared just as the carriage-and-four came up; but Tom, 
who had a case of champagne for the occasion, insisted upon opening a 
few bottles before they started. 

" I don*t care what anybody says," he exclaimed. " Down you shall 
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all of you lit fmd have ^ sip, with a slice of thb cake, which ain't yet 
been wsvlk^ iQtQ. W6at*s champagne for but to drink? What's wed- 
ding-cakes for but to eat? Were not married every day of our lives! 
Ther^, ait do^rn, ^i^d let's all be jovial. Come, Polly, my girl — I beg 
pardon — Mrs. Mildmay: will you do me the honour, Mrs. Mildmny, to 
W^lk into tha^ there populor cake." 

*♦ I beg," said Mary, smilingi " that in future, Mr. Todd, you'll uot 
forget yourself," 

" Bravo !" said Ton^, " now? cut up the cake. There," he added, 
having opened the first bottle, " try that If that ain't spicy, it ought 
to be, that's sAh Mildmay! here, just pass it round, there's a brick!" 

Mildmay, with alacrity, did so ; and Mary, having tasted it, exclaimed, 
"Oh! how nice! Oh! is^'t it beautiful ! Is this champagne? Well, 
I never !" 

" You blkv^ tested champagne before, of course?" observed Mildmay« 

" Never! It's strange I never did; but oh, how I love itl'' 

"Now, then," said Tom, having opened another bottle, "excuse me 
a moment, I'll be back in a brace of s^hakes ;" and taking two bottles 
■frpin the case, he left the yopin, " Now then, you airs," he cried, oii 
reaching the front door, to which the postboys came in an inst^t. 
" You've got ^ man with you?" 

" Yes, your honour," tney replied. 

" Then drop down into the kitchen and haye a snack. You'll find 
plenty of beef and beer there, and as a wind-up, drink the health of the 
bride and bridegroom in this," 

The postboys thanked him, ^nd took the bottles with them, and Tom 
returned to the dr^^wing-roopi, 

" Now," paid he, immediately o^ his. return, " I've a popular toast to 
propose, * Here's h^th to the bride ! long life to her. May she never 
want nothing, and have all the joys she can wish herself.' " 

The toast was duly honoured. 

^* Heel-taps," cried Tom. " Come:^ come! heel-taps, heel-taps ! I say, 
Georce ! your glass is half ft^l 1" 

" You must, indeed you must, excuse me," saidGeorgianaj but Mary, 
who drank l\er qwa health, did not wish to be excused. 

" Now then," said Tom, " I s^, Mildmay, fill the gh^es ! Now, 
then, I've anot^ier spicy to^t to propose* Here'9 a jovial good health 
to the bridegroom. M^J he live for ever, and die happy ! And that's 
all the harm I wish him." 

This toast "vyas also responded to ; and when the laughter induced by 
Tom's eloquence had ceased, Mildmay, with much taste and feeUug^ 
thanked him and Georgiana for the kindness they had invariably shown 
to him ^d Mfury. 

"That's better," said Tom. " That's certainly better. I thought Vi 
your style to a hair ; but I find I haven't got it yet exactly. But that'll 
come natural enough by ^nd bye. Now, then, let's just have one 
bottle more, and we'll start." 

" Don't open aiw more," said Mildmay. " I am. sure that the ladies wiU 
agree with me when I say, that we baye already sufj^cien^ on the t^blCi" 
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** Nonsense^^^ewed 'Rjnr, "tW^'s oiiiy one will. Tharti Qeofge/ ^ 

"Not anymore for me," said Mary's sister. "I mustn't toicb «"* 
single drop mare." ' 

" Don't be foolish I" whispered Mary. " You silly thing, tbk'll never 
hurt you!" 

" Now, then," said Tom, having opened the other bottle, ** heire yoo 
are! It must be drunk, you know, now it^s opened!" 

It was dnmk ; and Mary — ^who emptied her glass with undiminished 
gustos-had very considerably more than her share. 

" Now, if you have no objection," said Tom, " we'll just allow our 
noble selves to start." And Mildmay, at once taking Mary's arm in his, 
led the way to the carriage. 

On the road Mary was excessively affectionate, and ftr the first few 
miles laughed and chatted with unexampled gaiety; but th^ had no 
sooner passed over Shooter's-hill than her spirits sank, and she wept. 

" Dear Mary," said Mildmay, who perceived the tears in an iastiuiit, 
" are you not well?" 

" I am so happy," she cried, clinging still closer to him ; " oh> so 
happy. Dear William, you will not be angry with me? I am?— I am 

80 happy I" ^ ^n 

" Angry, my love ! How can I be angry to see you happy? 

"Oh, I am full of joy I" 

** Come, I say, that won't do," cried Tom. ** We ain*t agoing to 
stand any tears, you know, to-day." 

Mary placed her head upon Mildmay's shoulder, and closing her eyes, 
clang to him until they reached Dartford. 

Here they alighted; and Georgiana, who had dreaded the effect of the 
champagne, and had more than once privately warned Mary of its 
strength, took her into one of the bed rooms, and leaving her sister 
with her, went down to ask the landlady what could be done. 

The landlady — ^>yho had had some experience — ^no sooner asceilaiiied 
exactly how the case stood, than seizing a bottle of soda-water and a 
glass, she went up with Georgiana, and found Mary weeping bitterly. 

" Come, my dear lady," said the good woman, soothingly, " don't take 
on so : you'll be better by and bye. Does your headache, dear?" 

" Oh, fit to split," sobbed Mary. " Oh, dreadftd." 

" Then drink this, there's a dear : drink it right up ! Now, then," she 
added, on opening the bottle, ^' if you don't leave a drop in the glass 
you'll be well." 

- Mary drank part of it eagerly, and wished to reject the rest; but as 
the landlady eaimestly pressol her, she did at length empty the gloss. 

Seeing Mary in such good hand:^, Georgiana returned to Tom and 
MUdnioy, and having explained to them that Mary would very soon be 
better, suggested that she might have taken too much cake." 

" Of course," cried Tom, ** she did walk into it. I riemember now, 
she went in a burster ! That was it ! — that and the excitement toge- 
ther. You wasn't the thing, you know, George, when you mained. 
You wasn't exactly right all day! And now I remember, you had a lot 
of cake, and its just the same with Polly." 
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^^1^0 doubt," said Tom ; '* but she'll soon be all right again now, won*l 
slie, tGearge?" 

** Oh, she's recovering fast!" 

** Very good. And now, I say, what shall we have?" 
'^ Upon my word," rejdied Mildmay, *^ Fd rather not have anything 
*iiojre yet." 

** Oh, we must have something ! We can't come into a house like 
tliia, you laiow, without having something. Are you peckish?" 
^f Not at all; but FU drink no more without eating." 
** Very good," said Tom, ringing the bell; " Fll cook it What have 
got-in the house?" he inquired, when the waiter appeared. '' Have 
yo^a toy thing spicy? Have you got such a thing as a couple of 
^l^ckcws?" 
^SYeSf sir." 
•* Cooked?" 
** Yes, sir." 

^ Devil 'em; and don't be a month about it." 
During the absence of Georgiana, Mary had been extremely ill; but 
her return she found her much better. 

** She'll do now nicely," observed the kind landlady. " All she wants, 
)W her headiushe's gone, is something to raise her spirits, poor dear<t^ 
^^mething to restore the tone of the stomach, as the saying is— -and that 
-t^Il go aod make her." 

'VThere's a good soul," said Georgiana; ^^Tll remain here till you 

<^' How ever shall I look in his face," cried Mary, as the landlady leA; 
%}ie room. 

'' Do not distress yourself now about that," said Georgiana; ** I sug- 
^eflpledthat Ite cake might not have agreed with you." 

'^ And does he think it was that? Does he not know the real cause?" 

'' He asciribes it all to elxcitement." 

'< TbaaOi heaven!" 

*' But you know the real cause, Mary, do you not?" 

" Oh, that wine! that wine! I've a good mind to say I'll never touch 
another drop while I've breath !" 

''Nay, that would he absurd. Say, rather, that knowing its strength, 
you will henceforth take it in moderation,^ 

''I will; I will. But it was so nice, and it went down so smooth; I 
didn't think it would have served me so. I know what you told me; I 
know what you said, and I only wish I'd taken your advice. However, 
it's the first time, and shidl be the last. All I'm glad of is, that Sarah 
wotddn't take any more." 

** Ah, you said it wouldn't hurt me," observed her sister; " but I felt 
it^glow, and I knew it was strong." 

The landlady soon re-appeared with a cordial, of which Mary freely 
partook; and the c<«sequence was, that in less than ten minutes she 
felt sufficiently recovered to go to the glass. She did not, however, like 
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her appeftrance %\ alL Sl^e looked haggard and P^ % l^ Geoigiaiia 
and Sarah assisted her in restoring as much of her beau^ as posfahle, 
and then retaroed with her to Mildmay and Ton^j^ who were f^ww ^^ 

devilled chickens with great animation. 

Mildmay rose the moment they entered the roo^a, and taki;^ the 
hand of Mary, affectionately kissed her. 

'* YoH still )ook fakf my girl/' said he. 

" I do," she rephed ; " but I feel well now." 

" I say," cried Tom, " won't you do as w« do?" 

" No; you get on," said Gleoigian£U " Yon don't know what we hnye 
had, does he, Mary?" 

'^ Oh, well," returned Tom , ^^ if you've all beei^ ^ mu^in^ yoursetyes in 
private, why, that's e^ horse of anoUier colour, quite. &mie alo^g, Mild- 
may, let'a finish this, It's out-and-out, ain't it? Never tasted opihing 
more popidor. Rayther too much cayenne, p'raps ; but that's nothillgi 

Having finished the chickens, Tom rang for the bill, and o|dered uie 
horses — ^which had been engaged to take the carriage throii^b-vrto be 
put in again. He fancied, when he gave this order, that the^ was 
something peculiar in the expression of the waiter's countenauce} .but 
that passed o£f, and the bill w^ b^nght ii^ 

" Hallo," said he, playfully, " herd's a goj Loi^if here, {laven't tfeey 
beei\ muggin' themselves, ths^t's all!" 

*' Indeed," said Qeorgiaua, with a sn^le, ^' we t^aye. paid for wIm^ iji^, 
^ad. We were ^o.t quite so simple as to let you I^x^y^ aXi" 

'' Aye, but we do know all, now! Here it is, down ^ain! -GTi^.IQIi 
are, Mildm^y ! Put on your specs. Qin and beer! — drum ^nd ibr^pW-- 
ftramfy-and- water! — oh, send I may live." 

** Indeed, Mr. Tom," ^d Georgiana, ** we t^ye had n«thwg rf the 
sort." 

" Well; but here you are down in bl^ck and w^ite " 

" Then it is a mistake, It n^ust be; we have h^ ^othing at «^ of 
the kind." 

Tom rang the bell, and when the w^ter appeared:^ h^ i^qui^ pf him 
what it all meant. 

" These, ^ir, the postboys have bad," replied the waiter. 

« The devil they have ! Wbat^ the lot!" cried Tom. 

" You told them, I believe, sir, to order what they liked?" 

" So I did; nor do I object tp pay for whj^t they'ye ordered* But 
I've four or &ve necks to look ^fler, X^esie varment must be drui^ \ 
Send ^^^ landlord in." 

At this moment the carriage dashed up to the door, avA Tom per- 
ceived, in an instant, th^t the fellows could scarcely keep their seats. 

"I thought so," he cried; "I knew, of course,' they couldu't staqd 
this. But don't be alarmed. Fll cook it. Landlord," said be, as that 
person entered, " how came you to let these mejft luave so much to drink?" 

" Upon my word, sir, I didn't know it," replied the landlord ; " nor 
did my misisis. They had it while she was i\p stairs witti the ladies. 
Depend upon it, sir, if I'd been iji the way, it shouldn't have h^ppeued 
on ^y account " 
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^^ Ifhej ^ha suppUec} them^" iMtid M^dnqii^y) angrily, ^' ought to be 
^l^uined of themselves." 

^ ^^ *Thej o^ght, sir," replied the landlord; *<and they shall know it. 
^'^3ci -very, very sorry it occurred." 

** Well/' said Tow, " yre must mal^e the best of it. Haxe you two 

to take us on to Gravesend?" 
^^ Not that I can trust, sir. I find they've n)^e n^ feUowa nearly as 

as themselves." 
'* Well, have you a s^t of harness?" 
** Yes, sir, complete." 

•* Then have it put on, and I'll take the tits in hand." 
*^ Do, dear," said Georgiana; "yes, drive yourself, dear, and then we 
s*^^Il be s^e." 

*<But the postboys," suggested the landlord, **how are they to be 
^*^€i-xiaged?" 

**OhI m manage them J' I'eplied Tom; "come with me. Now Til 
*^^XX you what it is," said he, suidressing the postboys <* I've behaved 
^^11 to you, ^nd you've taken advantage of it by getting beastly 
^^^^^xmk." 

**• We aift't drvM^i^, sir," said one of them; ^* not to say drunk) pnty a 
^•^ti^le jreshys yfe c^ ric(e!" 

"I kno'wf bettei'," said Tom; " and I'll just tell you what I mean to 
^o; I mean to drive o^, and leave you to follow when you're sober," 
" What, d'yer mean to take our osses^ sir?" 

" Yea\ a^d if you say another word, I explaifl to your master what 
l>!e^ts yoi^ hftve l^een." 

" All right, Jim," hiccoughed the younger of the two. " (xenelman's 
>^ep?y especkable trump. I don't think we can do it: I don't thiaak we 
^n, Jim . 

** I know that you csm't^* cried Tom; " that's aU about it, Where's 
t>he harness?" he added, turning to the landlord. 
" I'll see about that, sir." 

"Very well," said Tom* "Now then," he addedi addressing the 
pofiithoys, " come this way, will you?" 

The fello^^ fpllowed as i^ell as they could, but they made ^ most ex* 
traor^inary stager of it; and when they reached the kitchen in which 
th^y h^ been dripkmg, they instautly dropped upon the ^eat and 
became inseusible. 

Of course, under these peculiar circumstances^ Tom &f^ nothing 
more to them. He paid the bill, gave his c^d, and haying inquired 
which was thp best inn iu Qrave^send, left word th^t they shoiU^ put up 
there ; and when the horses had been harnessed, and the ladies vfith 
Mildmay h^d entered the carriage, he mounted the box with ;i^n air and 
drove off. 

He had not, however, driven far, before he pulled up suddenly, and 
Mildmay^ ou lookiug out to ascertain the cause, inquired v^hat was the 
m^itteTr 

"I'm lone^ly," replied Tona; "that's about it. Csna the petticoats 
spa^fi you? fj they c£m> ^n^ ^p here aud hav^ a qgar*" 
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''Ifeared diat sometUnghad happened," said Miklmay to the laclies. 

^'Ohr exclaimed Georgiana, <* when he is driying I am nerer afraid; 
He drives beautifully. If he had four wild horses he'd manage them, 
I believe. He has such a perfect mastery over them." 

" Well, I suppose," said Mildmay, " I con be spared." And having 
opened the door he alighted. 

<* That's somewhere about it," said Tom; ^'corne along. Here's a 
light, my boy! Now we shall cut away in comfort." 

In less than forty minutes they were at Gravesend— for Tom never 
allowed his '' tits" to be sluggish — and having stopped at the principal 
inn, Mildmay assisted the ladies to alight, while Tom directed attention 
to the horses. 

** A couple of varments," said he, '^ will come for 'em either to*night 
or to*nMNrrow morning; but don't let 'em take 'em away till I see 'em, 
mind that." 

" Very well, sir. Til take care of that," said the ostler. " Give 'em a 
feed, sir, I suppose, sir?" 

'* Yes; and have 'em rubbed down well, and treated as if they was 
your own, of course." 

Dinner was ordered at five ; and in the interim Mildmay and Tom 
went out for a stroll. Mary had by this time completely recovered, 
and as she was more than an hour at her toilet, she looked on their 
return — ^that is to say, in her judgment — ^far more lovely than ever. 
Oh! she was in her own estimation a dear^ and she really did glance 
and look archly at liiildmay— of course, in the strictest possible confi- 
dence — ^until he began to conceive her to be the most beautify creature 
he ever beheld. 

They had a most delicious dinner — almost everything that could be 
prociu^ was produced — ^but not a single drop of champagne c<ynld 
Mary be prevailed upon to touch. She took sherry with some freedom, 
and port afler dinner, and then drank two glasses of claret^— altlioi^h 
she didn't like it at all; but the sight of champagne being quite enough 
for her, she declared that she would not drink a glass for tluB world. 1 1' 

" Now then," said Tom, when the ladies had retired, Geoigiana havy 
ing intimated privately to him that in tlie room to which they w^ 
about to ^vithdraw there was an excellent piano, ^' 111 tell you what it 
is, we're going to have some populor music when we go up to the petti- 
coats; but, look you here: before we go I want to drink your jovial 
good health, but IwcnH do it, mind you, unless you consent to have one 
bottle of spicy mulled claret." 

" With all my heart!" cried Mildmay, promptly. "Let us give the 
order at once." 

Tom instantly rose and rang the bell, and when the waiter appeared 
the order was given. 

" m tell you what it is, old fellow," said Tom, " I like you. There's 
no mistake about it — ^not a single mite! You don't know how much 1 
like you. I'll bet ten to one you're a tnunp— every inch of you! — and 
nothing but— now look here: I go up to town to-morrow with George 
lo see these swells about the tin; well, Polly shall have what I said, of 
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course, but I shan^t be content unless you promiise, upon your honour, 
that if ever you sJiould want a hundred or two, or even a thousand, 
yon^ll come to me. Will you promise?" 

'' 1*11 promise you this," i*eplied Mildmay; 'Hhat if ever I should be 
in immediatie want of money, you shall be the very first man to whom 
I'll apply." 

*♦ Very well, that^s enough. Now, look here: next week, you know, 
Greorge and I go to Newmarket. Very well. Now, can you come down 
there the week after next?" 

'< Yes; I at present know of nothing at all likely to prevent me!" 

** Then, wiU you come? with Polly, of course !" 

" I wiU." 

" Veiy well; then that^s settled. The governor's a rum 'un, but you 
won't mind that. Besides, you won't see much of him. I'll make you, 
old fellow, as happy as a bird! But I say, where's the claret?" 

He< again rang the bell, and when the claret had been brought, the 
health of Mildmay, Mary, Georgiana, Sarah, Tom, Tom's father, and 
Greorgiana's aunt, was drunk with all the honours; and when with these 
toasts they had finished the claret, they wisely went up to the ladies. 
., After coffee, of course, music was introduced. Mildmay played and 
saog, Georgiana played and sang, and Tom wanted to sing, but Greor- 
g^iaiia wouldn't let him! They spent, notwithstanding that, a most de« 
lightful evening, and early retired to rest. 

At nine the next morning they all met to breakfast; but long before 
that the twa postboys arrived bearing their saddles, and nearly worn out, 
li^yifig been by the landlord at Dartford compelled to walk from his 
house to Gravesend. He had threatened to inform their master of their 
o(mduct, imless they started at a time at which he knew they would 
ipoat with no vehicle of any description on the road, and as they had 
not been accustomed to walk far they came in completely knocked up.' 

;.Ton(i s^w them as soon as he came down, and expostulated with them 
in A&way; but that expostulation was immediately followed by an 
<|ider for a good substantial breakfast for them, which they had and 
ea^qje^ while he was having his own. 

. IGs appointment in town was for two o'clock: he felt it necessary, 
tl^ereibre, to start at eleven, and having promised Mildmay-— who at 
th^.hour conducted Greorgiana to the carriage — ^that he and Greorge 
Would on the following day rejoin them, he ordered one of the postboys 
to. j^it by his side and the other to get up behind, and drove to Dartford, 
Mrliere the harness was changed and the horses were baited, and the 
ppttboys permitted to resume their fimctions, and thus, to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned, they gaily proceeded to town. 
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MR. TODD'S INTBODUCTION TO GEORGIANA. 

Ttre transfer of the twenty thousancl pouttds, to which Georriatta hiRd 
become entitled, had no sooner been completed, than Tom sold otit two 
thousand to begin Mrith, and with it at once o^ned an account at the 
Bank. 

The first cheque he drew was for five hundred pounds, and this he 
took down to Gravesend the following day, dnd presented to Mary, 
whose heart leapt with joy at the sight of a document so Interesting! 
Oh, how she panted to get it cashed! How she longed to have fire 
hundred sovereigns before her — ^to count them over and over again^— to 
j)laV with them — ^to pile them up-— to build houses with them, and then 
to knock them down again. Five hundred sdHeireigns! Five hundred 
sovereigns! "Oh I" she exclaimed; "oh! what att enormity! What 
drfesses I can have! — ^what bonnets I can buy! — ^what rings, what 
brooches, what feathers, what veils, what gloves, what beautiful hand- 
kerchiefs ! Oh! what a lot of the loveliest things can be t)urchased for 
five hundred pounds! We shall never want money now, that's quite 
clear. Good gracious wc, though — five hundrtd pounds!" 

tJpon Mildinay this present had no other pleasing eflfect than that of 
atibrding ati additional proof that Tom was a generous, kind-hearted fel- 
low. He formed no projects in consequence. lie smiled at Mary's expres- 
sions of rapture, but ahnost wished that the cause bad been withheld. 

At Gravesend they passed the next three days, aild then returned td 
town, when Tom piirchased a brilliant curricle and a pair of splendid 
greys, with harness of the most dashing character. He then purchased 
dresses of every descHption for Georgijlna, and ordered coats and waist- 
coats of almost every conceivable cut and colour fbr hhiiself — and when 
he felt that he was in a position to create an unexampled sensation, he, 
attended by two outriders, drove to Newmarket. 

" Year yer hat — ^year yer come !" cried a fHend of his father's, who 
was smoking his pipe as Tom dashed through the town. " Out away! 
Send I may live, though, that hain't slappy p'raps! Whyj who can 
he be?" 

" Eh! — what!— eh!" ciied Todd, straining his eyes through the glass 
as Tom nodded; " ha, ha, ha, lia! — ho, ho, ho, ho ! — ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, 
ha! Now I'm happy. That's the ticket! Thafs the style! Bravo, 
bravo! Cut along!" 

"Why, what er yer hat!" exclaimed his friend, as Todd danced 
about the room in a state of ecstacy. 

" Ila, ha, lia, haT continued Todd. ^^ That's about it! Ha, ha, 
ha, haT 

" Why, what do yer mean? Aie you stark starin' mad? Who 
is it?" 
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** Tom! Ha, ha, ha! My boy, Tom!" 
** What 6Ae o*the koutridersr 



One o'the whatT cried Todd, with contempt. 
** Well, yelr ibti\ mean to say that that's him in the ciirricle?*' 
** Him in the curricle?— of course f* 
** ter don't meati thdt /" 

" To be sure I do. That's him. I tell ybu, and that's his wife!" 
^* But they're gone right up to tne Rutland." 
** Of bourse! YoU don't mink they'd stop here, do you?" 
** Well, but I say though, come draw it a leetle mild !** 
*• ^hat*(^ htin, I tell you, and nobody but — can't you believe me? 
^i<in't you see him nod?" 

** Well, but send 1 may livie, can he come it like that?" 
**Come it — ^ha, Jia! There's no nob in nature can come it half like 
Win. Did you ever see such a tiitn-out afore? Aiti*t it nobby? Ha, 
^ctJ fill? Aiii^tit?'^ 

*^That, Tom," cried his friend, who felt perfectly bewildel^; " leetle 
^cunmy which used to be — ^which I've had oh my knee in this year 
v^x^y bar — and which only the other day was a cUrly- headed kid? 
-^c^re you a crialnmih' oh me noW, or hare you not?'* 
**No1>— notabitof it!" 
** Then Tm jstunned." 

**ttenB he id! Here hfe comiBs! Look!" cried Todd, as he saw 'tom 
^t^proaching the house on foot; "that's him! Ha, ha, hai What 
*^*^er think now? I kheW he wouldn't be long: I'd ha' bet ten to one 
^^ it. Look at the people looking at him — eh? Ha, ha, ha! Lord, 
^;<3W theV woiiders i^ho he is. Ha, ha, ha! Now for it. What, 
^^mtofr he exclaiihed, sdzing the hand of Toni as he entered. " Ha, 
^«, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! My 6oy/" he added, in tbheS of 
^^olidii, dashhig thi6 tears froiH his e^es; "ttiy bdy!— ^Iknow I'm a foolj 
■J^ know I anA. Go and talk to Tomkins a little.'* 

"Ah, my bid swell!** Cried Tom, turning to Tomkins as Todd left 
tie bar, " hbW are yoU? Wliy, I haven't seen goti fot* a variety of 
fenerations. How do you find yourself?" 

" Heartyj bii-, thahk Jrou," replied Tomklhs, humbly. 
"Why, what do you mean?" cried Tom; " ain't we frietidls?** 
" I hope so, sir." 
" What do you call me sir for?" 

" You're a gen'elman now, and I never could speak to a geti'elman 
Avithouti" 

" but what if I am a gentleman? What's the odds othat? Do you 
tkink that makes h mite o'difiference in me .* Not a dust." 

" Now, then, hiy boy," said Todd, rushing into the bat- again with his 
eyed and no8<^ particularly red ; " ndW, then, what'U yoii have to take, 
you know? What'U yoii have to take?" 

"Oh! open a bottle of sherrvj" said Tohi. "But I say, What's the 
matter with Totnkihs heire? He's jUst about as cold as a tiowcumber." 

" Oh h^ altt't cold— he's only stunned! Bdt Tolrimy, I say, what a 
nobby turn-out! Oh! send I may tm, aih't it slap!" 
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" Do jmi like it?*' .^ . ^^ r^, 

^*Lik€ it! Doeft pigs like peas? Why^ I neirer aee fpihia^fn my 
life so howdacious!'* ' .■ > - r- 

*'I flatter Biyaelf it looks populor, nijtker. But comef tsaj^ iitfi 
have this sherry." . ,. r ♦. .. 

<' Here, draw the cork, Tommj, oomei Uiere*8 a tnun^. | As'tfiie as 
Tm alire, I caii*t stick the screw in.^ 



'' Lushington, lushiogtonr cried Tom. 
''Xo, it ain't that; it*s suffen else. Ni 



Never mind what 




*' What do you mean?** cried Tom; ^ what do jou meaiij^^ r$tX?t 
don't sit down and have a glass of wine with us, Uiijter ^..jj^^^f^jf 
speak to you again." ii.,i'i. 

" No, but Tm a mtrudm' r ■ ^. , . , 

*' Sit down, I teU you, and don't be a fool." . . j' ' . ^|^"| 

" Now," said Todd ; M now then — ^now, how's Geoi^gjannyi^ ' . . 
"Oh, spicy!" ._ • ,,,„,, /j ; 

" And she s a good 'un^ Tommy, is she?" . . '"l"^ ., 

" A good 'un! there ain't such an angel on this b^fl88e4 .e9)rtft||l^,})et 
a millionP \ » ■ 

« God bless herr cried Todd; " God bless herP' ' \ , S'liJ^ 
" You saw her as we passed here, didn't you?* ' ' *■// •, 

" Well, I didn't see her face. I might ha' done, I know,; hat f^j^ 
how or nother I didn't. I never see her face in my life. I' sKJuUb^ 
know her from Adam." 




misfortune. Tve just eiven Polly leave to go . . 

"Is she gone?" ";':"' 

" No; but she's puttin' on her traps, and I shouldn't like, y^.^lji^j0f 

to disappoint her r ' • -j • 

"Well, but don't you think she'd rather have the wlJoU. day 

to-morrow?" - ■ f 



• ■f ' , 



" Yes ; I dessay she would." 

" Well, then, tell her youll give her the whole day to-morrdjrj; oi 
any other whole day she likes instead. Go and tell her at once, lliat'll 
suit her complaint as well, / know. You must come, you knOw* If 
you shut up the house, you must come. And now, old boy,'" he added, 
turning to Torakins, as Todd lefl the bar, " come, let's have a ^ass of 
wine together. Success to you. If there's anything that / can do for 
you at any time, all you've got to do is to tell me, and I'll do it." 

" Much oblecdge to you," said Tomkins ; " there's ony one thing, if '1 
might make bold to name it, and that is, if you should hear of a tidy 
settivation for my daughter I should be grateful." 



i. 



"What MTt of a giri it she?' 

" One of tike mofft genteelest, and a good girl, too, tliougli I esj it. 
t— r-.^ Vfl a bdut-and-hout hand at her ne^le. She's bm at a milliner's 
^^^^r two year, but they makes her stick at it sich a hawftil lot of hours, 
it now she thinks she'd rayther have a tidj^ sittiwAti<Hi." 
^< She*s steady, you say?" 
^^As good a girl as ever drawed breath." 
^^Andclerer?" 

^'I back hier, at her needle, aginst the world!" 
"Very well; then look here — " 

" All right, T<mmj—aU right!" exclaimed Todd, returning. << Polly 
>^^s she didn't want much to go to-day, and she'd rather have a day 
'^^•^other time.** 

^^ "Qf course," said Tom; "I knew she would. But look here: 

^Vmikins has just been talking to me about his daughter, which wants 

^ siftiwaiion. Now G^eorge wants a lady's maid, I know, as the last 

^He bad has just got married — ^you'll see her next week with her husband 

*^«re: »uek a spicy fellow — ^an author — a swell which'll beat the world! 

^ut as I was saying, George wants one, and as such, FU recommend 

her:' 

<^ Tommy," said Todd, « do nothing of the sort." 
" Why not?" cried Tomkins, indignantly. 

"HHiy not! Don't you know nature better than that? Leare 
it to me. / can do it: he can't. Don't you think that if he 
'Was to recommend A^r, his wife would fancy he'd some other mo- 
tiTe?" 

" Ohah, I see," said Tomkins; *^ ah, that's another thing!" 
*' But George," said Tom, " has no such rubbish in her." 
," I don't say she has," replied Todd ; " but they're all open to it^ If 
thane's any flesh alive as knows what women is, you know, it's me. No 
man must tell me what women is made of, I know it! I ain't lived sAl 
these years without knowin' that. You leave it to me, I tell you. I'll 
mention it to night, and as I know she's a steady, industrious jOfirl,' I'll 
manage it — mark my words." 

" " Well, you know, I should be much obleedged if you would!" 
^Tlldo it, I tell you; so make your mind easy." 
« WeOr said Tom, " so be it. But of all the artful cards liature 
ever invented, you are the most out-and-out. Why, there's no more 
lionsense about my George than there is aboutan unborn baby." 
/^What! she's a woman, ain't she?" 
"RayAer." 

'< Then, I know what women is. So that settles the pint." 
^' But you don't know what she is! However, as my only object is to 
s^Q 'tomkins, have — ^as you always must have— your own way. And 
now I must start back, you know: she's alone. At six, you'll be 
there?" 
: ** To a second. But have Another glass!" 
^ Toin had another glass, and then lefl them. 
"Well!" cried Todd, " what do you think of iiim new?" 
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''Thiukr returned Tomkins; '< I don't know what to tiiiiik. He' 
a gen*elman, every Iiincli of him— -that*s what / tbinkl** 
^^ I believe you. There ain't a nob in nature to beat him." 
" I spose he's very rich?* 

" You said rich^ didn't you? Why, he's worth a miiU o'moneyl" 
*'Ah! How do, Mr. Todd?" said a person, who at that momeiit 
came to the bar. 

'* How do/' returned Todd, somewhat distantly* 

" A glass of ale, please." 

" PoUy, glass of ale!" 

** There was a gentleman in here just now: do yoa know him?" 

"Knolrhim! Yes." 

" Well, I fanaied / knew him by sight. Who is he?" 

^ One which is just about as wKle awake as yoa are— one wbich is 
not to be picked up exactly." 

'' Picked up? / don't want to pick him up!" 

** No, I dessay you don't." 

*' I only thought that I knew him — ^that's all." 

^ You do know him — and he knows you! You see him drive in, I 
s'pose, didn't you?" 

" It was that which excited my curiosity." 

** Of course. / understand, you know, all about it. Flesh can't 
deceive me!" 

" I don't wanf to deceive you!" 

** No; I know you're very innercent. But it's no go!" 

" Well! I asked a civil question, and I thought I should have a civil 
answer." 

'^ You've got one; quite as civil a one as youll get from mtf and so 
that's all about it." 

The individual said no more: he just sipped his ale and lefl the 
house. 

" Now, you'll see he'll go up to the Rutland safe," said Todd. " Mark 
my words, if he don't." 

"Who is he?" inquired Tomkins. 

"What! don't you know— don't you know Captain Crock, as he's 
called, the picker up for the gamblin'-house over the way?" 

" Is that Captain Crock?" 

" That's the swell; but just as much a captain as I am. There you 
are — there he goes! Did'nt I tell you so? I knew what he wanted as 
well as he could tell me. Now, he'll get hold of one of the waiters, or 
one o' Tom's grooms, p'raps, and then try and get hold of Toin." 

" Well, you'd better put 'im hup to it." 

"Oh I he's up to it. He's wide awake. I didn't bring him up with 
hit eyes shet exactly." 

"No; but a caution mightn't be much amiss." 

"Oh, ril walk a word or two into his oar! But now I say, Polly 
—come, my lass, look alfve. A clean shirt, you know, and a nice 
clean neckcloth, and my best blue coat and white waistcoat^ and ^hcm 
there bll^Jk sinalls, you know: get 'em all out." 
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- " Top-boots or gaiters?" inqnired PoMy. 
" Top-boots, of course!" 

>* Why don't you be aiiob. at once," cried Tomkins, " and havie' a pair 
of black silk stockin's to go in!*' 

"Black silk stockings! I ain't ffot none. I never had ii pair in my 

" You can get a pair, can't you?** 
" What^U Ifcey stand me in?" 
** Ohj not much ! But ivhat's the hodds to you?" 
" But shaVt I look a guv?" 

" Not a bit of it. Jist the very kick! Yon don't ought to go in tops 
litnv yer son is sich a gen'dman. Have a pmr, and look a lectio 
ixifitters Hke his father.** 

** "Well, I won^ be beat. Take a sov, Polly, and go and get a pair. 
Ycm know my size? Black silk stockin's at uiy time o' life ! Who'd 
ever o' thought o* seein' me in silk stockings! Well, it can't be said- 
that afore he died Tim didn't sport a pair o' silk stockin's. Cut away, 
I^olly, and tellJoe to get them there thin shoes o' mine and polish 'em 
Tip like glass." 

Polly convejred these instructions to Joe, and then went put for the 
Btockixigs. 

^ Well, but I say," observed Tomkins, "ain't you never seen your 
darter-in-lor at all?" 

" No never: not her face; but I understand she's out-and-out hand- 
some." 
• ** Well you Ufor^t fcHrget to mention my girl to her?'* 

"Not a bit of it! Leave that to me. I knoiv I'm right in what X 
said ; don't you think so now yourself?" 

** Right ! you're always right, somehow or 'nother. I don't know 
how it is, but I never know'd yer wrong." 

*' If there's any flesh as knows things it's me f Eh ? Ray ther. But 
come : there's the wine you know ! Help yourself. You're as welcome 
as a prince. Well !" he cried, when Polly returned, " have you got 'em? 
Here, let's have a look. Here you are. What's the dan;iage?" 
" Sixteen shillings," replied Polly. 

** What! send I may live thcJugh! sixteen bob for a pair of stockin'?.. 
I wonder what the Emperor of Rooslier pays for his'n? Well, never 
mind, Tom can have 'em when I'm gone ; so it '11 be all the same in the 
lohgnm." 

" We^l, yer know, I shan't go till I see yer turn-put," cried Tomkinsi 
"No don*t, I shan't be long," said Todd, who immediately went uj^ 
to dress. 

It was then half-past five. He had consequently but half an hour; 
to improve the characteristic respectability of his appearance ; still, not- 
withstanding, his stockings — at which he kept continually glancing wfien 
they were on-^to a great extent impeded his progress^ he complete his 
toilet in time, and came down with the strut of conscious dignity. 

"iVbw, what do I look like?" he cried. ^« Eh? What do I look like. 
aow?" . 

^2 
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''Wfaj, 70U lofkk ^mr.tolilhe'diN^rld £ke • banker/' smd TMidani. 
"I never seed nobo^. look jnoat 41^0110/' . • a- . •: ^u n' »s 

<<Twig 4he stoobng^ don't jFoitf-^-A? . iBoyther* iBni^ Idmcfi up. 
Tat-ta. I shall see you to-night, p'raps* I shiinH be lale.7! / 1 * ^' 

•<rnbefcerei You iiroti't forget roer* » j/'wio'^' 

<< Not to* jvmr kndwledge. Now, Pollj, look iout. You? Uiow #beM 
I am, but Tm to be sent for for no mortal flesh. -' n |i>: 

On his arrival at the Rutland Arms, Georgiana receixfed: MnrLincil 
warmly. She took both his hands, and expressed the utnost pbiM^Te, 
and really folt very glad to see him. - •. >^ ' : ; i 

^< He's a xum'un to look at, George, ain't he?' said Tom. ..- ;' '*a. 
'* I know who's a beauty to look at," returned Todd, retaining slillithe 
hands of (reorgiana, and looking at her with an expression of ^dmit 
ration. *^ Tommy tcld me you was handsome," he addedy ^' huti handAme 
ain't half it I can't be off kissing of you. Bless your^prel^tfftoq! 
you do look so out-and-out beautiful!" •..>.;>. 1 >..J 

" Bravof cried Tom. " Do you call that nothing." • // .' m i i i } ,* . J 
*< I perceive," said GecH-giana^ with a smile, ''that gfsu. toow how>tb 
flatter as well as Tom." '^'^r. tW^i- 

<' There ain't a mite of flattery in that," replied Toddii <f{TheitB 
you are — ^the thing speaks for itself. Fll back them eyes against 
mortal flesh, and them lips and cheeks too, and I don'<t oare^whd knows 
ill" ■ • •■ . .;• ..'i^-.: 

'^ Hallo!" cried Tom, ''I say, governor^ why where did ybuget. them 
there silks? Send I may live I— Eh? Bayther:' •,:;.. 

''Tom, dear, Tom!" said Ge(»rgiana. "I hope ycni do not smind 
him?" she added, with a smile. "He is such a sad felbw to^onake 
observations." « 

" Oh! / don't mind him," said Todd, " not a mite. He is, as yon ssj, 
a sad fellow. He was one of the seventh wonders of the world H^ was, 
when he was a kid. Flesh couldn't do nothing with him. v Hotivfever I 
brought him to perfection I can't think. But now I must learre yowto 
keep him in order. But, lor !" he added, " I can't help- looking at y6u. 
Tommy, you dog, if you ain't a happy fellow, you ought to be^ thal/s 
all. And don^t I like to hear to you talk!" > 

" You should hear her sinjr," cried Tom. " You'd fancy yomrsdf 
among the angels." ^ : 

" I did (mce," said Todd, with emotion* " Yes— I did itac^^the 
Sunday after your dear little sister died. God bless her! - 0(hr he 
added, turning to Georgiana, " she was so likeyou^. I wentto^llurdM*- 
I remember it as if. it was but yesterday— nand as the children; were 
singing a hymn, I fancied the angels came down to join thenL .1 faaaijd 
her voiee!r— I knew it was hers! — ^and I felt that she had beeit <takto to 
heaven." . . ; .-li-rM 

Tears instantly sprang into Georgiana's eyeByioai Tom went to the 
window, as hia fother, witii bolf-choked utterance^ c<)<itinu<bdrr-*' 1 ' 
. f Oh! how. I /ot;^(l her,none can tell. > She was sq. pitre, io;meek|(io 
beaviifull You>iui:e the ii^age of what B}is[tvauld have baen^andrtf 
the whole world — ^if ten thousand worlds had been placed at m^^foi^I 
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mnkUi have lost lier for tJusml i But (fitodtiktiavm best. :< He^to^ bei* 

from me for some wise end, andi she k bivppvi«<4iapw/' : ) v <- : 

4'^' JSoBmifpSi^^SL suoh Adings^iM-tiiese?^ thioughti<6eoi^aiiA, while she 

wept. ** Aisk I «.i a m I —tdetir ta?hin|?^>' t^ 
*' Don*t let me make you tuiihappy/' said Todd^ *i but jtia do look so 
kerffiUbkti'W all oame into my mind agai*. I 'Couldn't-Mxmldn't 

help it Tom/' he added, ^when yon look here, think of your sister. 

Uyom^^eHiher harsh, or say an tokind word to her, you and I cuts 

itii'^FJI/nevw^ nwsr speak to you again." 

Tom was silent. He remembered his littie sister, and, as the tears 

were rolling 4own his cheeks, he kept his station at the window' until 

dkiiier' waS' announced, when they all endeavoured to assume an air of 
gai^.^'' «f-* 

^i>>K is^yjnestiotlable whether the most gentlemanly bearing, the most 
polilbh0df manners, or^e most brilliant eloquence, could have won the 
heart of Georgiana so completely as did the simple unaffected words of 
Todd. They went at onoe to her heart's core; and, although they gave 
herpldav iBlspiriiigv as they did, the conviction that the G^eral had no 
such affection for her as that which Todd had had for Ats ohild; they 
liad'Uie eSekibf creating deep feelings of esteem, if not indeed diose of 
^^«nemtioB< 

/< OH ! (haw attentive she was to him at dinner, which — having in his 
early days waited at table — ^he knew how to eat as well as most men ; 
^and^^^enf'tbe^^oth was cleared she drew nearer to him, while he con^ 
templated her with mingled i«^lings of love and pride. 
ijiii<fDi>>|rof«cwant a i^aid ?" he inquired at length. 
.^iA^If yow*r,^ ihterposed Tom, " why—" 

*^ You hold your tongue. Do you want such a thing as a. lady's 

,?i:,i^ Wh^l at present,? replied Geoi'giana, '< I h«ve no^ attendant at all !2 
1 !>fl/kib6w of one which *11 answ^your purpose; she ain^ been out 

ja£om;bat^8h^B^'a^ffood girl^ indus^ous and steadyj.and oat^and-oat 

oleRrer at hen needle. She's b^en at a millineic''s over two year, and 
clii^y>iiovice> about her/' ' ** 

" Then," replied Georgian^ **die in jttst thte very persotf I wa«it» You 
t Ibhow> her, of course, weU?" ^ 

" Fve known her from childhood ; she ain't twenty yet*' 

w(t-<<4iieii I'Wisb you would do me the Ikvtinr io ei]|;age her." 

ii "Hadn't ybU'better see hto first; I ktiolr youfH Mke her; but youll 
-eefc^HflMaettdh^ overinillenHMiung?" . ' '^ 

i ^Bo i6, tpleate; I ^Mdl be hi^y td ^ngatte aify one who has your 
^gOodhpinMB**^ -J -• ■ '* ■ ■ • ••' "' '•••• * ■ ' ' 

.t it^iltiid^iM^^Ton^y^ Whiit do mean to do? Do you ihean to l^e a 

house down here, or how?" 

tf i ^Okjl don'i ki»wf 111 leave il ehtirdy to Gkdrge.'^ 

''I shooMioMtahdy lUteft^liVeheb,^ eUi^'G '^fbryo^live 

"heiie^and idlhough PeanMSt hd^ tb be'te^eh^ ai; theHkll^^I shall 
tAiiwtba'aakisfliolidii atJMt c^f kfio^iiqj^thHt niy ^d^ai*/ dto: pMrea^w^ate 
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'^ Have you written to 'em ?'' 

" Oh, yes, frequently." 

"Aye» well; ^lat'a right. And what do they say?* 

^' Nothing — unhappily nothing. The first letter they opened and re* 
turned; all the rest have been returned unopened.** 

'^ Ah, well, don't distress yonrself ; you and TU talk over this, another 
time. We understand each other now, and we*U manage it between 
us. We^ll do it, if the General has a heart at all. But now, touching 
this house, if you mean to settle here, we'd better look out for onej 
at once." 

'^ We do not want a large one," observed Georgiana* 

" No," said Tomi '^ but we must have one a UtUe near the mark*" 

" Of course, Tommy, of course — and it strikes me Tve got one now 
in, my eye which 'U be the very thing; It ain't above fifty a-year, 1 
should say, but it's just by the i^oad side, with coach-house wad staUes^ 
and all complete." 

^^ Is there a garden?" inquired Ge<»'giana* 

*' A capital garden. Grows cabba^, salary, taters) anything you 
like. It is, in £Act, the most compact little box yon ever saw^ and so 
you'll say when you sec it. We'll go and look at it to-morrow mavnin', 
shall wc 'r 

" I should like to see it much." 

" It's no use, you know, throwiu' money away here; you may just as 
well throw it in the gutter. If you've any to spare, there's always lots 
o' poor people to be found which '11 be very thankful for it, and I know 
very well, by the look of you, you'd much rayther give it to them than 
support a lot o' greedy and ungrateful cubs, which '11 rob you and look 
you in the face." 

" I s'pose it's an out-an-out expensive crib this," said Tom, " ain't itV" 

^^ Baytherl — ^you'll know it,- Tommy, if you stop here kmg, ^^^^ ^ 
inns is expensive;, there ain!t one which ain't.'* 

^^ I know what inns are. A man ought to have a mint to Eve in 'em. 
I shall never forget the sight of money they charged me at Malver% 
you know, George, when I went down there the first time ; oh, stunning* 
They seen^ed as if they didn't know how to charge enough." 

" That's just what I say," cried Todd. " If even you stop down here 
only six months, you'd better get into a house as soon as possible." 

" I perfectly agree with you," observed Georgiana. " We ribould 
have our own home and our own servants." 

" Exactly," said Todd, " and have everything comfortable about you. 
That's just my sentiments ; ain't they VQurs, Tommy?" 

" To a hair," replied Tom. " We 11 go and look at this crib in the 
morning. And now, George, I wish you'd give the govexxKir a- little 
music. There is a piano, you know, in the ower room." 

" Not to night," said Todd; " another time^-«another time." 

^^ I will do so with pleasure," observed Geoipana. 

^< I know, dear— I know it-»I know you would; but you mu# feel 
tired. Sixty miles, is no joke. Besides, I'm very hi^py now, and if you 
begin to sing, I know how it 'U be." 

** Are you foad of music?" 



^^Manstrous £ood, I used to play the fiddle myself Bk one tima! and 
plajad it too as well as there's here and there one* Amd the Tevy first 
present I mean to make y<m will be the spiciest aad popoloiist pea h a im e r 
mortal flesh ever played on. It shall be a beauty ! Just get into a 
house of your own, and youUl find me as good as my word. And now,^ 
be added, '' it's time for me to go/' 

" Why, it's nothing at all o'clock yet," cried Tom. 

" Oh, yes it* is, my boy— oh, yes it is !" 

'* Oh, stop another hour widi usl" 

'^ Not to night. The sooner you're both in bed the better, I know.** 

'* Indeed," said Greorgiana, '^ I do not feel at all fatigued*" 

''Bless your pretty tongue," said Todd, taking her hand, ''I don*t 
tbink you know how I love you!" 

" WeH," said Tom, " if yoti're determined to go I'll see you home', at 
«ijl events." 

" Not a bit of it. What for?" 

" Oh, I lomit to stretch my legs l" 

" Yes do, dear, do," said G^orgiana. 

_** Why, I haven't got to go above five hundred jrards.** 

'' Well, but I want to speak to you. I want to say something {ml^ 
tacular." 

'' Do let him go," said Georgiana. 

''Well, i£ yau msh it, he shall. But he 8ha^n*t stop. I won't let 
liim stop! Ood bless you. Chod night. You've made me so happy* 
TTou don't know how happy you've made me." 

'' We shall see you in the morning?" 

"Safe, dear, s^e! Oaoc? night. G^ooJ night." 

'' Well," said Tom, on leaving the inn, '' what do you think of her?" 

" Think of her! What do I think of her! Don't ask me. Don't 
say a word about it. Don't mention it. She's an angel. Oh, Tommy, 
what a likeness there is atween her and your dear Httle sister! It's a 

food thing your poor mother ain't alive now, for if she^d seen her she'd 
a' gone raving madP^ 

" Well, it's oflen struck me she was very much like sotne one.** 
" She's the very picture of her. I saw it at once. When I first went 

into the room I could hardly believe my own eyes." 
" Well, but isn't she besides that a dear little soul?" 
" She's an out-and-outer. Tommy, and no mistake about it! She's 

all tlie heart of a man can wish — and if the General donH forgive her^ 

he's neither a father nor a man. 
They now reached the house, and as they entered the bar, Tbmkins^ 

who had beei;^ "waiting with the utmost impatience, looked at them with 

an expresrion of intense anxiety. 
" It's all right, old boy," said Todd. 
" His it though? His it?" cried Toiiikiiis, eagerly* 
"Yes;- it's all settled. She^s safe. Let her go up in the motniu'j 

dnc! slie'li have an angel for hot missis — an angel !'' 

' "Oh," cried Tomkins, seizing his hand, **how grateful 1 ham, ycnt 

don't know how very much oblecdge to yer I feel." 
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"Nottttiitia6lt,M'«S'it'l>W)"dot)iigood<«iKn»be.(»s^lslF^VK 
own feelin'a. He which doesn't when he can, mh4 jBt<(i[4ifl(i'"l&& 
My anotlieT wOTdi«)hmt[it.l 'Vlytii \nwt'Bno1iia'llqng>'iw»fl<hir'p4 
you kqoiii.lQ ngihefiiuliljau'aMlhiw It, tfasA'an.'"''" ^f -' ".'■■ f 

This WM too muchTfirt;'ft>nki«Bi, teaM'<rf'grBtH*dn >iiiA>nl^'M 
frgiQi .hiseye^ Wi 'he ei^Mnenoed 'Wbdi dtSonltyio'csnlBuil 
ahall ii««r-lMgrt it.!! .. .-,-■■'■■ •-■:.' .,■:; .Jn ..., .f if 
,, |"I^on:' tWit cdd&Uow," cried Tom, <^tfauli4mi% -cIoi^^TOI l| 
'Sq)d I Jiwy. Ir^Bt we've - had teon owngh ab' tUei-Rlillittn 'ftl 
nightl CoDiQ, 1^9 l>Ave «onw branclj'^-Huit'wateri" v -" "J /i1 

" One gUutVoalmoir, Tominy-^^meglus!" orifd ToSdi- .<' '^' 
.,,.,t'-WelUl0t'fl have it then. PoUyl you htuwhtnrtoaook-iblM^ 
me, one for Tomkins, and une fur the swell in the ailk st^oUngai''' 

"He looks well in 'em, don't he?" aaid Tonklnfi ■ ■' '' ■'■ ' " 

" B^yther. There'a a little popularity nboat "em. ' i novc* MAi 
turn out in such a state of mind before. Uowltng ih^ve'vmi'Bi 
'em?'! *• ■■ >'■ I"' '■ i''^ 

" Only to-c^yr" replied Todd ;<* Polly went otft add bdagM-^ 
-" Oh then, «M put yon up to it, did she?'^ -" ''■■•- •■■■■. !-i 
,. ..^NojTMBkiM.''. ■ .-.■■-•■. v-i A:-/r 

" Then he has, you kuow, what George cidli tastt! ' WsUyit'S 
bud leg after «U: the shape of it's none ao dnstT'^ ' - - I Ji' '' 
. ",Obr cried Todd, recollecting hinnelf, " IkmofrTigiit.ihiit 
to toll you I Yo« know that Bcsmp, which thfey call''<il(iMa& ( 
Tommy, don't you?" ■■■ "' ■■■ "''■■■'' ^ 

" Crock— Crock— Crock — Ci^taitt Orodc!" said ; Tain ."^'SS* I 
theiuune."-. ...,,.. V 

" The pickor uft jwu know, for tiie gambliii'^^Kiute" ' ■ ' '■-■■' 

"Oh!>(&i>J nwelt. Oh! I ^iimw hira." ■,-.■.<. . 

,,.; "Well, 'he's. becnaAeryoK." ■'■ ■■•■'' 

"Afterme? Why^ what does he want with me?" 

"What does he ever want, but to pick up swells which bos g( 
o' lin to be robbed on!" 

" Well, he don't pick up nie ; so that's no go. Not exactly. - ] 
his knowledge. There's one thing Fve made up my mind to, goi 
—firm — and that's this: wherever I may go, and whatever I mi 
I'll never set foot in a gambling-house." 

" That's right. Tommy — stick to that." 

"I mean it," 

" If you do, youknow,_£ou're^ la/sto be robbed!" 

" I know it," 

" And that ain't all. Them which plays at these places, all's 
their nature's changed. However right, you know, they ntigl 
been before, it ali'a's makes 'em bad husbands, bad fathers, bad fr 
bad everything, which mokes up bad men." 

" I know all about it. I've made up my mind, and no flesh 
shall ever tempt me to do it. As for this captain— how much 
What's his name? — Crock. If he tries it on with me, you kno 
kick him." 
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»'a' 'HJ-shouW 'think ««u". •'.•.■•:• i--; ...!•.'...•'■ P. 
.'f ji^ii'ioldifaiiii'Say^mp atoBce. Didn't I, Tomkinlry" 

" Yea/' replied IVmtkiiii^ ♦* anddidn't make no bone^ about it!" 
f> -r/I^Wliy^iwbfm did jou see him?'' inquired Tom. 
I ' ^J(fite«din» in: jnstaiRier you leflhere^ and' called for ar glass of ale — 
vrhich he merely put his lips to: them devils never diink; they're too 
ATlfyi for that<~Haiid' then wanted to know if I knew who ymi was. I up 
><m% QOiDe iflndb tdd him it wasn't no go. I says, says I, yon know him, 
«md he knows yoM, so it ain't a mite o' use at all a tryin' on it on. So 
lie cut it, ahd Iheii went right up to the Rutland, to get hold of one of 
c4lieii waiters^ of course. But come. Tommy, come,'* he added; ^ think 
o' G^rgiantoyi'* 

" Oh, I ain't been h^?e nb time yet!" 
« ff Ti/f' All alone, iyou >know-*4iot a soul to speak to*-4here she is, teittin', 
t ijHti><kno«Wy mopin' by herself." 

'' Not a bit of it. I know jovial well what she's after: she's playing 
and sin^in^, I'll bet ten to one. She was down to the piano before we 
reached here, and there she is now, you may take your oath of that." 
" Well, but you know I protnised I wouldn't keep you long. Don't 
i y^n^xemeknb^ I said ' He shan't stop?' " 

<< Well, I'll be off almost directly. I must finish this." 
'..trr^^Well,>then, finish it at once. Come, for my sake as well as for 
hers.^ Yoii:^ ifmiit me to be all right there, don't you?" 

" No flesh can be more right than you are there, / know." 
] .?f, f <'TheA let's k^p all right. Tommy ! Come P 

" You're a slave driver, send I may live if you ain't. It's all owing 
to them black silk stockings* However, good night! I shall ste you 
in the morning, of course. Crood night, Tomkins: good night." 

He then 1^ the house, and returned to Georgiana, who/ in the 
warmest terms, expressed her admiration of Todd. 
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CHAPTER 3CV. . 

THE FUST OUTRAGE. 

As Greorgiana was perfectly delighted with the house to which Todd 
conducted her and Tom the next morning, they engaged it at once^ and 
in less than a week it was chastely and elegantly furnished. 

For the first time since her marriage, Georgiana now. felt quite at 
home. She went about with naore freedom: the house was her own: 
every thing about it was so convenient, so unique^and, as she conceiYed 
her servants — ^the whole of whom had been recommended by Todd, 
whose patronage had now become extensive — to be the best servants in 
the world, she wanted nothing but her father^s forgiveness to render her 
perfectly happy, while the consciousness of being the absolute master 
of such an establishment, inspired Tom with no inconsiderable im- 
portance. 

'^ I say, governor, look here/' said he, when all had been completed; 
" now, I'll tell you what it is, you must cut your crib." 

" What do you mean, Tommy, eh? TVhat do you mean?*' 

<< Why, I mean you must thmk about giving up business 1'' 

'^ What, and crawl about the earth with my hands in my pocktts, 
and nothing at all in the world to doT' 

"What do you tvant to do? You've done the trick I Wliat more 
do you want? At your time o' life, what can you want to do? Sell 
off, and set up a gaxtlemanT 

" Well, but how am I to manage to get rid o^my time?' 

"How does other swells do? Get rid of it here. /'// imdertake to 
amuse you for the present : when the kids come to town, George '11 find 
you a job. Give up, I tell you; what do you want to slave for, now?" 

" But the notion, Tommy ; look at the notion of my retirin' from 
business." 

" Sittivated as I am now, you don't ought to be in business. It 
don't look respectable: it don't sound respecta})le : it am'< respectable: 
and that's all about it. Here am I here, living right up to the mark, 
and there are you keeping a public house. It ain't the thing: it 
ain't a mite like the thingy-flo yon-d- brtter tetire at once. You've got 
enough to live on, I jovial well know, and if you ain't, you know IVe 
enough for you !" 

"It's truo, Tommy, very true, I've got enough to live on: I've more 
than enough : besides myself, no flesh knows what I've got. I've made 
money quiet but fast, and never wronged nobody yet of a penny. I 
have got enough, and ovor enough, and, now you're pervided for. 
Tommy, I ain't got that spur to keep on I had afore; but for all this, 
and all that, Tommy, I canH think of giving up business. IVe been 



in it so many jears^ and it has, at length, become so natural to me, 
that, if i was out of it, send I may live if I think I should be here 
longl" 
''What, a man of your build and constitution T' 
" I know I'm as strong as I ever was, and stronger. But still, for 
all that, if I'd nothin' to do, I should be like a fish out of water ; I might 
struggle a little, and gasp for a time, but all would soon be over." 

" If you'd nothing to do! Why, what do you do, now? You get up 
in the morning, and mount your pipe, and then have breakfast, and 
mount it again ; and then have dinner, and puff away till tea time, and 
tLeii blow a cloud till you go to bed. 'If you can't do as much as this 
out of business, why, it's a rum thing to me. That pipe is continually 
in your blessed gills, and you're as continually in your easy chair. 
Tal^ of doing, Polly does all; you do nothing. Don't you thiftk, now, 
if you waa to give up at onoe, you'd be able to numage to do as much 
as that? Bendes, yoaVe made mcmey, you say; and you're making 
money now. Very well. Now look here — ^now just look at it serious 
— ^n't you deprive somebody else of what, you're making, and which 
would be very glad of it, by sticking there, when you don't care about 
ity ^ ; when you've got enough, and don't want more?" 

'* A thought strikes me," said Todd. ^^ Now hold hard a bit. Polly's 
been a good girl. You're right when you say she does ahnost all the 
work. Very well. She's got a sweetheart — ^young Meadows, which 
you and I've known from a kid. Now, he ain't a pound to bless hisself 
with, because he's got a mother and a sister to support: but he's very 
sMdy, and very industrious; he's one of the hardest workin' fellows I 
know, and they're only a waitin' for my consent, because she says she 
won't do it withoi^ Now, kok here, what I was thinking of is thi»: 
if I was to tell *<« to many at once, and gite the house up to 'em just 
lM» it is^ I slM>tild not odly make them happy, but I sh(mld be able to ^ 
when I liked, and put 'em up to a tlung or two, and see that ^e 
busiiiess was g^ing on T%bt, and feel judt as much at home in thd bar 
^aen as eter." 

« Of course you would!" cried Tom; "the very thing. You'll be 
h^pier for it, and live longer for it, because you'll take more edt- 
ercise." 

**Wef, I shall so(*. I'll turn the matter over. I don't like to be too 

fiust' I shall see." 

"I kn&uf yot^ll he happier Kvifig with us— ^* 

"No, n<y, Tomtoy; that soart O* thing nevef does. I shouldn't live 
trf^A you! I shcrtrfd bttild a Iwtw ^ear ycm." 

"Well, that you can do ad V6fx like abottt; 6ftly donH stick in that 
crib. And now lodi h^^i Mildmay, ycJti kaow, which I told you 
al»ut, fe coittirtg d(5wn h^e with hfs wife to-d^. Very well. Now, 
1 want yoa to meet 'em— 1 wint ycrtt to dine with 'em here^ at six." 
' <* Now, ni tell you what, Tommy, onde for all. 1 don't like dinners 
at six. 1 get up at six. and that's just twelve hours. It's all very well, 
Jo^ know, for/Cbem which gets up at eleven: it's ftll Very well too for 
you, wBlcfi eats a Kftle tiiore for ftmch thaft I do fbr dinner: you may 
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tiiaiuige "to w»tt till six; but if/ Tctamjr, yod. oan't dine bdbtoe^ dficy I 
sfaan^t very ofi^n diMe with ymii ihat'« all.** - ) stu. •: 

'^ WeU, we'll arrange that you know, wlien we ^t «ettfed; bCif wd 
can't dine before six to^-cbijr, you know: the coabh don't come in bdbre 
hatf^past four." .:</.. j; .. 

<^ Very wdi^ then I'll come. I was only a vpeakin' of the -g^nerdl 
way. m be here." 

**He*« « shqv^up Mow, I think I toM you: so you needn't, yon knowy 
let out mticA.'' •• 

* ** Tommy, don't fi«t yourself at all about that. When I fpeakir to a 
gentleman, I speaks to a gentlcftnan, and there ain*t no ' mistake •aAjdl 
about it. Still, no flesh can frighten me; I shouldn't mhid speakia' 
before the greatest nob aliye! ** - f^ 

"No, Iknowl I only sotlrf you know«— " 

" All right. Tommy. T// be up to the mark. But if he's the «well 
Georgiana describes, I shall like lum I know. FU be here.'' ' ;^ ^ii J} 

" Then you'll not forget what we're been talking about? '^ > ' ( > 

" All right ni turn it over in my mind. I think I see my^ wsiy 
pretty clear even now." ' ..i /• 

At half-past four, Mildmay and Mary arrived, and looked -aibout wiAi 
expressions of admiration. Mary had never in all .her tday^ she 
declared, seen so charming, so lovely a place.^ Oh! it was in her yieir 
a dear of a house! She only wished that she and William had oBcf jtnt 
like it. She was sure she should never be happy again in Loadols : HhA 
was sure she never should— *a nas^, filthy, smoky holef — and yet lit 
was lovely to go to the theatre, and sit in the boxes fuU-drcssed! ' (StiH 
that was the house after all for her, and if she could find 'one 'lake 41^ 
neat^ London, she'd never let her William rest till he took it!*^^ // 

Todd was punctual; and on being introdm^ to' MildmAy,^0b6ap%red 
that he had heard a very capital aocoimt of him^ and moseover difc^d 
his appearance much. ' ^ ^; i •..n 

' Mildmay, of course, i^preeiated this, and they sat down '/to dkmei^ 
and afterwards spent an agreeable evening; the only thing wkioh atiall 
excited any other feelings than those of pleasure, being the isndU that 
Mary, having thrown ofi* all restraint, rattled away in fiM» most exInKnrf 
dinary style imaginable. ^■ 

In the morning it was arranged they should go for a ride, thal^ Miid^ 
may should aooompany Georgiana on horseback,, while Tim and Jf6iy 
occupied the curricle. The hors^ were therefore iaimedistely-ordetm, 
and when the ladies were dressed,-— Georgiana, of coarse) in hei usual 
habit, but Mary with frills, fiowers, feathers and fiouneea^ and ribbons 
fiying about in all directions,— 4hey started. v i W ' 

And then, didn't Mary run on! Oh! how delightfid it wi»'t» rifde in 
a curride! She should never be hi^py till Willban bougbt on^S'' She 
was sure eke never should^ and she'd never let him rest till Y^didt 
Whatcotdd be so lovely! — ^what could look so grand! -She'd have one 
before she was many months older, or else she'd know the reasodVhy! 

" Don't you think George rides el^ant?'* enqmred Tom. • 

'< Oh, she does indeedl" ' returned Mtry. '< Oh, lorOj t I <mly nifish I 
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dooid ndetas weU. Thal^ the o»/y thing I want to learn, and I will 
learn too; and when I do, 1*11 make William buy ae h beautiful horge, 
fiir l^ney^ let him Test .tin he does.*- - >/ 

I'Hityi were now going slowly along: indeed the horses were but 
walking; and Mildmay and Georgiana, side by side, were some two or 
three kundred yards «-head. They were conversing at the time Sbme- 
what gaily; but they had no sooner passed a cross-road on the left, than 
Gcnggpana heard ike word '^ Baggage*' pronounced^ and imme^tely 
received a severe cut across her shoulders. 

^^sSooundrelJ^' otied Mildmay; *' cowardly, unmanly scoundrel T and 
Awking va^ to him who had oonunitted die outrage, instantly struck him 

^' My father!** exclaimed Georgiana. '* My father ! oh J do not injure 
mj father!" 

' On ihe ii^tent, Tom made his horses Jly to the spot, and having pulled 
them back upcm their haunches, alighted. 

<^The General!** he exdaimed, as Mildmay turned to . support Geor- 
gianav^ 

" Villain, robber, low-bred deg .'** cried the Creneral, foaming with 
iiEig»:)Mjh<yvir ^2sfV:you look me in the face?*' 

>tf>/ ^ow darei I look you in the &ce! I dare look any man aliye in the 
iaoe^ and hit him in the face, if he lays a single finger upon her. You 
Joei her &tJier: itV^ell for you that you are, for if you were notf Pd 
hdlf. siEHangle yom /care nothing about your big looks! They don*t 
alana iMi YouVe s^rticib her!*— struck her, like a coward as you are ! 
WsXL ydhi -strike me ^ No l^^no! My blood boils when I look at you 
and 1(fa&nk> (that you are her father!** 

With the moist supreme expression of contempt, the Creneral, whose 
hosa&ldui started > off wildly, walked away; when Tom, who perceived 
ftelitG^Giigiana had tinted, ran up, and having lifted her into .the cur* 
ricle, drove to a cottage hard by, into which ^e was immediat^y 
^omt^ and tbejre attaided with the most affectionate solicitude tditil 
tianaeidusiuBsa orelnmed. >. 

ti.rf' My father/' were the first words she uttered; ^'oh^ hf^ve yon in* 
ivtxei my IWier?** 

" No,'* replied Tom ; " not at aU." 
of^Thank hea^venr she exclaimed; *' thank heaven!'* 
p^^IfiW had 'been injured," cried Mary, ''it would have served him 
^n^.tj^^' fcsr J never in all my bcum days heard ^f anything so shame^ 
IkAk. ' 1 0tdy Y^kiky fi>r his sake, I had been a man, that's all. I'd have 
madcl kite remembei^it — ^the brute!*' 

'' Hush, my dear Mary; ''hush, hu^!'* said Mildmay. 
r<f ^fiWhat 4<k j^t^;tdce his part, then? Do you think it right^^^" :/ 

Iff Nbiyyjaeifyl do not take his part, nor do I thudc it right, that-^*' 

V^^xQb, d^'t^tell me! If Td been a man Vd have seratcdfeed his veiy 
e|res rout^ the beast, } woukl!*' • v; 

{iVMhrffMutyJ^ - ^ '■ »• 

** The nastjroawtodly— *>* 
? i^iPo|^tle^I)e^l)#^l1^^toydear-t^i^^ ./: ; - ■'.*•<- 
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" Do you mean to say then that it wasrCt a na«ty cowardly action?" 

" No, no ; but yon really should consider the feelings of Mrs. Todd.*' 

" Did he consider her feelings, poor dear? Did he care—" 

" But yoH ought to do so." 

" Well, if you'll stick up for a man like <Aaf— " 

"Now Mary, my dear, let me beg of you to be silent." 

" What there is in him — a nasty, great, rawboned, black looking—" 

" Manf!* cried Mildmay, sternly; and Mary immediately burst into 
tears. " Come, come," he added, soothingly, *' I did not intend to 
wound your feelings." 

" You don't care a bit ah(mt my feelings," sobbed Mary. 

" You wrong me, Mary ; but come, let us say no more about it.** 

*' I don't like to be spoken to as if you was going to bite my head off; 
and, another thing is, I won't put up with it." 

" Come, come, come, I spoke somewhat harshly, I know, but— 
there, now let's forget it." 

Georgiana had by this time sufficiently recovered to leave the cottage, 
and when Tom had given the widow, by whom it was occupied, a sub- 
stantial proof of his appreciation of the kindness she had displayed, 
they proceeded towards home: Mildmay having Georgiana's horse in 
hand, wliile she rode between Mary and Tom. 

They had then about tv\'o miles to go— a cHstance, which in less 
than ten minutes they accomplished; but they had no sooner reached 
the gate, than Todd, who saw the horse led by Mildmay, rushed ont of 
the house, exclaiming, vehemently, " She has been thrown!" 

« All right," said Tom ; " all right, all right." 

"I know better. Tommy: you can't deceive me," cried Todd, 
anxiously; "what's amiss? what has happened? Tell me at once." 

" George fainted," replied Tom ; " George fainted, I'll tell you all 
about it by-and-bye." 

" And fell— fainted and fell." 

" No, no," cried Tom, "I lifted her off.'*^ 

" My dear," said Todd, taking the hand of Georgiana, who wept 
bitterly, " what's the matter? Oh, what's the matter?" 

" My father," returned Georgiana; "we saw my father." 

" Is that all? Oh! come along — come along. Hero, take my arm. 
Ohl never mind that, so long as there's no bones broke I don't care! 
Come, my pretty one, cheer up." 

Georgiana still wept as he led her in ; and as she sank upon the sofa 
she exclaimed, " He is injured— I know that he is injured!" 

"He? ^Vho? Your father? How?" 

" Why, look here, governor," said Tom, " look here: as George and 
Mildmay were riding together, the General came itp to 'em unawares 
and called her * a baggage,' and struck hor with his whip, when Mild- 
may, who didn't know him from Adam, instantly knocked him off his 
horse." 

" Tut, tut, tut, tut! God bless my soul !" cried Todd. " Oh dear, oh 
dear, oh dear, oh dear. Oh dear, oh dear, oh dear, oh dear. What a 
job, what a job, what a job, what a job. I wouldn't have had it hap- 
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pened fora tlioii§andpound! Knocked him off! Oh, that upsets all. 
I don't blame you, Mr. Mildmay— I don't blame you — ^you acted like a 
man — ^but oh! what a job, what a job, what a job!" 

" Had I known him," observed Mildmay, " 1 should certainly have 
pursued a very different course." 

" I know, I know, I know," said Todd; "but was he really hurt." 

" Not at all," cried Tom. 

" Well, that's a blessing." 

"He went off as clear as a whistle," pursued Tom; "I never see a 
fellow go off much clearer. But when he got up again all was right. 
There's one thing, he had to walk home — his horse bolted." 

" A chestnut." 

" Yes." 

" I saw it! I saw it pass here half an hour ago. I knew there was 
suffen amiss by that," 

" Which way did it go?" 

" Toward the town," replied Todd, " as hard as ever it could pelt." - 

" Then let him follow it," muttered Tom, and seated himself by the 
side of Georgiana. 

" Wasn^t it abominable treatment, Mr. Todd," said Mary ; *^ don^t you 
think he ought to be ashamed of himself? Wasn't it a cowardly action ?" 

"It was anything but a manly action," returned Todd. 

" I knew you'd say so ; and yet there's men who'll stick up for a brute 
like that." 
* Mildmay looked at her with very great significance. 

" I don't care a pin," she continued ; " I will say, and stick to it too, 
that he hadn't the least right to strike her at all!" 

" My dear lady,'* said Todd, of whom Mary was not k great favourite, 
" no one says that he had. I am sorry it occurred, because I fear that 
the breach, which was wide enough before, has been J;hus made still 
wider ! but no one attempts to say he acted like a man. Now I'll tell 
you what it is, Tommy : I'll tell you what strikes rae ael being the best 
thing that can be done: you and me'll go and look after this horse. I 
dessay we shall find it, and if we do, I'll take it over myself to the Hal!, 
and see if / can't pacify the General. It'll be a good excuse for me to 
go and have a talk with him, and if I don't change him in less than ten 
minutes, I'll undertake to forfeit my life". 

" What, do you think," said Tom, " you can make any impression 
upon him to day?" 

" I'll bet ten to one I do. Fll bet fifty to one! Only just let me find 
this here horse of his — that's all ! If I don't show him what afather's 
feelings ought to be, my name ain't what it is. Come along, Tommy : 
there's nothing like strikin' the iron while it's hot. That's my maxim, 
and has been through life ; and I know it's a good one — I know it is. 
Such a chance as this don't happen ever^ day in the week. And as 
for you," he added, taking Georgiana's hand affectionately, "make your 
mind easy; leave the whole thing to me — I'll do it; I know I can — I 
know it. Expect some news which'll gladden your heart, and make them 
pretty eyes of yours sparkle like stars. I sha'n't be long; I'll be back 
^ sooQ as possible." 
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"^ StaU / go with yoar »ud Hildmaj. 

^ Why, Tom knows the hone,** replied Todd; ^and, as such, I think 
he*d better go. Hell be back, of course, ahnoitdireetlj. Cotne along, 
Tommj, come along, my boy. Ont of evil comes good, as the old 
sayin' is. I think I see my way now as clear as crystoL** 

He and Tom accordingly started towards Newmarket; bat before 
the^ reached the town, they saw a man at a distance leading the horse, 
which Tom instantly recognised. 

'' There you arel*' he exclaimed, <" Aai's it, FU bet a miUion.** 

''Wasn't I right, Tommy? wasn't I right?** cried Todd, taiumphantly. 
^ Didn't I say so? I knew we should find it*-I knew it. Come along.** 

Having walked for some time at a most rapid rate, Tom shouted to 
the man, who at length heard him, and turned. 

'' Where did you stop him?** he enquired,* as they approached. 

'' On the road to Mildon Hall,** replied the man. 

"Well, he*8 had a good sweating; but that don*t matter. Here's 
half-Hi-crown for you; get something to drink.** 

The man took the money and gave up thei horse, which Tom then led 
into the town. 

'< Now,** said Todd, '' FU just get ihe old mare saddled, and start off 
at once. It*s lucky we found him, though, ain't it? But, fcr, I knew 
we should — ^I knew it!** 

Having ordered the horse to be rubbed down, and the mare to be 
saddled, he and Tom entered the house for the purpose of having a glass 
of sherry; but while they were conversing on the subject in the bar, 
the General, followed by two men, rushed in, and, with the expression 
of a fiend, exclaimed: '' There are your prisoners ! I charge them with 
having stolen my horse! As horse stealers, therefore, secure them.** 

"What!** cried Tom, indignantly. 

''Silence! — you dogT retumea the Greneral. "Officers, do your 
duty. You know what I told you. Let them escape at your peril !*' 

"Escape!** cried Todd. " Genei*al ! are you mad?** 

" Secure them!** repeated the General, in tones of thunder ; and be- 
fore they had time even to think of resistance, Todd and his father were 
handcuffed together.*' 

" What !** exclaimed Todd. " What— What's this ! Oh ! good God! 
is it possible!** 

"Away with them!** shouted the General; and, in spite of their 
struggles and expostulations, the officers, by whom they were unknown, 
immediately seized their unmanacled wrists, and dragged them through 
the town. 
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CHAPTER XVr. 

TIIK EXAMINATION, 



^HAif> ad electric tel^raph huen at that particular period of the 
■worrd*s"hi8[ory estabUahed at Newmarket expressly for the purpose of 
•jommunic^ng to all around tlio fact of Tom and his father liaving been 
seized by two officers, manacled, and dragged thi-ough the toivn, the iu- 
tellig^ice cou}d not hare travelled with gi'eatcr rapidity than it did, Tt 
:flew from shop to shop with the velocity of thought, and as every com- 
laupicaat imjaroved upon the t«xt by adding his own peculiar concep- 
tions', it aoon became exceedingly questionable whether the priaoncrs 
h^ comntitted. burglary, perjury, forgery, or murder. The sensation 
creat^;Was immense. Nothing in Newmarket ever surpassed it! 
There were, indeed, some few omniscient individuals who hiew how 
it would be — who knew thni it couldn't last long — who knew it to be 
a m^ro flasTi in the pan — who knew that the prisoners had been engaged 
in a niost esteusive swindle, which had been providentially discovered 
in limp, and, theruforf, didn't wonder at it; but with the exception of 
these " knowing" men, the inhabitants were perfectly astounded. 

Haviiig arrived at the magistrate's residence, to which they had been 
followed by a crowd of grooms, stable-boys, and jockeys, whose amaze- 
ment reudered them comparatively dumb, Tom and his father were or- 
i^Ki to WMt i^th the officers in the hall, while the general had an 
intervieWwiththe magistrate in private, Here Todd, who felt the de- 
gra4a^on deeply, could not refrain from shedding tears ;_ btit Tom, 
whose indignation was unbounded, assailed the officers fiercely, aud in 
no'Iiqiiid language denounced them as cowards, brat«a,' wretches, and' 

Sves. , In vaji^ tbey repeatedly pleaded their duty; Tom, who coil- 
tc3 iribbe toe duty of no mim to act Wth brdtallty, spurrred' the 
plca;^th ail. expression of bitter contempt. , ^ 

^i lehstt' 'they' were sunimoned inl« thfipresende of the inagiitrate, 
WHoV'wij^ 'the. ^heral on his right, sat with an'^'of Vast 'importance. 
He waa'no'^'only a magiati^ate but a clei^ytaaA,' ah^ ttibreovfer, 'a Shctrt 
stumpy man, whose cheeks hung like a couple of bags over his 'lieck-- 
cloth. 

"Now," said he, in a deep fat voice, and precisely as if he had pre- 
viously heard nothing of the matter, "of what do the prisoners stand 
aconsed?" - - - 

" Of horse stealingl" promptly rephed the general. " I accuse them 
of stealing my horse," 

" IJnder what circumstances. General Brooke?" 

"Under circumstances of the most atrocious character." 

" Exphun." 
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" Riding about three miles from the town, I was suddenly attacked by 
a scoundrel — ^* 

" Which of them?— One of these?" 

"No; one of their guilty associates, who struck me from my 

horse — ^" 

" But what did you do first P* cried Tom. 

" Silence!" growled the magistrate. " The course of justice must not 
be interrupted. It will be your turn to speak by-and-bye. The charge 
looks black already — ^very black." 

" Black!" cried Tom, " why you haven't yet—" 

" Silence r 

" Shut up, Tommy," said Todd. " Shut up. Let's hear all he's got 

to say." 

" I insist upon having no more of these unseemly interruptionB," said 
the magistrate. "Now, then, General Brooke, proceed. You were 
struck from your horse, you say. Were the prisoners present at the 
time?" 

" The younger one was." 

" And to him, I presume, you can swear?" 

" I can. He was there at the time. I lost my horse, and on reaching 
the town I procured the assistance of these two officers, who with me 
found it in the elder one's stable." 

" Ah!" grunted the magistrate, with an expression of profundity. 
" Ah, then do you charge the elder prisoner with stealing the horse, or 
receiving it with a guilty knowledge, that is, knowing it to have been 
stolen? When a man steals a horse he steals it ; he is the thief; but when 
a man receives it with a guilty knowledge, although the law holds him 
to be worse than the tliief, he is not the man by whom the horse was 
stolen. The question for my consideration, before I commit these men, 
therefore, is, whether, notwithstanding they belong to the same gang or 
party — whether, under all the circumstances, and leaving entirely out 
of the question the manifest fact of their having acted in concert — it 
will be my duty to commit them both for the robbery, or only one as 
the thief and the other as the receiver. This, of course, is a point of 
great importance; I shall, therefore, reserve that point, in order that I 
may take the opinion of my brother magistrates upon it. Certainly 
my present impression would prompt me to draw a distinction between 
the two prisoners ; but if there be a doubt, they are fully entitled to the 
benefit of that doubt, and therefore the point is reserved. With respect, 
however, to the general charge," he added, turning to * Bums' Justice,' 
" it is, in my judgment, abundantly clear that horse-stealing, as here 
defined—" 

At this moment, Mildmay — ^for whom Todd's man had gallopped off — 
sent in his card, and demanded admittance. 

" Wlio is this person?" inquired the magistrate. 

" He says, sir, that he is the chief witness," replied the servant. 

" The cliief witness? What, in this case?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Admit him." 
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Mildnuty wia uthered in accordinglj^ and aa he entered, the general 
exclaimed^— 

"That's the other villain! That's he who struck me ! That's the 
man bv whom I was first attacked, and now I charge him with the 
others." 

" Why, what is all this?*' demanded Mildmay, calmly. " To what 
lengths toiU your vindictive spirit lead you?" 

" Vindictive spirit?" said the magistrate, addressing the general. 
" You know this person, then?" 

" I never, in my life, saw him until to-day, when he assailed me." 

" Then what does he mean by vindictiveness .*" 

" I care not what he means," replied the general. " I charge him 
with the same crime as that with which I have charged his degraded 
associates." 

<< And what crime is that?" inquired Mildmay. 

"Horse-stealing!" shouted the general. 

" Do so," returned Mildmay, ** do so, at your peril. Let me be de- 
tained on such a charge for one momint, and I'll make you for ever rue 
this day. When you deal with me, sir, you deal with a man who has 
no &mily reascms for enduring even the semblance of degradation in 
silenoe. Dare to accuse me of any such crime — cause me to be 
detained for an instant on such a charge — and Til not only see 
what the law can do, but I'll myself hold you up to universal exe- 
eration." 

"And pray," said the magistrate, " who are you?" 

" My name is Mildmay— William Mildmay; my address in London 
you wUl find on that card." 

" Mildmay.-^Ara you an author, sir?" 

" I am." 

" Aye, Mildmay. I thought that I had heard the name before. I 
have read, sir, some of your works with great pleasure. Nevertheless, 
1 have a duty to perform, and now let us proceed as the regular course 
of justice demands. In the first place, you are accused of having at- 
tacked General Brooke. What have you to say in answer to that accu- 
eation? Did you, or did you not, knock him off his horse?" 

"I did," replied Mildmay. " I struck him from his horse for com- 
mitting a gross an3 cowardly outrage upon a lady who was riding by 
my side. I was not, at the time, aware of his being that lady's father, 
and therefore, when I saw him strike her with his whip, and heard him 
assail her with one of the vilest epithets, I being, at the time, naturally 
indignant, dealt him a blow which sent him to the ground." 

" But what right had you by the side of that lady? Were you an- 
noying her at all?" 

" She is the wife of my finend here, whom I came to visit." 

" Oh, then this is your son-in-law. General Brooke?" 

" He is the villain who stole my daughter from me." 

" This alters the complexion of things," said the magistrate. " But 
how about the horse, Mr. Mildmay?" 

** When General Brooke fell, his horse ran away, and as Mr. Todd 

^2 
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was anxious to propitiate the general, he started with his son to look 
after his horse, for the purpose of taking him back to the Hall.** 

" And as we came along the road," added Tom, " we saw a man lead- 
ing him, and that's how we got liim. As for stealing — ^if the general 
thinks that we wanted to steal the horse, he must be cracked ;: — ^his roof 
can't be sound; he must have a tile off somewhere." 

" Oh, the general," cried Mildmay, " thinks nothing of the sort. It 
is perfectly inconceivable that you could have had any such intention. 
His object was to annoy you, to degrade you." 

"Nothing more," added Tom. "To have us dragged through the 
town by these ruffians here — these cowardly, unmanly curs." 

" We used no more violence than was necessary," said one of the 
officers. 

"What!" cried Tom, mth an aspect of ferocity. 

" There certainly does appear to have been a very great deal of im- 
necessary violence used," observed the magistrate, " because it is clear, 
that in point of fact it was necessary to use no violence at all. As to 
the charge itself, it is my duty to say that it utterly falls to the ground. 
It will not be required of me, of course, to recapitulate the evidence — 
the whole of which tends directly to show that the accusation cannot be 
sustained. I have before me no proof of stealing. There is, indeed, 
proof of possession ; but where no felony is contemplated, possession is 
not a felonious possession. It appears to me, on reviewing the case — 
which it is my duty to do dispassionately — that there unhappily exists 
between the complainant and the accused a species of misrmderstanding. 
I do not, as a magistrate, conceive it to be my duty to enter into private 
or family matters, because they are strictly, and in themselves, of a 
private or family nature, but as a clergyman and as a man, I do hold it 
to be my duty to express an earnest hope that a reconciliation will be 
effected, and that of this matter we shall hear no more." 

" Sir," said Todd, as the magistrate suddenly sank back in his chair, 
as if completely overpowered by his own eloquence, " I am an old man, 
as you see ; I have been in this town more than forty year, and never 
wronged mortal flesh of a penny: IVe kept my character free from 
stain until this blessed day : still, although I've been treated as I have 
been — although IVe been dragged through the town like a mere com- 
mon felon, which was, of course, dreadfully hurtful to my feelings — 
still I don't care for that, I don't care for feelings, I don't care for what 
I have suffered in mind, I don't care a bit about any individual thing 
upon earth ; I'll forget all, and won't say another word about it, if 
the general will hut forgive his daughter lor marrying without his 
consent." 

" It is," said the magistrate, " or ought to be, our daily prayer, that 
our trespasses may be forgiven as we forgive them that trespass against 
us ; and although there are cases in which society with justice demands 
that offenders should be punished, as this is a case of a purely private 
character — ^a case in which the security of the public cannot be said to 
be involved, I do venture, as a clergyman of the Church of England, to 
express a hope — " 
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" Do you," interinipted the general, ** feel, as a magistrate, justified 
in discharging these men?" 

" Most certainly — fnost certainly." 

" Then I have nothing more eiflier to say or to do here. I did think 
that justice might be found to reign even in a magistrate's room." 

" Justice reigns here, Greneral Brooke," replied the magistrate, " and 
ever shall reign, sir, while I am present." 

" In fiUure,''^ retorted the general, sarcastically, " I hope it ever 
will," and without condescending even to bow to the magistrate — who 
conceived that to be the very grossest case of contempt to which autho- 
rity was ever subjected — he instantly quitted the room. 

"And now, sir," said Todd, "I hope, for the sake of others who 
may be as unjustly accused as we have been, that you will tell these 
officers that, in using so much violence as they used towards us, they 
not only exceed their duty, but act more like fiends than men." 

" Their conduct," observed the magistrate, " shall be duly represented 
in the proper quarter." 

"We shouldn't have done it," said one of the officers, "if the 
general hadn't told us they were desperate." 

"Not another word," cried the magistrate. "Leave the room. And 
now,'* he added, when the officers had left, " I have to express my sin- 
cere regret that this outrage — ^for an outrage it is, and a gross outrage 
too-^should have been, in the name of justice, committed. I experience 
no difficulty whatever in entering into your feelings. You have your 
remedy, it is true ; the law supplies you with a remedy ; but I perceive 
that, for the sake of the feelings of one, that remedy will not be adopted. 
The general — whose object is persecution — knows this, or he would 
not have ventured so far. As yoiu* friend Mr. Mildmay very properly 
hinted, if no family reasons existed for enduring persecution, without 
having recourse to the law of the land, he would not have dared to 
pursue such a course. However, I do hope that he may soon become 
reconciled, and that, henceforward, all persecution may cease." 

"I hope so too, with all my heart!" cried Todd, whose feelings were 
much more calm, and who then, with Tom and Mildmay, took leave of 
the magistrate, by whom they were conducted with great politeness to 
the door ; but the moment they appeared to the crowd outside, who had 
from the officers ascertained all, they were hailed with three deafening 
cheers. 

The magistrate, for an instant, scarcely knew what to make of this 
popular manifestation of feeling; but on recovering his self-possession, 
he raised his hand to enjoin silence, and cried, in a loud voice— 

" My iriends — ^I hold it to be my duty as a magistrate, as a clergy- 
man, and as a man, to state that these gentlemen leave without the 
slightest stain upon their character." 

" Bravo, bravo!" shouted the crowd, with all the vehemence of which 
they were capable. "Now, then! Hoo-ray — Aoo-ray — HOO-ray! 
Now, three cheers for the reverend gent. Hoo-ray — Aoo-ray — HOO-ray! 
One cheer more. Hoo-ray! A little 'un in. Hoo-ra-a-a-a-ay!" 

The magi8trate-<^by whom popularity had never been held in con^- 
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tempt — bowed repeatedly, and with unexampled grace, to the crowd, 
who then accompanied Todd — ^who kept excelle&t beet— to hk hovae^ 
at which they felt they should get just ai much as they liked to drink — 
as a matter of gratitude-^^gratis. Nof were they in this diiaf^i&ted: 
the moment he entered with Mildmay and Tonl« who had linked hii 
arms in theirs, although he needed no support^ he ordered tijt gallons 
to be sent into the room, which was, of course, instantly dpowded* 

In the meantime the whole town was in a state ci commotion. 
Everybody was anxious to talk to everybody on the suligect) abd^ albeit 
the knowing ones scorned to yield-*-albeit they contended that *' it was 
all very well," that "there must be scMnething in it," that "thejr 
wouldn't have been taken into custody for nothing,'^— the general feel- 
ing of the town was decidedly in favour of its having been « base 
attempt to degrade Todd and " the squire,'*— a soubriquet which Tdn 



had already acquired— in the eyes of their neighbours and Mendi. 

" And what is the general aiter all?'' demanded one of tbe meet in- 
fluential tradesmen in the street. " What good does he do to the town ? 
Doesn't he have almost everything fix)m London? What good is he to 
us? Talk of him in the same breath with the Squire, who spende his 
money amongst us like a prince !«-H¥hy he ain't fit to be named die 
same day I Don't tell me! The thing is perfectly ridiculous t Is it as 
if we didn't know he's got money? Is it as if we didn't know where he 
got his money from f Talk of a man like him stealing a horset It'a 
disgusting. There, look there; that's one of his own hortes," he added, 
as one of Tom's servants rode past; " does that look like the horse <^a 
man who wants to steal one? It's enough to make an Englishman sick 
of his native land." 

The servant who had piassed during the delivery of this speech had 
been sent by Georgiana, who coupling the fact of Mildmay having been 
summoned, with Tom's prolonged absence, felt certain that something must 
be wrong, and therefore naturally wished to ascertain without delay, 
lie had, however, no sooner reached the house than Tom i^peared and 
ordered him to go for the curricle, sending at the same time a message 
to Georgiana to the effect that all was right; that business had detained 
them, and that immediately the curricle arrived they should return. 

Having thus despatched his servant, Tom re-entered the hou«^ 
closely followed by an attorney, who, having an eye to business, without 
hesitating a single moment, ordered a pint of wine. 

Todd knew him; he moreover knew hie object^ and wlw tfaei^fore 
on his guard. 

^' I have heard, Mr. Todd," said the attorney at length-^*' I haTe 
heard of this monstrous proceeding, and cannot but sympathiie with yt>u« 
In all my experience, which has been, you know, great; in the whok 
course of my practice, which has been most extensive, I never knew or 
heard of an outrage so atrocious." 

" It was too bad," said Todd. " It was much too bad." 

" Too bad, sii- ! 'Why you ought to proceed against the general forth* 
with. You ought to serve him immedicUely with notice of octioik Fd 
imdertake to get you five tiiousand pounds down. Yes t ^o jtiry 
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in England — ^if the case were managed as I should manage it — could 
feel themselves justified in giving you less. But, of course, you intend 
to bring an action against him?^' 

" Why I never like to be too fast," replied Todd. "I like to think 
before I act. I never stir till I'm quite sure I shan't put my ^t in 
it." 

" Put your foot in it! Why, my dear sir, that, in a case of this cha- 
racter and complexion, is impossible — utterly, morally, legally impos- 
sible. There is not a more atrocious case on record. Seized as you 
have been in your own house, manacled like a convicted felon, dragged 
through the town with fiend-like violence, and charged with the commis* 
sion of a crime of which you were not only innocent, but of which there 
was not the slightest ground for suspecting you to have been guilty, and 
that too in the &oe of day, in the nineteenth century, and in the very 
centre of civilization! Wliy notlung more monstrous— I say nothing 
more monstrous— and I say it advisedly — ^nothing more perfectly mon- 
strous ever sullied the annals of England yet. Damages the most ex- 
emplary must in a case like this be given. No twelve honest men 
eoM be empanelled who, if the whole case were properly conducted, and 
rd take care it should be if I had the management of it^ — no twelve 
honest men I say,— -and I say it advisedly,— could be empanelled 
who wotdd think of returning a verdict for less tlxan five thousand 
pounds." 

« Well," said Todd, drily, « I shall see. TU turn tlie matter over 
time or two. How do you like that wine, sir?" 

"Itfs excellent; the finest glass of wine I ever drank in my life; rich, 
fruity, and not too old. Have you a pretty good stock of it?" 

" Oh, about twenty or thirty dozen." 

*^ Ah, it's capital; fine body, fine flavour. I must have some of this 
wine. You see, Mr. Todd," he added, " yours is not at all an ordinary 
case." J 

« Oh, I see that,'* cried Todd ; " oh, I see tiiat, clearly." 

** Now, govemoir," said Tom, ** youll be all behind as usual. Why 
doQt you go up and tiddivate? The drag '11 be here directly." 

" I think," returned Todd, " I do think, with the house ftdl awi all 
t^at, rd betta: not go." 

" Not gol" echoed Tom, " then all the fet 11 be in the fire. Not go 1 
TDq you want George to know all about it, then?" 

" I wouldn't have her know it for tlxe world," replied Todd. 

" Then, you'd better return with us," said Mildmay, " if you do not 
stop more than an hour." 

"I'll send you back just when you like,* cried Tom. " If you only 
go with us she'll be satisfied. Now go up and make yourself a little mat- 
ters tidy. They've twisted your neckcloth all manner of ways. There 
you are, you see ; the knot's right behind." 

" Well," said Todd, " I'll go and put on a clean un." 

" I never," exclaimed the attorney, when Todd had left the bar, " I 
never, in the whole course of my ei^perience, heard of anything so per- 
fectly atrocious* General Brooke ouglit to be trounced, sir. I say it 
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advisedly, trounced; and he shall be troonoed if /have the management' 
of the case — severely, justly, and l^ally tronnced. 

" Are these men, sir, to have any more beer?" inquired Polly. 

" Yes," replied Tom ; " but lUl go in and speak to 'em f and leaving the 
attorney to amuse Mildmay with his deeply-indignant eloquence, he pro- 
ceeded at once to the parlour. 

The moment he entered he was hailed, of course, with a most enthu- 
siastic shout of delight. 

" Bravo I bravo !** " Here he is !*' "A regular out-and-out stunning 
trump!" "A British Briton, and no mistake P and " One of Nrtture's 
nobbiest nobs !"— were among the rapturous exclamations. 

*^ Now look here," said he, when something like attention had been 
commanded by those who could make the most noise ; *^ you know how 
the governor and me has been treated. [^Shamel shame! — Hear, heai*, 
hear! JTb^ your noise! jyyehear! ^Si-ulnce!] TFc want to steal 
a horse! [6rroa;2«.] We! [^Tremendous groans] — Haven*t I horses 
enough in my own stable? [Applause] — and if/ wanted more haven't 
I tin enough to buy half a million? [Vociferous applause.] I should 
think so^- [Vehement and long-continued cheering'y—and no mistake. 
[Renewed and additionally- enthusiastic cheering,] What! — [Bravo] — 
can any flesh believe a single word of it? [iVb, wo, no.] Not a bit of 
it. [Thunders,] Now I'll tell you what it is. [Hear^ hear, hear, hear.\ 
I know you're all trumps. [Hear, hear.] Every man present shal , 
have a glass of brandy-and-water — [Ecstatic sensation] — ^and I'll have 
one with you. [Maniacal cheef*s.] Polly! — [Deafening shouts] — ^Here, 
ril go and mix 'em myself. [Screams.] Come along, four or five of 
you, and help to bring 'em in." 

Accordingly, accompanied by five of the party, Tom went to mix the 
brandy-and-water, and when five trays had been heavily laden, he fol- 
lowed them into the parlour. 

" Now," cried one of the leading men, who at that period had a more 
powerful voice than any other man in Newmarket, "before you drink a 
drain, my boys, Fli give you the jolly good health of the Squire. [Thun- 
ders followed this proposition.] Now, then, go reg'lar : three times thre;e !" 
'* — and three times three cheers were accordingly given. " Now, then," 
he added, " the musical honours," and led by him, with tremendous 
efiect, they shouted the following — 

* NATIONAL CHORUS. 

For he's a Jolly good fel-low, 
For he's a jolly good fel-low, 
For he's a jolly good fcl-low! 

And so say all of us, 

And so say all of us. 

And so say all of us I 
For he's a jolly good fel-low. 
For he's a jolly good fel-low, 
For he's a jolly good fel-low, 

And so say all of us. 
With a hip, hip, hip, hoo-ray. 
With a hip, hip, hip, hoo-ray, 
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With a hip, hiiv hip, hootaj, boya» 
With a hip, hip, hip, hooray, hoys. 
With a hip, hip, hip, hooray, boys! 
With a hip, hip, hip, hoo-ray! 
Hoo-raj ! — Aoo-ray ! — hio-ny I 

" One cheer more." 

Hoo'rayl 

« Now the little 'un in." 

Hoo-bayI!! 

" Bravo!" cried Tom, " I knew you were Britons, and now in returni 
I'll drink all your good healths — ^wives, families, kids, and connexions 
[^applause J"}. Success to 'em all I May they never want nothing! 
Whenever they doy why you know where I live." 

Electric cheers marked the conclusion of this speech : the very glasses 
danced with enthusiasm : but as the curricle dashed up to the door at 
the moment, Tom lefl them inspired with admiration. 

" Now, governor," said he, on his retiirn to the bar, for Todd had 
completed his toilet, "are you ready?" / 

" Quite, Tommy, quite," replied TodA 

" Very well. Now would you like to ^drive^e titjs, Mildmay?" 

"Oh, no; you drive," replied Mildmay; "/7Z mount the horse I 
brought with me." 

The horse was accordingly ordered, and when the man had brought 
him round, Tom and his father proceeded to the curricle ; but the paity 
in the parlour no sooner saw this than they rushed out of the house 
and cheered rapturously, as Tom — proud of his plimging horses — 
drove off. 

Having dashed through the town in a most splendid style, Tom 
slackened his pace until Mildmay came up, when Todd at once inquired 
what he thought of the attorney. 

: " He can ta£b," replied Mildmay. " His tongue appears to outstrip 
his talent. He is evidently anxious for you to give him a job." 

"But ril not — not a bit of it. You wouldn't advise me, would 
you?" 

"Why, that depends entirely upon circumstances. I don't speak 
with reference to him; but if the general, finding that he may annoy 
you with impunity, should continue to pursue the same course of per- 
secution, you must, as a matter of justice to yourself, put a stop to it." 

"I see," said Todd, thoughtfully: "I see, I see." 

" There is a point beyond which forbearance ought not to go." 

" But for this dodge," interposed Tom, " you wouldn't advise us to 
do anything in the law line for this .*" 

"No: certainly not! I speak merely with respect to the possibility; 
I may indeed say, the probability of his continuing to annoy you in 
this cQsgracefiil manner." 

" Of course it won't do at no price, you know, if he does — ^will it 
governor?" 

" No, Tonuny, no," replied Todd, who sank back deep in thought. 

On their arrival Georgiana appeared at the door, and with an expres- 
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sion of anxiety, inquired whftt had detained diem. "I fear," she 
added, taking Todd*s arm, '* that iomething has happened of a most 
unpleasant nature." 

" Unpleasant 1" cried Todd. 

" If so," pursued Georgiana, " tell me, there's a dear souL Have jrou 
— have you — seen my father?" 

" Oh, yea : we saw him in the town ; he got there before us. We 
met with the horse as we went: he was caught on the Mildenhall road, 
and I took him to my stable. The general knows he's there, and I 
dessay has sent for him by this time.*' 

** But what did he sayr 

**0h, he said next to nothing to us. You know we couldn't expect 
him, my dear, to say much. But never fear: all will be right by-and- 
bye." 

" But why did you send in such haste for Mr. Mildmay?" 

"Why, I thought, after what had occurred, you know, that we'd 
better send for him to clear the thing up." 

" Was papa very angry?" 

" Why, you know we couldn't expect him to be in a very good tem- 
per! But he didn^ say much to us; and another thing is, he didn't say 
a word against youT 

"Thank heaven 1" 

" So vou see it'll soon be all right. And now Fve only just come to 
have a bit o' dinner and off. Is it ready?" 

" Quite," replied (xeorgiana. " But can you not spend the evening 
with us?" 

" Can't, my dear, can't. I must be off in about an hour. Business, 
dear: business." 

The bell was rung, and they proceeded to dinner; after which Todd 
— ^finding that Georgiana's fears were hushed— rose, and apparently in 
excellent spirits, took his leave. 



CHAPTER XVH. 

THE INTERVIEW AT THE "BKVLi 

As Todd found on his return that the general's horse had not been 
sent for, his first impression was that he ought at once to send to the 
Hall ; but having lighted his pipe, and brought his nrind to bear upon 
the point, and jJl it's varied ramifications, he eventually felt that the 
general wished Mm to take the horse back, in order that he might have 
an apparently unsought-for interview with him in private. 

" If he don't mean that,** said he, arguing with himself, ^ what ioes 
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he mean? He knows where the hoiise i»^-^why don^t he send for him? 
Why, but because he wants me to go up, and his pride won't let him 
ask me. That's it. I know it. I see it as clear as crystal. He knows 
he's done wrong, and he's afeaied I shall take adtantage on it, and he 
thinks this a good opportunity for bringin' matters round. That's 
about it. * Todd,' says he to himself, * may be advised to go to law, and 
althiough he said he'd forget it if I'd fergive Georgianny, he may be 
overpersuaded by some shark of a lawyer to follow that advice; so I 
shan't send for the horse, because if I dont send he's sale to bring it 
over, and then I can make it right without appearing to humble my 
pride.' That's the dodge. That's it. That's the notion. I know it. 
* And, after all,' says he to himself, * what's the good o' my holdin' out 
now? The job's jobbed. There they are. Tied up, and can't be 
untied. Fixed. Man and wife: and no miitdkt! What's the good? 
No : I'll bet ten to one he brings it over in the mornin', and then we 
shall see. He's a jolly forgiving old swell after all.' That's about it. 
That's the ideas he has, Til bet a million; and so, if he don't send for it 
to-night— and he wont; I know he won't; I'll forfeit my life if he does; 
rU take it up to him in the morning." 

Well: the general did not send for the horse, and Todd— 'Who had 
had a most restless night, having dreamt that he had been not only 
handcuffed but hanged-— rose in the morning with all his previous con- 
victions, having reference to the general's motives, strei^hened. He 
had, however, made up his mind not to act until he had consulted 
Mildmay, in whose judgment he had the most perfect confidence. He 
therefore, immediately after breakfast, mounted his mare, and rode over 
to the box — as it was called, although it contained twelve excellent 
rooms, independently of the kitchens— -and found Mildmay writing in 
one of the parlours. 

" Now, look here," said Todd, having greeted him warmly, " Will yott 
tell me the truth?" 

"The truth!" echoed Mildmay, smiling ; "I always endeavour to 
adhere to it as much as possible." 

" I know; but is what you're about now particular?" 

"Not at all. What I am doing now, I can do just as Well nnodiet 
time." 

" Very well: then I want just to ask your advice. Now look herei 
the general hasn't sent for his horse." 

" Then send it to him." 

"Why? What's your ideas? I like to have ideas. Wiysenditlo 
him?" 

"Because my impression is, that he is hatching some fresh annoy- 
ance, based upon the assumed fkct of the horse being detained." 

" Do you think so? I know you're wide awake— I know it — and, 
therefore, I wouldn't move without consulting you. But, don't you 
think it's different: now don't you? Now I'll tell you what my ideas 
is* He ain't sent fbr his horse. Very well: now my notions runs in 
this here direction. He ain't sent for it because he wants me to take it 
oveTf so that when I go he may have some private conversation with 
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me, and make it all right without humbling Iiimself. Now, what d'you 
think?" 

" Why, my impression is certainly of. an opposite character ; «till I 
sec no objection to your taking the horse home." 

" That's just my ideas! It can do no hai-m, and it may do some good ; 
so it*s about the safest game a man can play. If these should be his no- 
tions, why all will be right; if they shouldn't, why we are but where 
we are." 

" Well, then, take the horse home. Shall I go with you?" 

"Why, I don't think he's forgot that there blow; and if he sees you, 
it might, you know, irritate him. All I want is, Mr. Mildmay, to make 
it all right between him and Georgianny. I don't care a button about 
an3rthing else ; and I shouldn't care much about that — ^for he's no great 
shakes of a man after all — if I didn't believe that while they're so the 
poor thing'U never be happy. So I think, puttin' this and that together, 
it would be, you know, as well for you not to see him with me." 

"Oh! I didn't mean to suggest that I should go in with you — decid- 
edly not ; I merely thought of riding with you as far as the park." 

"I see! Well! if you'll do that, you know, you'll oblige me — I shall 
take it, in fact, as a particular favour, because you know we can talk 
the matter over on the road. When'll you start?" 

" We had better go at once ! I'll just run up stairs, and be with you 
again directly." 

"Very well; then Til go and get the saddle put upon one of the 
horses. Which'U you have? 

" Oh! the one I rode yesterday." 

" Very well." 

Having briefly explained to Georgiana and Mary that they were going 
to take a quiet ride together, Todd and Mildmay drew Tom aside, ex- 
changed a few words with him on the subject, and started. 

They had, in the first place, to go for the general's horse; and when 
Todd had directed his man to lead it out of the town, they followed, and, 
taking the horse in hand, proceeded towards the Hall. 

The course to be pursued was then fully discussed, and, although 
their ideas, having reference to the general's motives, were opposed, they 
agreed upon the expediency of adopting the tone and spirit of propitia- 
tion, without however withholding from him the knowledge of their full 
determination to put a stop to persecution in the event of its being re- 
newed. 

" And, now," said Mildmay, as they drew near the lodge, " while you 
are with him I'll ride about here ; I shall see you as you come through 
the park, and will meet you near the gate. Of course I need not again 
urge the absolute necessity for being firm." 

" All right," returned Todd ; " all right, sir— all right. I'll be like 
a rock — like a rock!" 

They then parted, and Todd rode up to the Hall, but, seeing near the 
stables one of the grooms whom he knew, he immediately turned his 
horse towards him. 

" Ah! liichard," he cried, " how are you?" 
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" How do, Mr. Todd?" returned Riehard. " Then you've had the horse, 
I see!" 

" Yes, he's been in my stable since yesterday mornin*." 

" Well, I couldn't make out where he was! I knew he must be some- 
where ; but, as for getting any thing out of the general about him, I 
might as well have tried to get blood out of a brick." 

" Wouldn't open — eh! I see. Well, but I say — ^how goes it?" 

" You said goes it, didn't you? It is how goes it. Why, I'll tell you 
how it goes: ever since that affair you know happened, the geiiieral 
has been a regular rattlesnake. There's no doing anything with him; 
and as for grooms, he hates the very sight of us, and treats us like dogs. 
I'm going to leave ; I gave him warning last week. I can't stand it no 
longer, and wonH — and so that's all about it." 

" Well, when you do leave, why you know where I live. I may, you 
know, be able to get you into something." 

" I'm very much obliged to you. I'll not forget to call." 

"No, don't; something, you know, may turn up 'twixt this and then. 
But, I say, is the general at home?" 

" No, he's started off somewhere by himself. He never takes either 
of us out with him now." 

" When do you expect him back?" 

" Why, I don't much care if he never comes back at all ; but I don't 
suppose he'll be very long now." 

" I say, Eichard — ^you know things, I know, as well as here and there 
one: but do you think it likely I could see the Missis?" 

" Well, I don't know. She ain't very difficult to see ; but, whether 
you could see her, you know, is a horse of another colour. I'll tell you 
what I'll do : I'll send William up to ask her, if you like?" 

" I wish you would : there's a good fellow. Just tell him to say, you 
know, I've brought home the horse; and, as the general ain't at home, I 
should like to speak to her, you know." 

"All right." 

" And while you're gone, I'll put the horse in the stable." 

Richard went accordingly into the house, and sent up a message to 
this effect by William; and, although Mrs. Brooke at first refused to see 
Todd, her naturally strong desire to hear direct from her child, whom 
she still loved with all a mother's fondness, prevailed ; and she even- 
tually directed the servant to show him up. 

This Richard immediately commimicated to Todd, who, exclaiming, 
"That's a comfort! It's all right now!" — ^followed him into the house. 

On being ushei'ed into the room, Todd bowed with much hiunility ; and 
Mrs. Brooke, who was then in tears, bent slightly in acknowledgment. 

" I beg pardon, ma'am," said he, in somewhat tremulous accents; " I 
beg a thousand pardons for intrudin' — but — ^" 

" Mr. Todd," she observed, waving her hand, " there is a chair." 

Todd again bowed profoundly ; and, having seated himself, continued : 

" I hope you'll forgive me, but I couldn't help thinkin' that the mo- 
ther of such an angel as your beautiful daughter wouldn't refuse to see 
me, as I didn't find the general at home." 
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'' How is Greorgiana?' she inquired with emotion; << is she well?'* 

" Yes, ma'am; in health she's very well indeed; and only wants your 
forgiveness and the general's to noAke her quite happy. She never, 
ma'am, never can be happy without'* 

^^She has my foigivenessi" exclaimed Mrs. Brooke, as fresh tears 
gushed from her ejeB. ^^ Yes, she has my forgiveness." 

'^ Grod bless you, ma'am! God bless you for that: Heaven will reward 
you for it. But the general, ma*am«-the general: how can he be got to 
forgive her too?" 

Mrs. Brooke moved her head mournfully, and sighed. 

'^lam a father," he continued, '^and I once had a daughter, who 
would have been the very image of yours; and although I might — ^I 
don't mean to say that I shouldn't*-! might have been angry-— very 
angry— if please Grod she'd been spared, and had married in any private 
cl^destine sort of way; but I caU her to witness-— and she's now in 
heaven; — ^I call her to witness in heaven, that I couldn't have held out 
so." 

" Your son, I hope, treats Greorgiana most kindly?" 

'^If he didn't, I'd cast him off at once; I wouldn't speak to him; I 
wouldn't own him! — ^but he does: she's all the world to him; he wouldn't 
take ten millions of worlds for her! He's all a husband should be to 
her; and she, Grod bless her! is all a wife should be to him." 

" Have you seen her lately?" 

'' Oh! I see 'em every day; and, sometimes, three or four times a day." 

"Indeed!" 

" Of course, ma'am, you know that they are living down here?*' 

" Living down here,! I thought they were in London." 

"Oh! they have been living down here for some time! But, dear 
me, though, didn't you know that before?" 

" I had no idea of it. But, do you mean to say that Georgiana has 
absolutely settled down here?" 

" Oh, yes, ma'am ; she thought that if even she wasn't allowed to see 
you, she should be more happy if she knew that she was near you; 
and so they took a house just out of the town — it goes by the name of 
" The Squire's Box ; — ^" everybody knows it — and one of the spiciest 
little places in the county. Oh ! how I wish you could see it, and go 
over it: she'd almost break her heart Avith joy. But didn't you know, 
ma am, that yesterday the general himself saw her?" 

" The general! What — saw Georgiana?" 

" Yes, ma'am. What have'nt you heard of it?" 

"No," she replied, with an expression of intense thought; "no, I 
have not indeed." 

" Oh, he saw her, unfortunately,^^ 

" Why, unfortunately?" 

" Because I'm afraid it has widened the breach." 

" How? I beg of you to tell me all about it." 

" I will, ma'am : although for her sake — not my own — I don't care a 
bit about myself — I hope, ma'am, you'll not tell the general I told you. 
Sh^ was riding on horseback yesterday morning with Mr. Mildmay, a 
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gentleman who is down here with his wife on a vint, when the general, 
quite unawares, rode up, and calling her by a very improper name, cut 
her across the shoulders vrith his whip." 

" Good heavens! Well, sir — ^weU." 

^' Well, Mr. Mildmay not knowing the general from Adam, rushed at 
him and knocked him off his horse, before my son could reach the spot: 
for he was driving Mrs. Mildmay in the curricle some distance behind. 
Well, ma'am, Georgianny no sooner shrieked out to Mr. Mildmay, to 
tell him not to injure her father, than she fainted, and when Tom came 
up he and the general had some words. Well, there was an end of that. 
Now, ma'am, shall I go on?" 

" if es ; do, for heaven's sake, tell me all." 

" Well, in the scuffle the general's horse ran away—" 

" But did Georgiana fall? was she injured?" 

'^ Not in the least. Mr. Mildmay held her till Tom came up and 
lifted her from her saddle into the carriage. Well, as I was saying, the 
horse ran away, and when they came home and told me all about it, for 
I happened to be at the Box at the time, my son and me started off 
after tiie horse, which Td seen gallop past the very place without his 
rider. Well, as luck would have it, we found the horse; a man had 
stopped him on the Mildenhall road, and we took him home, — I mean to 
my house, — and had him rubbed down, and ordered my mare to be sad- 
dled, thinking that, if I brought him back to the Hall, and explained to 
the general that Mr. Mildmay, when he struck him, didn't know that 
he was Greorgianny's father, he'd be pacified. But we'd no sooner got 
into the house to have a glass of wine before I started, than in comes 
the general with a couple of officers, and charges me and my son with 
having stolen his horse!" 

" Good gracious, is it possible!" 

" Well, ma'am, they clapped a pair of handcuffs on in no time — ^they 
did^ it before we knew where we was — ^and, thus degraded and disgraced, 
they dragged us through the town. I shall never forget my feelings 
then, the longest day I have to live.** 

" Wen, sir, well?" 

" Well, when we got afore the magistrate he soon saw through it, 
especially when Mr. Mildmay, who is a gentleman of great eddication, 
came in and explained all." 

" And the magistrate discharged you, of course?" 

" He did, ma'am : and told the mob, which was waiting outside, that 
we left without a stain upon our character; but then the general was 
more enraged than ever, although I told him, before the magistrate, that 
I wouldn't care a button about my own feelings, that I*d forget and 
forgive all, and never say another syllable about it, if he would but 
forgive Greorgianny. Well, the horse still remained in my stable : the 
general never sent for him, and as the highest object I have in life is 
to see him and Georgianny friends again, I brought the horse back 
this morning, and with this idea, that if the general would but talk to 
me, and go into the matter quietly, all would be well." 

**Mr. Todd," said Mr». Brooke, "you have amazed me-— perfectly 
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amazed me. I was induced, by the irritabilifcy of the general, to think 
that something had happened, but I knew not what it was. You will 
pardon the question, Mr. Todd, but, of course, that which you have told 
me now is the truth?" 

" It is, ma'am: and nothing but the truth. I call my darling child 
to witness it, and she is now in heaven with the angels." 

'* I am satisfied," returned Mrs. Brooke, whose tones were still tre- 
mulous, ^^ perfectly satisfied; and although I cannot — ^I cannot but wish 
that Georgiana was with me, still I hope — I hope that she will be 
happy." 

" May I tell her from you that you forgive her?" 

" You may: for I do forgive her "with all my heart. Where did you 
say they resided?" 

" At * The Squire's Box,' about a mile and a half from — ^" 

*' Exactly: I merely asked. Here is the general," she added, as his 
harsh voice was heard near the door. 

" Shall I leave the room?" inquired Todd, rising. 

" No; J beg that you will continue to be seated." 

Todd, however, had scarcely resumed his seat, when the general en- 
tered the room, and with an aspect of ferocity demanded to know what 
right he had there. 

" I came here, general," said Todd, who rose on the instant, — " I came 
here to bring back your horse." 

" It's well for you that you ?iave brought him back : if you had not 
done 60, and that before twelve o'clock, you should have suffered 
severely." 

" But, General Brooke," said Todd— 

^^ Silencer exclaimed the general, in a voice of thimder. "How 
dare you talk to me, you vulgar, low-bred dog! Be off, instantly T 

" But will you not hear me?" 

"iVb, Iwillnoi/" 

" But, my dear," interposed Mrs. Brooke, " pray, pray do not be so 
impetuous. 

" Will you leave the room!" cried the general, utterly regardless of 
this appeal; "stay but another moment here, and my servants shall 
kick you out of the house." 

" General," said Todd, " I am sorry for this :" and having bowed to 
Mrs. Brooke, he withdrew. 

** Why do you harbour such a wretch as that here?" cried the ge- 
neral, when Todd had retired. 

Mrs. Brooke made no answer: she bufst into tears and instantly 
quitted the room. 

" Well," said Richard, when Todd, with a heavy heart, retiuned to the 
stables, "you found him a nice man, I dessay, did'nt you?" 

" A nice man? He's no man," replied Todd, indignantly. " There 
ain't a mite of anything like a man in him \ He hasn't the feelings of 
a man: he ain't a man: he ain't fit to be called a man by any mortal 
flesh." 

" He saw your mare here, and when he asked whose it was, and heard 
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she was yours, you should only just have seen him — that's all; I 
knew you wouldn't stop long in the house after that. I wonder he 
didn't pitch you out of the winder.*' 

"Pitch me out o' the winder? What lie? He didn't attempt it. 
If he had, I'd have held him up at arm's length and dashed him to the 
ground. He knows a trick worth two of that, for I could have done it, 
and would. His wife's a lady; but he is a tyrant and a brute!" 

"He's a very nice man for a very small party. / know him; I^ve 
had enough of him." 

"D'you hear, fellow," shouted the general, from the balcony; " drive 
that dog out of the park." 

"What dog?" inquired Richard. " I don't see no dog." 

" He means me," said Todd. " I'm the dog." 

" I know it; I know who he means," said Richard, as the general 
withdrew from the balcony. " I was only going to have a bit of a game 
with him, that's all. He's a beauty, ain't he? And no mistake T 

" Well," said Todd, "I'll cut it at once. I shall only be getting you 
perhaps into trouble." 

" Not a bit of it. I care just as much about him as he cares about 
me, and he knows it; so that makes no odds, not a mite." 

"Well, quarrels are always best avoided. Here, Richard," he added, 
placing half-a-sovereign in his hand, "get something to drink, and don't 
forget to call when you leave — d'you hear?" 

" I'll not, Mr. Todd, and I'm very much obliged to you. Give my 
best respects to your son. I wish him joy with all my heart." 

Todd then rode off, and on reaching the Lodge found Mildmay near 
the gate. 

" I'm sorry I've kept you so long," said he ; " I've pretty well tired 
you out." 

" Not at all," replied Mildmay. " Don't say a single word about 
that. What success?" 

"You were right— quite right: you couldn't have guessed much 
nearer if you'd known. He is a tyrant, Mr. Mildmay ; a tyrant and 
a wretch, with no more of the feelings of a father in him than there is 
in that stump of a tree. But I'll tell you all about it." 

"I saw him go in." 

" Did he see you?" 

" Only at a distance ; he couldn't have known me again." 

" I saw Mrs. Brooke, and she's one of the right sort. I'd a long con- 
versation with her ; but as for him — However, I'll go right through it." 

He then proceeded to explain all that had occurred, and repeated 
almost every word that had been uttered by the general, Mrs. Brooke, 
Richard, and himself, and when, at length, he arrived at the conclusion, 
he inquired of Mildmay — ^who had listened without interposing a single 
observation — ^what he thought of it then. 

" I am much pleased with the feelings displayed by Mrs. Brooke," 
replied Mildmay ; " the development of those feelings may lead to a 
happier state of things ; but did you warn the general against the pui^ 
suit of this system of annoyance?" 
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" Warn him!" cried Todd. " I couldn't get a word in edgeways." 
" Then this must be done. If he will not listen, he must read. His 
observation, having reference to its being well for you that you brought 
the horse back to him before twelve o'clock, convinces me that he has 
made up his mind to persecute you both by all the means at his com- 
mand. It must be put a stop to. You must do it for your own secu- 
rity. Why, you'll never be safe! I certainly should advise you to 
instruct an attorney to write to the general at once." 

" Why, you see, Mr. Mildmay," said Todd, with a singular expression 
of reluctance, " I can't say I like this here law work—I can*t say I 

like it!" 

<' I do not mean that the attorney should be instructed to proceed 
against the general, but merely to send him a letter, to the effect that, 
although he has acted most unjustly and most illegally, you ore unwil- 
ling to bring an action against him ; but that— as you have reason to 
believe that he contemplates the pursuit of a system of persecution — 
you have firmly resolved that he shall not pursue it with impunity — 
that the slightest addition to the wrong he has already infiicted will be 
immediately followed by an appeal to the law." 

" Well— exactly— as a wamin'. I can't say I see much objection to 
that." 

" You must do it to protect yourself." 

" Well, then ; it shall be done. Perhaps you'll be kind enough to go 
to the lawyer's with me?" 

" Oh, I'll do so with pleasure! And now with respect to the interview 
you have had Avith Mrs, Brooke: do you think of explaining the nature 
of it to Mrs. Todd?" 

" Why, what do you think? I should like to let her know that her 
mother forgives her, because I am quite sure it would make her happy. 
But the point is, how can it be done?" 

" Oh, you can do it without entering into anything of an unpleasant 
character. The general omitted to send for his horse ; you therefore 
took it up to the Hall. You found that he was not at home, but you 
saw Mrs. Brooke: and then all that directly relates to Mrs. Todd can bo 
explained." 

" That's about it! I see ! Yes ; that'll be the ticket. I think I see 
her now. How pleased she will be ! You don't know how dearly I 
love her, Mr. Mildmay!" 

" She is certainly one of the most amiable creatures breathing." 

" I believe you. She is all that — ^and more. / never see her feller 
yet ! But here we are. Now then to make her little heart leap with 
joy!" 

Having alighted, they were met by Georgiana and Tom — ^Mary was 
sulking in one of the parlours — and Todd, seizing Georgiana's hand, 
exclaimed — 

" Pve got some news for you! Come along in!" 
" Is it good news?" inquired Georgiana. 

**Good!" It'll make them two pretty eyes of yours dance and 
sparkle like a pair of blessed stars ! Come along." 
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" Well, but I Bay," cried Tom. " You ain*t agoing to have it all to 
jonrselves, I Buppoae, are you?** 

" Shall he come in and hear it?" said Todd, turning to Georgiana. 

" Why," she replied, archly, and at the same time taking Tom's arm, 
"yes, let him." 

" Very, well! Then come along." 

" Where is Mary?" inquired Mildmay. 

Tom winked very privately, and pointed with great significance to 
the opposite door, which lidldmay at once opened, and found Mary 
lounging on the sofa, carelessly twirling her embroidered bag. 

" Mwy," said he, " are you not well, my girl?" 

" It can't much signify to yow," she repUed, " whether I am or am 
not." 

"Not signify to me, Mary! What do you mean?" 

Mary pouted, but was silent. 

" What is the matter?" he continued. " Have I in any way offended 
you?" 

" Offended me, indeed. I don't think you care a bit about me." 

" Come, come: you are not well." 

" Oh, I'm very well. It isn't that." 

" Then, what is it? Tell me; come, come, donH be simple." 

" Simple : yes. It's a pity you didn't have somebody wiser." 

" Mary, if you are about to be absurd, I must leave you until you 
are in a somewhat better temper." 

** You can go; I don't want you. You can go again where you have 
been, for all me. You go now when you like, and, I suppose, where you 
like. / never know where you're going. You can't tell me — I'm no- 
body! How do I know where you've been this morning?" 

" Mary—" 

" Oh, I don't care ; I asked you before you went out, and you wouldn't 
tell me." 

" I told you, Mary, that—" 

" You mdn't! — so don't tell such stories." 

" Tut, tut! — ^nonsense: nonsense! — ^I told you that Mr. Todd — ^" 

" Mr. Todd! What has Mr. Todd got to do with it? What has he 
to do between us? What right has he to interfere, I wonder! He'd bet- 
ter, by half, mind his own business. He interfere, indeed! I wonder 
what next." 

" Mary, don't be ridiculous." 

"Oh, of course! Everything's ridiculous that I say. But I'll not 
put up with it; see if I do. Wherever you go I'll go; at all events I'll 
know where you go, if I watch you." 

** And all this arises from the fact of my not telling you that Mr. Todd 
and I were going to the Hall." 

" Then, why couldn't you tell me? I hate such ways. Why should 
r be kept in the dark? Why couldn't you tell me you was going 
there at once?" 

" Because, Mary, it was deemed expedient to conceal the fact until 
the result were known.'* 

n2 
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" Conceal, indeed! Yes; it*s all very well to say conceal; but you 
ought to conceal nothing. There ought to be no secretii between man 
and wife. What was theje to conceal, I should like to know? But I 
see how it is; you care no more about 7ne than a post; not a bit. While 
you are out taking your pleasure, and riding on horseback, and going 
round the country, and laughing &ad talking, and enjoying yourself, 
here am I moping alone! — ^what do you care?" 

'' I am sure there was no necessity for your being alone, Mary. Mrs. 
Todd, I am quite convinced — ^had you felt so disposed — *^ 

"Oh, of course! — she's all perfection! It*s a pity you didn't have 
her. I know you like her better than you do me. But I won't put up 
with it, / can tell you, and so you needn't think it. Fve seen you look- 
ing, and smiling, and talking French together! I hate such sly ways; 
and another thing is, I won't bear it! You only talk French because you 
think I don't know what you mean ; but I can see. I'm not quite blind 
neither. They who talk French do it because they're ashamedof saying 
what they have to say in common English. I see." 

" Really, Mary, all this is very absurd." 

" Of course! What / say is always absurd, but what Mrs. Todd says 
is quite another thing! She can never be absurd! Oh, dear me, no. 
She can never say anything wrong or do anything wrong. Of course 
not. But we shall see! The cunningest get foimd out in time." 

" Mary, you know that you wrong Mrs. Todd by indulging in these 
unworthy insinuations. She is an amiable woman — " 

" Of course ! All perfection." 

" She has been kind, Mary — ^very kind — to you." 

" And what if she has? Do you fancy that I'll not stick up for my 
rights?" 

" Mary, you make me angry with you." 

" I suppose you'll beat me next — ^give me a couple of black eyes— 
perhaps — " 

" Mary! Do not be absurd." 

" But I won't put up with it," she added, bursting into tears — " that 
I won't; I won't be ill-used by anybody, / know." 

" Come, come," said Mildmay, soothingly, " for heaven's sake be ra- 
tional — " 

" I suppose it's all because I can't play the piano." 

" Be reasonable — there's a good girl. We are now in the house of our 
friends — friends who have been most kind to us, and to whom we 
ought, indeed, to feel grateful. It would be a poor return for their kind- 
ness were we to make them unhappy; and i hey would be unhappy, 
Mary, were they to know that such a Lcene aa this had occurred. I feel 
sure that you do not mean what you have said. I am convinced that 
you believe Mrs. Todd to be in deed and in thought as virtuous as your- 
self. The little attentions which I have paid her have been prompted 
by the purest esteem, and with regard to the French — it is laughable 
certainly — still I'll promise to speak French to her no more. Come, 
ceme, dry your eyes ; do not let them see that you have been weeping. 
There; now you are yourself again. Come," he continued, kissing her 
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affectionately, " let us take a walk in the garden. I have something to 
tell you — something with which I am sure you'll be pleased. There," 
he added, as she fondly threw her arms round his neck, " thei^e, now, it's 
all over." 

He then led her into the garden, in which they were very soon joined 
by Georgiana, whose joyous emotions need not be described. 



CHAPTER XVra. 

THE GENEBAL's THBEAT. 

" Well, Tommy," cried Todd, when he called the next morning, 
** I've made up my mind." 

" Is that a fact?" inquired Tom. 

" Yes ; I did it this momin' before breakfast." 

" Well, it's a blessing, I dare say. But what have you made up 
your mind to?" 

" Why, about retirin'." 

"Oh, ah! yes; well, you'll do it of course?" 

" Yes, Tommy, yes: it's been a pill to swallow; but I see it won't do 
to keep on any longer, sittivated as you are now." 

" Of course not; I told you so, didn't I?" 

" You did : and I didn't see it then quite so forcible ; but now I feel 
clear that one half of the general's dislike to the match has ariz from 
the well known circumstance of my keepin' a public-house." 

" Why to be sure." 

" Andy I do think, that if I retire and live right up like a nob^ he'll 
come roimd." 

" There's no doubt about that! There's no mistake at all about his 
liking it all the better. You see he treats you now like mere muck* 
But would he, if you was a nob? Not a bit of it! Then be a nob, 
and do the thing populor and spicy. There's no flesh alive looks more 
like one than you do: 'specially when you've got them silk stockings 
on of yours. You look like a populor bit of aidstocracy made up of 
tin, and nothing but. What with that mob of seals, and that no end of 
chain, and them buckles, and altogether, nobody would take you for 
anything but a gentleman, if they didn't know you kept such a crib as 
that. Besides, look at the populor respectability of retiring!" 

" I know it's respectable, Tommy — I know ; and although I've alius 
kept myself respectable, — for no man can say he ever saw me in a dirty 
shii't, — still, respectability in business is one thing, and the respecta* 
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bility of retirin* another. That's where the difference is, Tommy : it's a 
more respectable sort of respectability." 
" Of course ! I always said so. It's a more slap sort— more nobby, 



then, you know, he keeps a public-house, while his son keeps a cur- 
ricle and livens right up!" 

"No, Tommy, no: they can't say that, then; nor can the general say 
then that his daughter married the son of a man who'd no tin. And 
yet he might, — that never struck me before,— he might say, you know, 
I was livin' on her fortune 1" 

" Well, let him say itl What does it signify what he says?" 

" Ohl but I shouldn't like him to think that." 

" Don't fret yourself at all on that score. We shall find plenty of 
means of proving that what ytm are living upon is your own. But 
when do you mean to cut it?" 

"Why, I want, in the first place, jrotl know, to look out for a piece 
of ground to build a house upon," 

" What do you want now to build a house for?' 

" Why, to live in. Tommy — ^to live in!" 

" So I should have guessed, if I'd tried very hard; but ain't there 
lots of houses you could hire?" 

" Oh, I should like to have one of my own!" 

" Well, can't you buy one?" 

" Why, yes : certainly I could do that; but I shotild like to have one, 
you know, built in my own way." 

" The old tale. It'll never wear out: nothing beats it. But of all 
the rum dodges that old codgers cultivate, that of building houses to 
live in themselves is the rummest." 

" But what's the odds, it'll alius be worth the money?'* 

" Always worth the money! Suppose it should be always worth the 
money? The damp walls '11 give you the rheumatlz, and then youTl 
soon go off the hooks." 

**0h, but I'd have *em well aired, you know, l^Wmny! Befbre I 
went in they should be as dry as dust." 

" Yes, that's what old Habakkak Kokovaks, the quaker, said, when 
he built his house, you remember: he was going to have the walls dry, 
but he didn't, and the consequence was he cau^t a cough, and in less 
than twelve months, you know, he was in his grave P 

" Oh, but I should see to it all myself I Besides, I've got a house in 
my brains, that when, please God, anything happens to me, I should 
like to leave. Tommy, U> somebody vrhich — ^if I don't mistake — ^is now oft 
the road to town! Am I right, Tommy? Eh— am I right?" 

" What, about George? Oh! that's right enough." 

" I knew it! I knew it yesterday, when I came back from the Hall. 
I'd ha' took my oath of it! Hi teU you what Pll do. Tommy. Come, 
now, I'll tell you what 111 do: 111 bet you a hundred it's a ctlf 

*^I>ooe!" / V e 
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^^ Done I If it is, I shall live my time over again; I shall think it's 
your dear little sister, Tommy, come back to me from heayen. God 
bless her ! I shall." 

" Well, if that's the case, I wish it may be," said Tom; " although I 
thought I should like the first we have to be a boy. But, about this 
crib, you know, of yours. Do you mean to tell me that you mean to 
keep Polly and her sweetheart on the tenter hooks of courtship, till the 
house you have now in your brains has been built?" 

"Why, it won't be long buildm'!" 

" It'll be six or nine months before you'll be able to live in it.'* 

** Well, that ain't a very long time for 'em to wait, is it?" 

" Oh! let 'em marry at once. Make 'em happy, and cut the concern." 

" What I before I've got a place to put my head into?" 

" You can come and live with us till your house is built, can't you?" 

"No, Tommy; that wouldn't answer the contract. The general 
wotdd say, then, I was living on Greorgiana's fortune." 

"Well, take lodgings then, if you will be independent! You don't 
mean to say you're a going to be nine months before you're a gentleman, 
do you?" 

" I might take lodgings — ^I might do that." 

" Of course! and live right up at once. Have you spoken to Polly 
about it?" 

" Not yet. No; she has no notion of it; nor has he." 

" Then tell 'em at once, and ha' done with it. What's the use of 
going on? Besides, look here: if the general means to come round at 
all, he'll come round in less than nine months; and if the dodge of your 
being a gentleman, will help to bring him round, of course, fiie sooner 
you are one the better." 

" That's true, Tommy; yes, that's true; I see the pint; and, I think, 
without makin' any more bones about i^, I'll tell 'em both what I mean 
to do." 

"Of course!" 

" I shall astonish 'em; I know I shall astonish *em— I know I shall— 
I know it ! but when I get back — ^Hullo !" he added. " Tommy, look! 
Ain't that the general's carriage?" 

" Yes !" exclaimed Tom, " It is. Why, what's up now? It's coming 
here. He shan't see George. Til not have her struck again !" 

" Stop, Tommy; wait a bit, wait a bit, wait a bit! I don't think it's 
him. It ain't ; it s her mother ; ^ank God ! Run and tell her, Tommy j 
run up and tell her. Fll go to the door; Til go, FU go! Heaven be 
praised for this!" 

Tom, on the instant, flew up stairs, and found Georgiana — ^who had 
seen the carriage approach— in a most frightful state of excitement! 
she was pale as death, and trembled violenUy, and must have fainted, 
had not Tom's announcement, that it was her mother^ produced an in- 
stantaneous re-action. 

Meanwhile Todd, who had rushed to the carriage, assisted Mrs. Brooke 
to alight. 

" God bless you, ma'am!" he exclaimed, as he led her in. ^' God bless 
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you for being so kind. Now," he added, with tears in his eyes, after 
having conducted her to the sofa, " now, what'll you have to take? Do 
haye a glass of wine I Do — ^I am so happy f And having produced the 
wine, he experienced the utmost difficulty in pouring out a glass without 
spilling it on the t^ble. He did, however, in this succeed; and, con- 
scious of his being unable to hand it, placed it near the edge of the 
table which he drew near the sofa on which Mrs. Brooke, who had not 
yet uttered a word, sat and wept. 

" Oh ! you'll make her heart leap with joy!" he exclaimed. " 111 ^o 
and bring her to you at once. But, take the wine — do take it — do ; 
you'll feel all the better ! I know you will! She'll not be ^ minute 
before she is here!" 

Scarcely knowing what he had said, he then rushed from the room, 
and, on going up stairs, found Georgiana, still extremely agitated, sup- 
ported by Miy and Tom. 

" Cheer up!" he cried. " Cheer up, my dear! My pretty one! come, 
cheer up. Think of the pleasure of seeing her here! Think of the 
happiness in store ! I knew she'd come — I knew she would — I knew 
it ! Come, cheer up. Now, don't you come down. Tommy; stop you 
here. And now, dear, come; be a woman: there, come. You'll not 
be more happy to see her than she'll be to see you. Come." 

With a powerful effort to subdue her emotion, Greorgiana took his arm, 
and descended; and when, on entering the room, she perceived Mrs. 
Brooke with open arms: she flew to her, exclaiming, '^Manuna! — dmr 
mamma!" but suddenly recollecting herself, sank at her feet. 

Todd assisted in raising her, and led her to the sofa; and, as Mrs. 
Brooke passionately clasped her to her heart, he lefl the room. 

For some time, neither could utter a word. Locked in each others* 
arms, they gave vent to their feelings, which apparently sprang from a 
communion of souls. 

At length, Georgiana exclaimed, tremulously, " Oh! mamma! this is 
indeed kind — ^very, very kind. But you were ever kind, while /— " 

" My dear," said Mrs. Brooke, as Georgiana bowed her head, " I 
came not either to reproach you or to hear you reproach yourself: I 
came to give you comfort — all the comfort which the assurance of a 
mother's forgiveness and unalterable love can impart." 

" That is a comfort indeed!" cried Georgiana. " It inspires me with 
joy. Yet I cannot but feel that I do not deserve your forgiveness. I 
feel now that I might have confided in you ; but I felt at the time, that 
if I did do so, it would be at once death to my hopes." 

" My dear George, that which has been done is now irrevocable : I, 
therefore, do not wish, my love, to dwell upon that: all I am anxious 
about is your happiness, my child: m*e you — are you really happy?" 

** I require but one thing now, mamma, to render my happiness per- 
fect — and that is-^the kind forgiveness of papa. Thomas is devoted to 
me; he is indeed affectionate — oh! most affectionate; whUe his father 
— -the dear, kind soul, whom you have seen, loves me fondly. I, there- 
fore, now that you have forgiven me, need only the forgiveness of dear 
papa to render me the happiest of the happy." 
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"Time, my love, may do much. Let us hope that he may be 
eventually reconciled. I will not, however, conceal £x)m you the fact- 
of its being vain to expect an immediate reconciliation. The occur- 
rences of the last few days appear to have reanimated his hatred, not 
only of Thomas, but of the kind old man whom I could not help admir- 
ing when he called yesterday." 

" But he had nothing to do with it. He was not present f* 

" I am aware of it, my dear; but when your papa had him seized and 
dragged with Thomas through the town — *' 

" Seized. Dragged with Thomas through the town!" 

" Have you not heard of it, then?" 

" Good heavens ! No, mamma — ^no." 

" Mr. Todd told me of it yesterday." 

" But, good gracious ! when did this occur?" 

'* Soon after your papa so unfoirtimately met you." 

** Is it possible?" 

" As I understand, his horse ran away." 

" Yes." 

" And Thomas and his father met with it on the road." 

" They did; and intended to take it to the Hall.'* 

" Yes ; but before they were able to do so, the general accused 
them of having stolen the horse, and had them taken by two officers be- 
fore a magistrate." 

" Good heavens ! Well , manmia? Well?" 

"Oh! They were discharged, of course." 

" I never heard a word of it!" 

" Nor should / have heard a word of it, my dear, if Mr. Todd had 
not told me? for your papa now seldom converses with me: he did not 
even tell me that he had seen you." 

"Indeed! But surely, mamma, he will not continue to persecute us? 
I remember now: when they went to find the horse they were gone a 
long time — they were absent some hours ; and Mr. Mildmay was sent 
for in haste ! I sec it all now. I then felt that something had occurred, 
and now I see it all.*' 

"Well, my love, let us hope that your papa will not pursue the 
course of annoyance which he appears to have adopted. I have but 
little influence over him, I know; but be assured, my dear, that that 
little will be exerted with a view to effect a reconciliation.'* 

" Dear mamma, bless you! I do feel assured that you will intercede 
for us." 

" I will. And now, my love, I must leave you. The general has 
no idea of this visit: nor indeed do I wish him to know that I have 
been here, I have enjoined the servants not to speak of it at the Hall, 
and, I think, that upon them I can depend. I shall call upon you fre- 
quently now, ray love ! But before I go let me see Thomas." 

" Oh!" exclaimed Georgiana, " he will be so grateful. FU not be a 
moment, mamma: not a moment f* And darting from the room she 
went up stairs for Tom. 

" Tom, dear Tom/' she cried, " mamiaa wiMat9 to see you," 
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'< She does !*' cried Tom; '< Uien ahe'a a tnzmp.*' And he ran down 
at once with Geocgiana. 

Mrs. Brooke, as he entered the roonii scarcely knew him, bnt haying 
recognised his featnreSi she extended her hand and said — *^ I am glad 
to see joo." 

<' Tou don't know how glad, ma*am, we are to see yat</' returned 
Tom. 

<< I can gness: I can gnessP she replied; <' I hope that yon will be 
happj. ^ kind to Georgiana, Thomas: bi kind to her. Ton have 
been — ^I know that yon hare been«-and you will continue to be kind, 
will you not?" 

« I wiU!" 

''And now not a word about my hating been here. George and 
Williaml may trust, I thinks" 

<< You may, ma*am; Fd tarnst *em with untold gold.** 

'< And now, Grod bless you both. But where is your father? I must 
say goodbye." 

Tom ran up stairs on the instant, and Mrs. Brooke again embraced 
Georgiana. '* My love," she cried, <' all may yet be wdl. Your papa 
may yet come round; but impress upon Thomas and his father the ex- 
pediency of doing nothing under the circimistances to provoke him. 
Mr. Todd," she added, as he entered the room, '< I merely wish to say 
good morning.'' 

<^ Good momin', ma'am, and bless you!" cried Todd, as he grasped 
her extended hand, and shook it warmly ; ^* may every blessin' be yours !" 

'' Grood morning, Thomas: ^oo(2 morning. Kemember, Thomas, what 
I have said." 

She then turned to Georgiana, and having embraced her once more, 
she gave her band to Todd, who led her to the carriage, when Tom pre- 
sent^ each of the servants with a sovereign, and placing his finger on 
his lips, said "Mum." 

" All right P^ cried Todd, turning to Georgiana in a state of ecstacy 
as the carriage drove off. "All right now; dry your pretty eyes! 
Gome, dry 'em up— dry 'em up ! Don't let me see another tear for the 
next fortnight! I knew she'd come: I knew she would: I knew it! 
And she's been— she's a lady'— «/^ is^-Hshe's what I call a lady: every 
inch of her, and nothin' but 1 I knew she was a lady : I knew she was : 
I knew it! Flesh can't deceive me. The very moment I clapped eyes 
on her at the Hall, I said to myself, you're a trump. I could see it! I 
knew it ! And now," be added, as Georgiana waved her handkerchief 
in answer to a signal given by Mrs. Brooke in the distance, " now come 
along in, and let's hear all about it!" 

By this time Mildmay and Mary had joined them, and when Geor- 
giana had received their warm congratulations, they sJl returned to the 
parlour together. 

" Now," cried Todd, " Tammy! let's have a glass of wine. A fresh 
bottle, Tommy; and Uie best you've got in the house." 

" Tom, dear," said Georgiana, archly, when the wine had been pro- 
duced, '* what was the name of that magistrate?" 
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^^ Magistrate?" cried Tom. ^' Magistrate!— magistrate?" 

"Yes, dear," returned Gleorgiana, as Todd, turning to Mildmaj, 
made up the most extraordinary face ever beheld; " I mean the magis- 
trate to whom you were introduced the other day: when was it? The 
day before yesterday." 

"Oh, ah, yes ! Exactly! Let me see, what was his name? Tou 
know, governor, don't you? But that was nothing. It was but a mere 
introduction, goyemor, was it?" 

"Tommy,'' said Todd, "it's o' no use: I know it ain't: I know it! 
The cat's been let out o' the bag." 

" Then, who let it out?" cried Tom. " Who let it out? I didn't." 

"No, I know you didn't." 

" Who did, then?" 

" I'll tell you. When I saw Mrs. Brooke at the Hall, I told her all 
about it, and although I told her not to tell the general what I told her, 
I forgot to tell her not to tell nobody else." 

" Oh, that's it, is it?" cried Tom. " I knew it Was all up, the mo- 
ment George spoke." 

"But, look here," resumed Todd, addressing Greor^^a; ** don't 
think, because we didn't tell you, that we want to keep anything from 
you we think you ought to know." 

" Not a bit of it !" cried Tom. " Not a bit of it !" 

" For my part," said Mary, " I think that men ought to keep nothing 
at all from their wives." 

" They ought to tell us all, dear: ought they not?" said Georgiana, 
with a smile. 

" To be sure they ought. If we don't know all, we don't ought to 
put up with it. You may nudge just as much as you please," she 
added, turning to Mildmay, "but I know I'm right. What do we 
many you for? Ain't it to be the same as one? Ought there, I 
should like to know, to be any secrets between man and wife? What 
the husband knows the wife ought to know, and what the wife knows 
the husband ought to know, of course. Don't tell me about keeping us 
wives in the dark. I say that we ought to know everything /" 

"And yet," said Georgiana, "there are circumstances under which, if 
we knew all, we should be wretched. The concealment of anything 
calculated to wound our feelings-^when if we knew all we coidd do no 
good — ^is not only venial but kind. If in this case, for example, Mr. 
Mildmay, when he was sent for, had explained to ine what had occurred, 
I should have been filled with apprehensio&«*-I should have endured 
much imnecessary pain—" 

"Well, but don't you feel it just as much now I" exclaimed Mary, 
whom Georgiana's reference to Mildmay had piqued. 

" No, dear," replied Georgiana, " because I now know the result." 
. " Ah, it's all very well," resumed Mary, " but I know this^ that all 
sly ways I hate." 

" Well, now," said Mildmay, " as this point is settled, suppose Wf 
proceed to another. Let's discuss somedidng else. By the way," he 
added, taming to Todd^ ^* Vdno idtn of year bebff to perftct d lacto^ 



man. I saw yoii conduct Mrs. Brooke to her caniage with an ak ot 
surpassing elegance.** 

"Of courser cried Todd, smiling. " Why shouldn't I? EhV Til 
back myself to hand a lady to her carriage against all mortal flesh! 
I know I can do it; I know I can: I knoio it! Especially a lady like 
that; because she is a lady; and nothing but a lady. She's a lady 
which knows things, and that's more than every lady can say. But, 
lor, my dear," he added, addressing Georgiana, "how happy I am 
she's been here, to be sure! I suppose she didn't say much about the 
general, did she?" 

"Not much," replied Georgiana, " not much. She did, however, 
tell me to beg of you to do nothing at all likely to provoke him." 

" We'll not do that, my dear — we^ll not do that." 

" Not a bit of it," cried Tom. " More the t'other." 

" Has the lawyer sent that letter yet, think you?" said Todd, address- 
ing Mildmay in a whisper. 

" Oh, yes," said Mildmay, " I saw it despatched. But there's nothing 
in that hkely^to provoke him." 

" I hope not — I hope not." 

" Be sure of it!—/ took care of that?" 

" But what is all this about the magistrate?" cried Mary. " There's 
something in it, of course! I don't know whether I ought to know; be- 
cause I sometimes think I don't ought to know anything! But if it's 
not too great a secret, and as William appears to have been mixed up 
in it, why, perhaps, I ma^ know just a little about it. But don't tell me 
if I don't ought to be told; for goodness sake don't do that!" 

"The fact is," said Tom, as Mildmay sat biting his lips, " when we 
found the general's horse, you know, which bolted away — ^you know all 
about that — we took it to the governor's stable, and while it was being 
rubbed down, you know, the general came in, and we went before a 
magistrate to tell him where we found it." 

" To tell him where you found it!" cried Mary, " what necessity waa 
there for that? Couldn't the general be satisfied without having you 
up before a magistrate? He surely didn't mean to insinuate you stole 
it, did he?" 

" He meant," replied Tom, " to insinuate something very like it." 

"He did! Then, if I'd been you, I'd have scratched his very eyes 
out." 

" Mary ! My dear /" cried Mildmay. 
. "I don't care! I would! It's very well he hadn't me to deal with. 
If he had—" 
, "Mary!" cried Mildmay, " for heaven's sake do not be absurd." 

" Absurd, indeed! Is it absurd for one man to charge another with 
stealing his horse? Is it absurd for him to be taken before a magis- 
trate upon such a charge? Now, is it, Mr. Todd? I'll put it to any one, 
whether it is or not? Do you think it absurd, Mr. Todd : now do 
you?" ' 

"My dear. lady," said Todd, " I shall be happy to take a glass o' 
tyine vitb you. Ai;giimeaVs vcqy good, I know, but I must say I 4q 
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think that — ^when we come to choice — a glass of wine like this is better. 
And now," he added, " who's for a drive this fine mornin'?" 

" I should like a drive, much," said Georgiana. 

" Then we'll go. Til tell you how we'll manage it. Tommy; Mr. and 
Mrs. Mildmay can go in the curricle, and we'll have the pony pheaton ; 
that is, you know, me and Georgeanny and you. What say you, Mr^, 
Mildmay? You'll join us, of course?" 

" I shall be most happy to do so." 

" Then you and me. Tommy, '11 go and have a look at the horses : 
come along." 

" Well," said Georgiana, when Tom and his father had left the room, 
" we may as well go at once and put on our things, dear." 

" I don't care if I don't go out at alJ," returned Mary, tossing her 
head with an air of independence. 

"Nonsense, dear! But, of course, you'll go: the morning is so de- 
lightful. Make her go, Mr. Mildmay." 

" Make me!" cried Mary, with a sneer. 

" You know what I mean," said Georgiana, smiling. " But you'll ac- 
company us, of course. I have more to do than you have, and, there- 
fore, I'll run up at once, for these desperate gentlemen, I know, do not 
like to be kept waiting." 

" Make me!" repeated Mary, as Georgiana withdrew. " Make me, in- 
deed! Well, I'm sure, what next?" 

" 1 wish to heaven!" cried Mildmay, " you'd not make yourself so 
ridiculous! You never see Mrs. Todd act in this manner." 

" Mrs. Todd! Oh, of course not ! Oh ! dear me, no. Mrs. Todd^s 
everything: nobody's like Mrs. Todd. Mrs. Todd this, and Mrs. Todd 
that, and Mrs. Todd the other; it's all Mrs. Todd. I can't talk like 
Mrs. Todd, I can't walk like Mrs. Todd, I can't dress like Mrs. Todd: I 
can do nothing like Mrs. Todd ; Mrs. Todd is perfection, of course — ^all 
perfection, and, therefore, I'm not at all like Mrs. Todd." 

*^ I must say that I wish you were a little more like her." 

" Of course you do. Oh, of course! You can take her part; but you 
can't take mine; you can see me browbeaten, and not say a word; but 
you can strike a man down who attempts to touch her; I'll not put up 
with it ; I will not put up with it, and so you needn't think it, Mr, 
Mildmay." 

" Mary!" cried Mildmay, sternly, " you and I must come to an under- 
standing! But go and put your things on, and do not provoke me to 
say more." 

" Provoke you to say more, indeed! I think you've said enough, and 
more than enough. But I'll 7iot put up with it! And, as to an under- 
standing! Understand this, that I'm not going to play second fiddle to 
Mrs. Todd." 

" Second — nomemeP^ 

" No, nor to fifty Mrs. Todds. I'm as good as her any day, / 
know, although I don't play the piano." 

" Mary — will you put your things on?" 
*"No, I shan't. Since it's come to this, I shan't go at all." 
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<< As &r as my own feelings are ooncerned| I do not care whetJier you 
go or not." 

" No, I know you don't; I know that I I know you don't care a bit 
about me!" 

" But," continued Mildmay, '* as / have some respect for the feelings 
of our friends, I expect that you will go—" 

" And so you may expect. You care for everybody's feelings but 
mine. My feelings are nothing I" 

" You'll make me angry, Mary— exceedingly angry." 

" Angry! Well, I'm sure ! I suppose Fm to put up with everything ^ 
and not say a word! But I won't. If you think I'U be treated in this 
cruel manner, you're mistaken, / can tell you." 

'' You know that I am anxious to treat you most kindly: you know 
that I ever have treated you kindly; but if you imagine that kindness 
can spring from the indulgence in such an ill temper as this, let me tell 
you, Mary, that you are mistaken.** 

"I have 720^ an ill temper. I deny it. My temper's as good as 
Mrs. TodcTSj any day in the week, /know!" 

"I wish it were.** 

^' I know it isl But if you flatter yourself that I'm going to put up 
with it, you're just deceiv^, let me tell you that." 

'^ I begin to fear, Mary, that I have been deceived." 

" I suppose I'm to be treated, then, like a common servant, and not 
say a word! But I won't. You want to break my spirit; I know that's 
what you want: but you shan't, FU take good care of that! You think 
you can treat me just as you please, because I've got no one to take my 
part. If my father," she added, bursting into tears, ''were alive, 
you wouldn't do it. It's all because I haven't got a father to protect 
me." 

'' You know that in that I found an additional motive for treating you 
with tenderness, Mary. But come, be a good girl. There, now, run up 
and dress." 

"I won't: I won't go out at all." 

" Really, Mary, you are the most provoking creature I ever met with. 
I will, however, say no more, now; but, if you persist in not going, I 
shall, during their absence, Mary, talk to you severely." 

He then left the room, and proceeded to the stables, where he re- 
mained with Tom and his father until the horses were in, and when, on 
his return with them, he found Mary ready, he took her aside, and 
affectionately kissed her. 

It was about this time that Mrs. Brooke reached the Hall, and, having 
inquired for the general, found that he was out. She had, however, 
scarcely ascertained this fact, when he returned, and, with an expression 
of ferocity, entered the room in which she was sitting. 

" Where have you been?" he demanded. 

" I have been," she replied, " for a drive." 

" Where have you been?" 

" May I know why you ask?" 

." Answer me r 
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'^I do not limderstand the assumption of this tone, nor can I endure 
it." 

" Will you, or will you not, tell me where you have been?'* 

" I have been round by the Newmarket road." 

" You have made a call.** 

« I have/' 

" Upon whom?" 

Mrs. Brooke, whose spirit affliction had subdued but not destroyed, 
nerved herself, and firmly replied, "Georgianal" 

"And how ^red you to c^ upon her?*' 

"Dared, General Brooke I" 

"Aye, dared!" 

" How dared I to call upon my child?" 

" Yes, madam; I hold it to be the height of daring to call, when you 
knew how I hated the set." 

" If you are no longer a father, sir, I feel that I am a mother still." 

" A mother I you are my wife^ madam, and, as a wife, hound — ^instead 
of acting in defiance of me — bounds I say, to obey my commands." 

" You will recollect, sir, that I have received no commands on this 
subject." 

" Then receive them now /" 

" General Brooke, we have been married more than five-and-twenty 
years, during the whole of which time I have endeavoured to act in 
obedience with your wishes ; but when a husband commands a mother 
to abandon her child, he cannot expect to be obeyed." 

" But I insist upon your calling upon her no more. If you do — ^in 
defiance of me, madam — ^you no longer remain in my house!" 

" There was a time when such a menace would have wounded my 
feelings deeply; but that time has passed!" 

" Then do you mean to tell me that you will call?" 

"I do." 

" Beware, beware! or we part for ever." 

" We can scarcely be separated more efiectually than we are." 

" I now see distinctly how it is. I never imagined it before ; but now 
I see clearly that you, with Bachel, promoted this detestable marriage." 

" You wrong me. I think you know that you wrong me. If I had 
had the slightest knowledge of what was about to take place, I should 
have endeavoured — ^by all the means at my command— to prevent it. 
But I had not, and I do believe that you know that I had not." 

" Why would you have endeavoured to prevent it then .*" 

" Because I should have conceived it to be a most imhappy match." 

" Why then do you countenance it now ?" 

" Not only because it has been consummated, but because I find that 
she is— or would be, were it not for your persecution — ^happy." 

"Happy! with such a low, blackguard set — ^bah!" 

" Low as they may be, they have hearts, of which some of their 
superiors cannot boast the possession." 

" I well understand the sneer, madam, but despise it ! You can ap- 
preciate them, I can't. You can enter into the feelings of the scum ! 
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You are therefore fit <mly to associate with them. • It^'id^'Wtt'aftbfatei?'' 
ilhistration of the old apophthegm: ' Birds of a feather tift'lS'floiA tti|e'^."» 
therP" ' ■' ''•■'•' •^-'^'^/ 

** Has General Brooke forgotten that he is a gcntletiranr" '. •:' " • "' ; 

"No, madam." -.1 1 • •■• -^1' •'l 

" I feared that he had, knowing that he forgot the othe/daythat^ie 
was a man. 

« What mean you?" •- • "V' l! ' * 

" You struck Georgiana — ^wantonly struck her! UfOi thrt thcf HfivHf a 
man? Oh! make atonement for that, and the unWai»«ritttbl*lpertectii^| | 
tion to which you have subjected those with whom^shels tUwcorilielirti' ' 
by extending your forgiveness to her." ■ ■ ' - ' ^ ' 1 1 ■. ; 1 1 » • • i » ; 1 1 

" Never! Nor will I cease to pursue them. I'll stick to tlliiW'WUilfe 
I have life. And, mark me, madam— tlie threat is not fetti idte ^^rieiiLlf 
ever you dare to go near them again without my expr^s* dCBBtSewft^ Wtt"** 
separate!" ' '••■••"- ■'•^'^\ 

" Sir, the prospect of a separation, as I intimated before, bas'tio^^ nb^" 
terrors for me!" i 5' i '. -ji to ••■ 

" This lofty bearing, madam, does not become you." 

" It becomes me, and every one, to resist tyranny. There was n tkne 
when such a prospect would have driven me mad. There was a time 
when I would not have been separated from you for worlds. But, nmvy 
what is there to render the contemplation of such a prospect painful? 
What pleasure, does your presence impart? shut out as we are from all 
society — for you will not allow me to associate with a soul — and hearing 
you speak only in a spirit of bitterness — ^for your irascibility is perpe- 
tual — ^>vhat cause have I to dread a separation? I can endure the se- 
clusion ; I can endure the contempt with which you treat me one day ; 
and the violence with which you assail me another : I can endure all this, 
and even more ; but when I am imperatively commanded to abandon 
my child — my only child — that is beyond all endurance: I cannot, unll 
not, cast her off!" 

'^ Then, I say again, beware /" cried the general, who continued to 
pace the room with the expression of a fiend. " If you dare again to 
visit this hateful set — and I shall be certain to know it, if you do— you 
never again, while I have breathy enter a house of mine! Beflect upon 
this — ^reflect upon it deeply ; and that, in the full assurance, that, what- 
ever may be the result of the com*se I shall pm^sue, /ny reac^ution is 
immovably fixed I" 

Mrs. Brooke said no more: she withdrew from the room — ^but with 
the firm determination to brave all, rather than consent to abandon lier • 
child. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

MILDSfAT AND MART RETURN TO TOWN. 

There can be no doubt that, when wives are, in a pecuniary sense; 
independent of their husbands, there is in tlie chain of matrimony one 
weak link; and that, albeit the links of love, esteem, sympathy, con- 
venience, association, and reputation may be, throughout life, sufficiently 
powerful to preserve that chain without the strength of this particular 
link being tested, should all the others be so far reduced as to render 
the connexion dependent upon it, its weakness becomes at once abun* 
dantly manifest, if even it should not immediately snap. 

Mrs. Brooke was independent of the general ; in this sense, completely 
independent — ^having, in her own right, amply sufficient to enable her 
to live in a state of affluence. Still, had the strength of those affections 
which had long bound her to him remained unimpaired, she would have 
held the existence of this species of independence to be a poor, a most 
unworthy excuse for separating from him; but when she found that 
threats, violence, neglect, and contempt, had subdued the feelings with 
which she had been inspired — ^when she perceived that the spirit of 
tyranny had sprung from the ruins of love and tenderness — she tested 
the power'of this one link, and found that it might be, without an effort, 
broken. 

She wished not, however, to break it herself: she would not, volun- 
tarily, separate from him ; but seeing nothing appalling in the prospect 
of a separation, she continued to visit Georgiana, while he, although 
conscious of it, acted, as a matter of expediency, as if the fact had been . 
to him unknown. 

That these visits were a source of intense delight to Mrs. Brooke and 
Georgiana, may be conceived : they felt that they had never before so 
fondly loved each other ; and while Tom was happy to see them recon- 
ciled, Todd, at every meeting, shed tears, and spoke of his beautiful 
daughter in heaven. 

"Oh!" he exclaimed, at one of these affectionate interviews, " Oh! 
what a comfort — ^what an out-and-out comfort it is, to have a child one 
could almost eat for love. If my little angel — God bless her I — ^had lived, 
she and George would have just done to run in a curricle. I some- 
times think, when I'm sitting and lookin*, and ruminatin' quiet, that 
she is George, and George is her. I can't get it out of my head : they'd 
have been so much alike ; the same face, the same nose, the same smile, 
the same go of the hair, the same figure — ^* 

" And the same lips and eyes !" cried Tom ; " lips which seem to say, 
* come and kiss us !' and eyes which appear to add, * don't be afraid — 
come, you may, if you like !' " 

O 
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" Yes, Tommy, yes ;" replied Todd, as Mrs, Brooke, Georgiana, and 
Mildmay smiled, " every tiling. Tommy, exact." 

"Then," said Tom, "she'd ha' been an out-and-outer!" 

*^He^s a husband, if you like!" whispered Mary, who was standing 
with Mildmay at one of the windows. " He's something like a husband. 
I never have compliments paid me— 'but I'm nobody." 

Mildmay shook his head, and smiled. 

"Oh, of course! I'm only fit to be laughed at. I know that, of 
course! But Til not put up with it." And having cui^led her lip into 
an expression of contempt, she immediately quitted the room. 

Mildmay, who felt that he ought, if possible, to put a stop to this 
•peoies of folly, which had really become intolerable, followed; and 
on entering the room into which she had bounced, said: "Mary^ sit 
down." 

"IsianV/" cried Mary, who snatched off her pelerine, and tore it 
into ribbons. 

" Sit down," repeated Mildmay, as he took her hands, and placed her 
upon the sofa. " Sit down." 

"Let go my hands, sir, I desire you! — ^how dare you— I'll scratch 
your very eyes ort, sir ! Let go my hapds !" 

"I shall hold them, Mary, until this bad passion has been subdued." 

"Let go!" she exclaimed, while struggling; "Let go! — ^if you don't, 
I scream ten thousand murders! Will you, or will you not, let go my 
hands?" 

"No, Mary; no, I will not," he replied. "They shall remain thus 
until you are calm." 

"What! do you think I'm going to submit to this? Do you think 
I'm going to be cowed down thus?-— do you think Tm going to be treated 
in this way? No! I wouldn't do it for the best man thdt ever trod. I dare 
say, indeed! Well, I'm sure!— what next, I wonder?" 

" Mary, hear me." 

" I won't hear-*-I won't hear a word ! Let go my hands, sir — let i;o 
my hands ! Ah, you wouldn't do so," she added, bursting into tears, 
" you wouldn't do so, if I'd a father to protect me ; you know you 
wouldn't, and everybody knows it. You're a brute to me, you know you 
are. You're only cruel because you know I've nobody to tiike my part." 

"Cruel!" said Mildmay, releasing her hands, "I would be kind to 
you, Mary — ^most kind." 

"Of course!— oh, very kind: oh, yes, very." 

"Mary, Mary! this will never do." 

"Do— no, it won't do; I'll take care it shan't do!" 

" If this wretched temper be not at once subdued, it will very soon 
get the upper hand." 

"That's what y^u want te get; you want to get the upper hand; but 
you shan't, I'm determined, and so you needn't think it." 

"Why, how is this, Mary? Be/ore marriage, you wore all gentleness. 
Has mtu-riage, alotiet produced this change? Is it to be ascribed solely 
to the fact of your being now secure? Mary, the piu'suit of this course 
will engender thoughts which I have no desire to entertain." 
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"Iti^ all very fine for you to talk about change; but there's no 
change in me." 

" No change ! Why that's worse and worse. No change? Am I 
then to understand that you before marriage studiously concealed your 
r«al nature?— -that deception was your aim?— that you acted the part of 
a hypocrite, Mary? Am I to understand this f^* 

" No, Vm no hjrpocrite, and never was a hypocrite ; and what*8 more, 
I*m not to be insulted by being called such a low vulgar nam6." 

" What but hypocrisy was it, Mary— assuming that you are not in 
reality changed — what but hypocrisy prompted you so frequently to 
declare that yx)u were as you ever would be in my hands— that by me 
you would ever be guided— that my wish should always be yours — 
that if aflection and obedience could seciu'e my love, I should love you 
fondly for ever? What was it but hjrpocrisyr' 

"It wasn't hypocrisy! I don't care a bit about what you say; I 
know it wasn't hypocrisy." 

" Then you must be changed, Mary — changed from a calm, quiet, 
gentle, devoted girl, into an absolute termagant." 

"I'm not a termagant! — and, what's more, I won't be called such 
names." 

" A termagant, Mary, is a scolding, quarrelsome woman— a woman 
with whom no man can live happily." 

" Perhaps you'd like me to have a separate maintenance!" 

" A separate nonsinse, Mary! You make me quite angry with 
you." 

" But if I had a separate maintenance, and Mrs. Tedd had a separate 
maintenance, you'd be all right of course, then: you'd both be all 
right." 

" What is it you mean? What would you insinuate?" 

"Oh! lean see." 

" See what? Wliat is it you imagine that you can see? Surely 
you are not jealous?" * 

" Isn't it enough to make flesh and blood jealous to see such goings 
on?" 

" Wliat goings on? What do you mean? You have just as much 
reason to be jealous as I have." 

" What ! jealous of me! Well, I'm sure! Jealous of me, indeed! 
What next, I wonder." 

" I said that I had just as much cause to be jealous of you as you 
have to be jealous of me." 

" You didn't! It's false! You said you had just as much rtasonP* 

" Tut ! Dont be absurd." 

" Absurd, indeed! Since you come to that, pray what reason have 
you to be jealous of me?" 

" I have no reason to be jealous! — ^nor have you the slightest." 

"Haven't I!" 

" What reason have you?" 

" / know all about it. I hate such ways. Sly as you both are, you 
can't deceive me." 

o2 
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" I have no desire to deceive you, Mary, although I fear that you 
have deceived me grossly." 

" In what respect, I should like to know? Me deceive yow, indeed! — 
Well, I'm sure/' 

" I have really no patience with you, Mary. What am I to do with 
you? How am I to make you conscious of your conduct being silly in 
the extreme?" 

" Don't trouble yourself 1 I know all about it! I always was silly — 
compared with Mrs. ToddT 

"Mrs.Toddisalady.'^ 

" Of course she is. And what am I, I should like to know?" 

" You are my wife, Mary; and since I must alter my tone — for I find 
that you are one of those upon whom kindness has no other effect than 
that of making them the more unworthy of kindness — ^let me tell you 
that you are a wife from whom I shall expect the most implicit obe- 
dience. Tyranny in every shape I abhor ; you, therefore, need not fear 
even the semblance of tyranny ; but as I will nothe perpetually tortured, I 
am resolved to exact from you all that a husband is justified in exacting 
from a wife, and if I find that you adhere to the vulgar course you have 
adopted, you and I must part." 

" I know how it is," said Mary, bursting into tears again. " I know 
very well how it is ; all this is because I can't play the piano." 

* * Nothing of the sort, Mary — nothing of the sort. But consider, Mary, 
when I married you I was led to believe that happiness would follow ; 
I did not — I had no right to expect a continued succession of quarrels ! 
Do your duty and I will do mine. Subdue these passions ; control this 
temper; regulate your conduct, and all will be well. As regards Mrs. 
Todd, you have wronged her, Mary — ^ungratefully wronged her ; I be- 
lieve her to be as virtuous as you are ; but as you appear to have in- 
spired this feeling of jealousy, we leave this place to-morrow." 

" Not to-moiTow, William ; we can't leave to-morrow." 

" To-morrow, Mary, we leave." 

" But, dear me, what excuse can we make ?" 

" The letters I received this morning will supply me with a sufficient 
excuse." 

" Well, but you said you wouldn't go before Thursday." 

" I did intend to remain until Thursday, but now I shall write home 
to-night, and to-morrow morning we return to town." 

" But / can't go to-morrow morning." 

" You must and shall go, Mary! Since I find that you cannot ap- 
preciate kindness, I must see what firmness can effect." 

"Forgive me, William," said Mary, as she wept, "please forgive me. 
I did not mean to say all I have said. I know you've been kind — I 
know you have ; but pray don't leave to-morrow." 

" Mary," said Mildmay, with tears in his eyes, " you know how 
dearly, how fondly I love you — " 

" 1 do," she exclaimed, " I do." 

" Why, then, do you torture me thus?" 

" 1 know it's wrong; I know it is; but come, forgive me; do forgive 
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me. Yoii "will not leave to-morrow, now? I don't think there's any- 
thing wicked at all between you and Mrs. Todd, but I can't help 
feeling that she robs me of every compliment you pay her, that she 
deprives me of every kind word, of every look, of every smile, of every 
little attention that she receives from you. I want you all, William ; all 
to myself. I ought not perhaps to complain of your politeness to her, 
but I can't bear it." 

"Very well; then say no more on the subject; the thing is settled; 
to-morrow we return." 

He then left her for the purpose of announcing this, his fixed determi- 
tion, to Tom and Georgiana, of whom Mrs. Brook was about to take 
leave; and having, with the rest, seen her into her carriage, he said, 
with all the gaiety he could assume, " I find that I must go to town 
to-morrow." 

" Ducks!" cried Tom, " you don't mean that." 

" To-morrow!" exclaimed Georgiana. " Oh, you really must not 
think of going to-morrow. Besides, you said Thursday; and then I 
thought you might have been prevailed upon to stop another week." 

"Oh, you won't think of going to-morrow," observed Todd, " it's all 
a pack of stuff. You can do the trick," he added, turning to Georgiana. 
" You can do it; don't let him go." 

" I really must," returned Mildmay. " I appreciate your politeness, 
of course, and you will believe that I am sorry that circumstances have 
occurred to induce me to leave you so soon, but — " 

" Btitr cried Todd — " now never mind the hut. Tommy, take 
away his boots; that's the only way to serve him, Tommy; take away 
his boots ; don't let him have a single individual blessed pair to put on 
in the mbrnin', and then, you know, he can't go." 

" If even he were to do so," said Mildmay, smiling, " I think that, if 
you knew all, you'd lend me a pair of yours." 

" Lend you a pair," cried Todd, grasping his hand; "I'd lend you 
anything in life, because I like you. There's nothing I wouldn't lend 
you rather than stand in your way ; and so if it's any business or any 
thing of that, why, as I know what business is, all I can say is, you 
know that I'm sorry you're goin', and that's all about it." 

"But what does Mary say?" inquired Georgiana. "Is she up 
stairs?" 

" I left her in the parlour just now," replied Mildmay, and thither 
Georgiana immediately proceeded, and found Mary, diligently picking 
up the pieces of her pelerine, in tears. 

" Mary, my dear!" she exclaimed, " how is this?" 

" We're going to town to-morrow," sobbed Mary. 

" So I hear, and I am very sorry for it. But what are these pieces, 
dear?" 

" My pelerine. I was in such a passion when he told me, that I 
picked it all to bits." 

" Well, never mind, Mary," said Georgiana, smiling, " which pelerine 
was it, dear?" 

" The one that you gave me." 
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'* Oh, well, that can soon be replaced.'* 

" I don't care about that; but I know he*0 no occasion to go without 
he likes — ^I know that, well enough." 

" Sometimes, my dear, business of which we do not know the im- 
portance—" 

" I ain*t business, I know." 

" We have been endeavouring to prevail upon him to stop, but it ap- 



" He might if he liked ; I know that very well." 

"Well, never mind, dear. Come, don't fret about it. We shall 
soon have the pleasure of seeing you here again. Til not let him leavei 
dear, until he has promised to come down again with you in less than 
three months. There, dry your eyes, there, and come up stairs with 
me. I want, in the first place, to see how you'll look in a point lac© col- 
lar, which I have in my drawer ; and then, as I wish to make a few little 
purchases, WU order the phaeton at once, my love, and drive to New- 
market together." 

Mary, who well imderstood what this meant, wept no more ; she ac- 
companied Grcorgiana up stairs with alacrity, and, while they were 
there, Tom and Mildmay were conversing with Todd on the subject of 
his giving up the publichouse. 

" You see," obsen'ed Todd, after having explained the outline of his 
views,—" you see, Mr. Mildmay, I should like to come to the pint be- 
fore you go, because I know you understand things about as well as here 
and there one. Now, which do you think's the best way to manage it?" 

" Have you spoken to them on the subject at all ?" 

" Not a word. They know no more about it than a brace of unborn 
babbies. All they know is, they faticy Vm goin' to retire, and that's all 
they do know, for as to who's to have the house after I've left, they've 
no more notion than nothin'." 

" Do you think of giving them the business absolutely?" 

** Yes ; stock, furniture, and every blessed thing, to let 'em have a 
fair start." 

" That is generous, certainly ; and doubtless this young man. Mea- 
dows, is as you have described him, a steady, industrious, persevering 
fellow ; but as sudden prosperity sometimes produces a change in even 
the dispositions of men, don't you think it would be advisable to let him 
have the business, the stock, and the furniture, nominally at a fair valua- 
tion?" 

" Lor' bless you! Whjr he's as poor as a church mouse. He hasn't 
a penny to ble?<s hisself with." 

"I said noDi'nally, Let the stock and furniture be valued; let him 
understand thnt he takes them at this valuation; that you do not wish 
to have any pa: t of the money down ; that you are willing to wait until 
he finds himself in a position to pay 3rou. Don't you think that would 
operate upon him as an additional spur to exertion?— that it would 
cause him to labour to get free, that he might have the satisfaction of 
saying, * this stock is now my own.* " 
" I see," said Todd. '< I see, I see ; and when he am paj »•, I 
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needn't take the money; I can make him a present of it then; while, on 
the other hand, jou know, if he should go wrong — ^if he should attempt 
to kick over the traces at all, I should then have the power of pullin' 
him in, and causin* him to be steady. I see — ^I see." 

" Yes, that ain't a bad move," said Tom; " anything but; and it can't 
make no difference to him." 

" Yes," said Todd, " it'll make all the difference to him; it'll get him 
at once into the habit of savin', and when he thinks he's got only tlie 
stock, he'll have the value in hand, besides." 

"Very good! But I mean in the long run, you know — as far as 
your present itself is concerned. As to the move, I agree with you 
there. Nothing can be more populor. It'll make a man of him before 
he knows exactly where he is." 

" And now," observexi Todd, " the next pint of Uie compass is, which 
is the best way to break it to 'em?" 

" You intenbd, of course," said Mildmay, " to do it at once?" 

" Why, the sooner it's done the better. Shall we go over now? I've 
no right, I know, to bother you with my affairs, only I think if you are 
present, you'll be able to put a word in, you know, here and there." 

"Oh! ril go with you with pleasure, if you wish it." 

" Shall I tell 'em, then, to put the horses in?" inquired Tom. 

"Yes, do, Tommy, do," replied Todd, "there's a trump." 

" Are you gentlemen going out this morning?" inquired Georgiana, 
who entered the room at this moment with Mary. 

"We're only gmng to the governor's crib," returned Tom. 

"Mary and I are going very near." 

" Then we'll make a jovial party, and all go together. How shall we 
manage it?" 

"I'll drive the ladies," said Todd, "and then you and Mr. Mild- 
may can go in the curricle." 

"What!" cried Georgiana, with a smile, "and this the last time I 
shall have the pleasure of taking a drive ^vith Mr. Mildmay until he 
revisits us! You surely would not separate us so." 

"Well," said Todd, as Mary's lip involuntarily curled, "I'll tell you 
what. Tommy; you take Bob, and then Mr. Mildmay, and me, and the 
ladies can go in the phaeton together. Will that do?" 

"Just as you like," i-epKed Tom, " and the rest in halfpence : it don't 
make a mite of odds to me. Settle it all among yourselves, and HI go 
and order the horses." 

"Well," said Todd, as Tom left the room, " now let's have a glass of 
wine together. K I ain't sorry you're goin', Mr. Mildmay, flesh was 
never sorry yet." 

•* He's no call to go, without he likes," observed Mary. 

" Business, my dear lady, / know, is business ; and business must be 
attended to. ' Business first, and pleasure after, alius was my motto, and 
I know it'ff right — I know it. And now, allow me to offer you a glass 
of sherry. Will you take a biscuit with it?— but don't; we'll have a 
nice hit o' lunch at my place." 

He then presented a ghws of wine to her, as Mildmay handed a glass to 
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Georgiana, and when Tom had rejoined them, and drank all their '^jovial 
good healths/' they proceeded in the order prescribed to Newmarket. 

" Now," said Todd, as they entered the town, "youVe goin' a shop- 
pin', you say : very good. Now, we've got a little business to settle, 
and as we snail have done it by the time you've done yours, you may 
as well come to my place, and Til have something nice for you to take. 
You can come in, you know, through the yard, and then nobodjr'll be 
none the wiser; but I shall be on Uie look out. And now, where do 
you want to get do^vn?" 

" We may as well get out here," said Greorgiana. 

Todd pufled up at once, and when Mildmay had assisted the ladies to 
alight, he resumed his seat and left them. 

"Well, Polly," said Todd, having entered the house, "how do you 
get on, my lass?" 

" Oh I very well," replied Polly. 

"That's right. Now look here: sejid to the White Hart, and see 
what they've got nice: if tliey've nothing, send to the Rutland. Mrs. 
Tom and anoUier lady are coming here directly ; do the best you can ; 
you know what they'll like to have for lunch. And look here, Polly, 
where can I send for young Meadows?" 

" What, Samuel?" said Polly, tremulously. 

" Of course. There, don't blush like that; I want to see him — ^where 
is he?" 

" At the shop, I believe." 

" Then send for him ; I want to have a little conversation with him. 
Send for him at once, but don't let that put the lunch out of your head. 
The lass is over head and ears in love," he added, as Polly, with an ex- 
pression of bewilderment, withdrew, " and I believe he's just as much 
in love with her. Perhaps they won't be surprised when they come 
to know all ; their nerves '11 be a tittU astonished, it strikes me. And 
now, Mr. Mildmay, I want you to taste a glass of sherry which hasn't 
seen the light for twelve year. I say. Tommy, you know that white 
door, at the end of the cellar, there, don't you?" 

" I don't exactly know it," replied Tom, " but I shall find it out." 

" Well, I Avish you'd take the key, then, and get a bottle out of that 
place, Tommy, while I mind the bar." 

" AH right," cried Tom, who took the key, and having found out the 
door in question, brought a bottle up. 

"Now," said Todd, as he drew the cork, "just tell me what you 
think of this, will you? Here you are," he added, having filled a glass, 
" now, how do you like that, eh? — ^how do you like it?" 

" It appears to me," replied Mildmay, " to be splendid!" 

" Splendid ! I believe you— there ain't a finer glass of wine in Eng- 
land." 

" This is slap!" cried Tom. " Send I may live, this w populor." 

"Eh, Tommy— eh?" said Todd. " That's wiw«, that is— that's what 
I call wine. Now, I'll tell you what I want, Mr. Mildmay: I want to 
make a friend of mine a present of six dozen of it, and as you're goin' 
up to-morrow, you may as well take it with you." 
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** I shall be happy to take charge of it," said Mildinay ; " 1*11 see 
that it's safely delivered.^' 

" If youdon*t,ril nerer forgive you!" cried Todd, with a smile. " It's 
for you to drink my health in, while you're away." 

" Upon my honour" — said Mildmay — ^^indeed, I do not wish it: you 
load me with obligations." 

" Now, don't say a word. I shall have it securely packed up in ^ 
hamper, and when you get in the coach, that shall be above you." 

"Well, but — ^really, I know not what to say — ^let me beg of you, at 
all events, to pack but one dozen." 

" It's of no use ; six you shall have. The othej: six goes to the Box, 
for Greorgiana. Well, Saml" he cried, as Meadows appeared at the bar. 
" Come in ; I want to have a little talk Avith you. Now, in the first 
place," he added, " bring yourself to an anchor, and just tell us how 
you like this glass of wine." 

" Much obliged to you,'* said Meadows, who did not feel himself quite 
at home; " a glass of ale will do for me." 

"Have a glass of winey I tell you, and don't be so modest! And 
now," he continued, when Meadows had emptied his glass^, "how are 
you and Polly getting on? You can speak your mind, here. This gen- 
tleman knows all about it. Do you still wish to marry her?" 

" Yes, I do, indeed." 

" Then it is to be a match?'* 

" I hope so." 

" And she's in the same mind, I suppose?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" How do you know?" 

" Oh, I know h$r mind, sir, as well as I do my own." 

"Well, I dare say you do— on that subject at least. But I say, Sam, 
how would you like to keep a publichouse?" 

" I should like to do anything in the world, sir, to get an honest 
living; but a publichouse is a cut above me, sir, because I've no money 
to take one." 

"Well; now look here; I'll come to the point at once, instead of 
beating about the bush, Sam. Polly's a good girl; that you know; 
she's been very attentive, and I should like, you knoAV, to do some- 
thing for her, and as you're a steady young fellow, which I never knew 
nothing at all wrong of, I should like to do something for you both. 
Now, I'm goin' to retire, and I'll tell you what 1*11 do, Sam; I'll put you 
both into this house.'* 

" But Where's all the money to come from?** cried Meadows, with a 
sudden expression of amazement. 

" Never you mind that. Hold hard a bit. If I put you in, I put 
you in; and if I say I will, I will. We shall come to the money affair 
by-and-bye. The question is, Sam, do you think you should like it?" 

"Like. it, sir! Why, we should both be so grateful to you, we 
shouldn't know what in the world to do mth ourselves." 

" All you've got to do is to be steady and attentive ; and if you mind 
what you're about, I'll make a man of you. What you don't know 
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about the business PoUj can tell you, and what she don't know Til tell 
you both. And now, about the money. But," he added, referring to 
Mildmay, ^^ as this geoftlenian can explain it to you better than I can, 
he'll tell you how it is to be done." 

'^ Well," said Mildmay, as Meadows bowed and listened attentively, 
'Hhe plan proposed is simply this: you will take the stock and furni- 
ture at a Mr valuaticm, and Mr. Todd will wait — ^if he finds that you 
are attentive^-until you are able to pay the amount." 

" rU never press you," cried Todd, " depend upon that, if I find 
you're goin' on right. All I want is to see you get on. Here's a good 
business for you, and all you have to do is, to take particular care of 
number one, and remember that rich men ain*t made by the money 
that's got so much as they are by the money that's saved, and now you 
understand all about it, don't you?" 

"I do, sir; I do," replied Meadows, as the tears started into his 
eyes; " but I don't know how to thank you." 

" Then, don't try to do it. I know what you mean, and that's 
enough. And now you can marry as soon as 3rou like ; next ^veek, if 
you Hke; the sooner the better. But don't say a word to Pblfy now. 
She's got business to attend to. Wait till we're gone. We shall be off 
in an hour, and then you can come you know and spend the aflemoon 
with her here. Now, take another glass of wine, and cut it." 

" Not any more, I thank you." 

" Have another, I tell you, and drink this here gentleman*s health. 
He's a trump which is goin* to London to-morrow, and there ain't no 
mistake at all about him." 

"I wish you, sir, every joy," said Meadows. 

" And I wish you,'* said Mildmay, ** success in return." 

"And good health to you, sir," continued Meadows, turning to Todd. 
" And to you, sir," he added, addressing Tom, " Grod bless you, sir,— - 
God bless you all." 

He then most respectfully bowed and withdrew, as Folly announced 
the arrival of the ladies, whom she had just shown up stairs. 

"Bless my life and soul," cried Todd, " I never see 'em pass. Have 
you got a nice lunch, Polly?" 

" Oh, a delicious one." 

"That's a good lass. Now, then, Mr. Mildmay, "let's go and join 
'em.' Come along. Tommy,— come along, my boy. I never, in all my 
life, felt so happy." 

i* Which," said Mildmay, " affords an additional proof that the acme 
of hairiness springs from the consciousness of having imparted hap- 
piness to others." 

The lunch was, as Polly had described it, delicious. It was by all 
h^hly enjoyed; and when they had partaken of it freely they returned 
to the "Bi)x," where they dined together, and spent a delightful 
evening. 

Todd had promised to take breakfast with them in the morning, and 
yrhea he and Meadows — ^whose gratitude was unbounded—had seen the 
six do2sen of wine securely packed, ^he kept that promise, and at Ifie 
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time prescribed, Georgiana and Tom rode wiA Mildmay and Mary to 
meet the coaeh, and with many expressions of warm esteem, bade them 
adieu for three months. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE INTRODUCTION OF MAITLAND. 

Th£ letter written by Mildmay and sent by the attorney, had the 
eficct of checking at once the open system of persecution which the 
general had made up his mind to pursue; but having resolved on effect- 
ing Tom's ruin — Shaving resolved on reducing him, if possible, to a 
state of utter destitution — the spirit of revenge he had inspired 
prompted the conception of a more secret coiuse, the pursuit of which 
he fondly hoped would achieve the object in view. 

He had never been a gamester ; he had never even entered a gaming- 
house ; but knowing the pernicious effects of play, and conceiving that 
Tom, through his instrumentality, might be sauced into the vertex, he 
suffered himself to be " picked up,'' and conducted to a house which at 
that particular period flourished near the betting-rooms, and almost im- 
mediately opposite the White Hart at Ne^vmarket, in the full expecta- 
tion of meeting one there who would answer his villanous purpose. 

The man by whom he had been " picked up" himself, appeared to 
him to be a highly accomplished scoundbrel, it is true, but conceiving that 
in " the lowest deep" there might be " a lower deep," he had consented 
to accompany him, in order to ascertain if he really were the most ac- 
complished wretch he could find. 

Having entered the house in question, his " friend"-— who called 
himself a colonel, of course ! — ^^ Colonel Cartwright" — ordered a bottle 
of champagne, and assumed the air of a man worth a quarter of a mil- 
lion at least. 

" Do you contemplate making a long stay in this part of the country?" 
he inquired, for the general was perfectly unknown to him. 

" I may be here for years," replied the general; " I know not how 
long I shall stop." 

" Well, it really is a most splendid place for a man of tlie world to 
live in: full of interest and excitement'' 

" Indeed! Well, really since I have been living here I have been ex* 
tremely dull!" 

" It of course depends entirely upon the circle one forms. One man 
may be gay while living in a village^ while another may feel isolated 
even in the very centre of the metropolis itself." 

" Thjit's true," observed the general; ** quite true." 
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"For my part," continued the colonel, "I like to make a friend of 
every man whom I meet, and as I have met with some choice spirits 
here, the time has passed delightfully! Why should a man shut himself 
out of society, when it is capable of yielding him so much pleasure? 
I hold it to be incumbent upon every man to live while he lives — to 
gather honey from eveiy flower in the garden of life, and to contribute 
his stock to the general hive which the drones have no right at all to 
enter." 

" Very true," said the general ; " very, very true. But how do you 
manage to pass your time thus delightfully?" 

" Oh! in an infinite variety of ways. Shooting, hunting, racing, 
steeple chasing, dancing, cricket, quoits, cards, and dice, come into the 
catalogue; but to give you a rough outline: in the morning I have ge- 
nerally several calls to make, which calls, in general, lead to some 
amusement or other; ailer which, I either dine with a party of friends, 
or have a party to dine with me, and then, if it be not too late, I usually 
drop in here to play at hazard — ^a game of which I am passionately 
fond— until it is time to retire to rest. By the way, do you play at all?" 

'* I have not the slightest knowledge of the game." 

"Indeed! You amaze me! However, there is no game comparable 
with it, if viewed with reference to its simplicity. Perhaps you would 
like to see it played?" 

" I have no particular desire — " 

" Oh, we can go up, if we do not wish to play! No notice whatever 
will be taken of us! We'll just have one more bottle, and then — ^*' 

"Suppose we go up at once, and have the other bottle afterwards?" 

" Just as you please," returned the colonel. ." Perhaps it will be as 
well. Let us go up at once. Allow me to conduct you." 

The general bowed, and " Colonel CartAvright" led him into a splendid 
room, in the centre of which stood a table laden with counters, notes, 
and gold, and surrounded by persons who appeared to be deeply engaged 
in play. 

As they entered the room no apparent notice was taken, and even 
while they stood at one end of the table the players gave them furtive 
glances only. 

" The bank appears to be unfortunate this evening," observed the 
"colonel," when he and the general had been quietly looking on for 
some time. 

" I can't exactly understand the game yet," returned the general. 

" Then just see me play," said the colonel. " But in the first place 
allow me to explain it all to you ;" and taking a pair of dice from the 
table he showed him the six sevens, and entered into a brief explana- 
tion of all he wished him to know, taking especial pains to impress 
upon him, in order to gain his confidence, that every die which would 
not spin was a false one. 

He then played and won, and played again and won, and continued 
to play and to win, until the general himself played and won, when the 
colonel conceived the ice to have been fairly broken. 

The general again played, and won again : he played, indeed^ for some 
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time, and still was a winner; but having been urged to increase his 
stakes, he, in two throws, lost all, with ten pounds which he had not 
won. 

'I'his was the extent to which he had made up his mind to go, and 
therefore, turning to the colonel, he said, " Now that I have been fairly 
initiated, let us go down and have the other bottle of champagne.*' 

" With all my heart, if you'll play no more." 

"Why, to-night, of coiu'se, I didn't come prepared!" 

"Oh, that's of no importance at all! Your I.O.U. will be sufficient' 
for them." 

''No; I'm unknown here. Besides, I neypr like to borrow." 

" Then let us go and have the other bottle," said the " colonel" — ^who 
knew as well as anv man alive how to " nurse" an intended victim — 
and taking no notice whatever of his confederates, he returned with the 
general at once to the room below. 

" Well," said he, having called for the second bottle, " how do you 
like the game of hazard?" 

" Oh," replied the general, " pretty well, as a mere game of chance!" ' 

" You are like me : the first time that / played I thought but little of 
it: but you very soon acquire a taste for the game: it soon grows upon 
you: it soon becomes fascinating." 

" Doubtless. Have you been long in the habit of playing?" 

"Oh, for years! I first played in India." 

" In India!" cried the general, looking at him intently; " In India?" 

" Yes." 

"In India!" reiterated the general. "Did you know Lieutenant 
Maitland?" 

" Maitland? Maitland?" echoed the colonel, colouring deeply; " Mait- 
land? oh! Lieutenant Maitland — ^yes! — oh, yes — I knew him." 

"Do I mistake?" pursued the general; "or is he now in reality 
before me?" 

The colonel looked bewildered ; but, after a pause — during which ihe 
general kept his eye firmly fixed upon him — ^he said, " Is it possible 
that yoiu* name is Brooke?" 

" It is." 

" Captam Brooke?" 

" Lieutenant-general." 

" But tJie Captain Brooke — ^the friend of Storr." 

" The same." 

" Then I wish that I had still remained in ignorance of the fact, for the 
kno^-ledge of it recalls to me the time when, while in the warm pursuit 
of honourable fame, I was struck down, ruined — ^utterly ruined — ^" 

"By this fascinating game of hazard." 

"No; not so much by that as by the perjury of Storr I I did not 
cheat him ! Now that neither hope nor fear can be supposed to prompt 
it, this declaration may have some weight. He solemnly swore to that 
which was faUe^ and he knew it!" 

" I cannot believe that he knew it to be false." 

" He mmt have known it. He did know it. That was the blow 
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which struck me to the earth. Although I had lost all— -a// but my 
honour— I might have reeovered myself, but when that blow came I was 
helplessly prostrate!" 

'< Welly well, do not let us re«open old wounds." 

'' Whether such wounds be re*opened or not, the p<»son within them 
rankles still. Is he in England now?" 

'' I believe that he is." 

" Then I must find him out. He has reduced me to what I am, and 
I must find him out." 

" Reduced you to what you are? Well, well, we can understand each 
other. You are connected, with this house, of course?" 

"lam; I will be candid with you: I am. And what but gaming 
had I to fiy to? Shunned by every honoiu^ble man who knew me, and 
shut out from every honourable path, I found that I had no other 
resource.'* 

"Well!" said the general, with the view of reconciling Maitland to 
the profession he bad adopted, " if the thing be conducted in anything 
like the spirit of fairness, I do not see much to condemn! Skill al- 
ways will, and always ought, to command an advantage! If you and 
I— 'knowing every point of the game— were partners at whist, for ex- 
ample, and were to take every bet that was ofiered by our opponents, to 
whom the game was comparatively unknown, the fault would rest with 
them, if we won, and not with us, notwithstanding we knew that the 
chances were immensely in our ikvour. Men who study a game, cer- 
tainly ought to reap the advantages of study; if they do not, why should 
they study at all." 

"Very true," said Maitland ; " that is quite correct: and it really is 
the only light in which we are able to view the thing fairl7. It applies^ 
moreover, to all sporting matters. It is not confined to play! If I ob< 
tain any secret information about a horse which convinces me of th(» 
impossibility of his winning, am I not justified in betting the odds 
against him? and if on the other hand I ascertain privately that the 
only horse that ever had a chance with him is lame, while he continues 
right, am I not equally justified in taking all the odds I can get ?" 

"Of course!" cried the general; "of course!" 

" I speak to you noAv," pursued Maitland, " as to one with whom, as 
far as play is concerned, I'll have nothing more to do." 

" Well, I certainly am not, now you know me, fair game. Those who 
have obtained their money by acts of scoundrelism arc the men to look 
after." 

" They are the jrery men whom I like to nurse : they, your money- 
lending rascals, and your stuck-up tradesmen. I can work them 
without a pang: nay, I feel a peculiar pleasure in working them well 
— a pleasure based upon the recollection of their having worked me." 

" By the way, do you happen to know a man whom they call the 
Squire?" 

" The squire? What, a vulgar-looking, over-dressed dog, who drives 
a curricle?" 

" That's the man." 
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. ^I saw him daah into the town yesterday, and the person whom I 
inquired of, said he was " The Squire/' which was all the information I 
could gain. Who is he?" 

'' nl tell you: that scoundrel was my groom." 
** Your groom! Why, how did he get his money?" 
^^ He ran away with my daughter, who had an immense sum in her 
own right, whidi he, of course, clutehed ; and now you see how he 
comes out." 

''You amaze me I He ran away with your daughter! He certainly 
is a handsome fellow; but his style of dress — his manner. Was her for- 
tune very large?" 

'' Oh ! immense : it was left her by her aunt, Avho died exceedingly 
rich." 

'' I should like to get hold of that gentleman much! You are not— 
of course, you cannot be— friendly with him?" 

" Friendly with such a low-bred dog!" 

"Of course not: that's perfectly impossible. And, vulgar as he is, I 
suppose that he imagines himself now to be a very great man?" 

"Oh! a man of immense importance.'' 

" Just like them. It always was, and, I suppose, always avIU be the 
case. ' Set a beggar on horseback—' we know where he'll ride. I 
must get hold of him. Of course, you have no objection?" 

" Not I! I should like to see him brought down a little." 

" ni do it. Grooms are in general rather wide awake! But I'll 
manage it. When men of that description fall into our hands, their 
vanity is the greatest enemy they have. But how did he succeed in 
running away with her?" 

" I'll explain: One day, as Storr and I — ^but — ^I ought not to have 
mentioned his name—" 

" Never mind that. Go on." 

" Well ! as we were walking together in my park, we saw this scoun- 
drel kiss my daughter's hand. Julia Storr — " 

" Julia Storr? What, that little delicate child of his?" 

" She is no longer a delicate child: she is now a finely gro^ni girl. 
She went out vnth them, but, being a giddy thing, she was riding some 
distance ^ahead of them. Well! having seen this, I, at Storr's sugges- 
tion, decided on sending her away. She had an aunt living at Malvern. 
I took her there, and left her, and then discharged this vulgar wreteh. 
Storr got him a situation to go abroad-—" 

« Artful! Jitst like him. Well?" 

" Ho took tlie situation, but did not go. He by some means ascer- 
tained where she was, and, very soon after that married her at Wor- 
cester." 

" He's no fool, general 1 Whatever else he may be, he's no fool." 

" But the idea of a vulgar scoundrel like that—" 

"I see — ^I understand. He'll require some management; but — it 
shall be done. Will you lend me one of your horses?" 

" Certainly." 

" I will, if you require it, deposit the value now" 
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^' Maitlandy you offend me. You cannot suppose that I imagine for 
one moment that you would rob me of the liorse?** 

^' But I may sell it; I may sell it to this immense man. You must, 
therefore, let me know at least what you consider its value to be.^ 

" Very well. It shall be done. When shall I send it, and where?" 

" Oh, you may as well send it to the White Hart by one of your ser- 
vants in the morning, with a note addressed to me!** 

" Very good.** 

" If I should sell it, 1*11 send you the money; if I should not, Fll send 
the horse back.** 

" Maitland, it shall be done.** 

"Very well. /'// work him. But really this is strange! Do you 
think that when you made the discovery, this girl — this Julia Storr — 
was in the secret?" 

" I scarcely know what to think of it. I sometimes imagine she 
must have been." 

" How old is she?'* 

"Oh! just of age.** 

" Ah ! I thought she must be nearly of age,*' returned Maitland, who 
had conceived a design having reference to Julia, which he studiously 
concealed, " but this great man; this son-in-law of yours; where does 
he come from?" 

" The wretch was bom here! His father keeps a pot-house just 
above." 

"A pot-house!" cried Maitland. "Ha! ha! ha! — that's rich. But 
do you really mean to say that his father keeps a pot-house, while he 
drives a curricle?" 

"Oh! it's a fact." 

" Ha, ha, ha ! Well maj they call him * The Squire !' Where does 
he live?" 

" About a couple of miles from the town ; and the place in which he 
lives is yclept * The Squire's Box.' " 

"Better still!" cried Maitland. " ril find him out. And now," he 
added, " shall we have one bottle more?*' 

" I think not, to-night," replied the general. " No, I think not to- 
night." 

" Let us have one more bottle." 

" I'd ratJur not. For these, of course, / shall pay." 

" What! No. You have already paid. But 1*11 make that right 
another time. We must have another bottle now, or I shall imagine 
that you despise me," and, having rang the bell, he ordered another 
bottle up. " I am glad that I have met you," he added, " although the 
meeting has given me pain. But believe me I was most unjustly treated 
in that affair by Storr. I stood in his way. He, therefore^ accused me. 
Immediately afler I was removed he got on." 

" That's true, certainly, as far as that goes— quite true. He did get 
on rapidly, and but for that unfortunate affair you must have preceded 
him." 

" Well, no matter. Now," he added, when the wine had beea 
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brought, "kt us try this. Greneral Brooke, I drmk your health. I feel 
myself degraded, but — '* 

" Nonsense!" cried the general, "I'll not hear a word of it! Mait- 
land, may you prosper yet. And now let us talk about 8<Hnething else. 
In the first place, Til send the horse over in the morning,*.* 

" Do so. You'll address the note, of course, to * Colonel CiU't* 

Wright?* " 

" Of course. I understand.** 

" They know me at the White Hart. In fact, I am staying there; 
but — except, indeed, to the persons who are connected with this esta- 
blishment— I am almost entirely unknown here. I liavo not been down 
more than a month.** 

" Indeed !*» 

" But now that I am here, I'll not leave the place until I have brought 
down the Squire!** 

The general now rose to leave, and having cordially shaken hands 
with Maitland, he, with feelings which may be most easily conceived, 
returned to the Rutland Arms, 



CHAPTER XXI. 

ADONIS. 

The terms vanity and pride have been held to be synonymous ; but 
the passions are perfectly distinct. The development of pride proceeds 
from self-love: that of vanity, from love of approbation. Pride prompts 
us to esteem ourselves highly : vanity leads us to court the esteem of 
others. It has been said that man is too proud to be vain. A proud 
man is ; but not mankind. One of the chief characteristics of man is 
vanity ; and so commonly is it developed, that were it not for the exist- 
ence of pride, it might be held to be a passion universally cherished. 
It is the father of flattery, the friend of falsehood, the patron of hypo- 
crisy. Society would be comparatively pure, if vanity had no existence. 
Pride is the only counteracting passion we have : the love of praise in- 
spires all but the proud. Men have little desire to associate with those 
who sink them in their own esteem; but they are always perfectly 
delighted with those who make them delighted with themselves. The 
means employed are lost in the effect produced : they will overlook the 
most egregious species of adulation, if by it their vanity be gratified. 
Hypocrisy is always demanded by vanity; and he whose supply is 
equal to the demand ensm^es the most extensive patronage. Hence 
flatterers are in every social sphere to be found, who study the cha- 

p 
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racter of every man whom they meet, and thus find out his weakest 
points. If he be a politician, they applaud his views: if a coiitioisseur 
of painting, tliey praise his taste, the artists of whom he is inost ena- 
moiu'ed, and the school in which he most delights: if he be what is ' 
facetiously termed a patron of literature, they praise his favourite 
authors, who, of course, must throw all others into the shade: if he be 
an antiquarian, they laud his research : if he be a soldier, they praise 
the army: if a sailor, the navy: if a barrister, neither the armjr nor 
the navy, nor anything indeed but that brilliant eloquence which iuu^t 
inevitably raise him to the woolsack. They, however, care not what a 
man really is : they look only at what he conceives himself to be, and 
then work him up into excellence! Thus vanity fosters hyikxjrisy, atid 
promotes the cultivation of the modem art of pleasing, of which Art the 
most perfect parasites are the most perfect masters. 

Of all thisMaitland was perfectly cognisant: he had studied it deeply, 
and that in a school in which all impressions become indelible. He 
therefore knew exactly how in this case to act, and when the general's 
groom had brought the horse in the morning, he hired another and pro- 
ceeded to " the Box." 

" Is Mr. Todd within?" he inquired, on his arrival. 

" Yes, sir, he is," replied the servant. 

" Very good. Take in my card, and say that I wish to see him, if he 
\ye not engaged." 

"Colonel OartwrightT' said Tom, when the card had been delivered; 
" who's Colonel Cartwright? Do you know him, George?" 

" No, dear," replied Georgiana. 

" Colonel Cartwright! I wonder what he Wants. Colonel Cartwight! 
I never heard of the name before. But never mind, if he wants mt» 
tell him to come in." 

Maitland was then requested to alight — one of Tom's grooms biiing 
in attendance to take his horse — and as he entered the room Georgiana 
withdrew. 

" Mr. Todd," said ho, "I presume I have the honour to address." 

"My name is Todd," returned Tom, "and no mistake. Take a 
seat." 

"I have taken the liberty of calling," pursued Maitland, "in conse" 

quence of having understood that you wished to purchase another horse." 

" It's no liberty," said Tom, " not a bit of it. But whoever told you 

knew nothing at all about it. I've got all I want; I've got four, and a 

pair of ponies ; and that's all I mean to keep at present." 

" Then I have to apologise for troubling you; but, if you had wanted 
another^ I have a beautiful grey, with which I'm sure you would have 
been quite delighted." 

"Is there anything particularly spicy about him?" 

" There's not a horse like him in this county!" 

*'Not in this county! Then he must be an out-and-outer." 

** I wish that you would see him ; because, I understand, you know 
what a horse is." 

" I flatter myself I know a little about one." 
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" Then, will yoii do me the favour to call and have a look at him?" 

"Where is he?'* 

" At the White Hart" 

"I'll call; but IVe no notion, mind you, of making a purchase." 

" That's of no importance. If you don't want him, one of your friends 
may. At all events, I should like you to see him.'* 

"Very well: then I'll caU." 

"You have a splendid little box here!" 

" Yes ; it's a tidy little crib enough." 

" OhI it's an elegant place altogether!— so unique, so compact. Are 
your stables behind? 

" Yes; 'U you have a look at 'em?" 

" t should like to see them much." 

"Then, come along. — There you are," he added, on leaving tlie 
house. " Them's them." 

"And excellent stables they appear to be, certainly! — so conveni(;nt, 
tpo! By the way, that's a most splendid curricle of yours." 

" You have seen it, then?" 

" Oh! yes: but I always thought, until the day before yesterday, that 
you were Sir Gilbert Dashwood." 

" What is he anything like me?" 

"The resemblance is striking: independently of which, he has just 
such a brilliant turn-out. You drove into Newmarket the day before 
yesterday?" 

" Yes." 

" It was then that I ascertained who you were ; and, as they told me 
that they believed you wished to make another purchase ; and that if 
there was one horse better than another you'd have it, I was induced to 
come over this morning, for the purpose of letting you have the first 
oiFer of one which I'm certain would suit you admirably. Ah!" he 
added, on entering the stable, " this is the pair you drive." 

" There they are," said Tom. "What do you think of 'em?" 

"Splendid creatures, certainly!" 

" Ray ther populor ! Eh ?" 

" They are, indeed, magnificent animals! I didn't expect to see them 
look so well, while in a state of inactivity ; because, your style of driv- 
ing shows a horse off to so much advantage." 

" I'll drive with any man in England! — I don't careAvho he is !" 

** And beat him too!" added Maitland. " I've seen elegant driving, 
certainly; but nodiing to equal yours. It's a peculiar style: quite a 
style of your own: at all events, /can*t get into it. — ^Ypu've a sweet pair 
of ponies here." 

" They're rum 'uns, they ai^e — ^fat as mole&." 

" They're little beauties, certainly." 

" They run along the road like mice. My little wife can do anything 
with 'em." 

" Is that elegant lady, whom I had the pleasure of seeing as I En- 
tered, Mrs. Todd?*' 

" That's her," replied Tom," and, what's more, she's an out-and-outer." 

p 2 
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" She is indeed a most liidy-like person." 

" She is a lady and no mistake ; that's her horse, that is; this is mine; 
and now you've seen all you caji see, perhaps you'll come in and have 
a glass of sherry.** 

" YouVe very polite," returned Maitland. " I hope that, when we 
meet again, you'll allow me to return the compliment." 

They then re-entered the house, and Tom brought out the wine, a 
few bottles of which he kept conveniently in the sideboard, and Mait- 
land had no sooner tasted it, than of course he pronounced it excel- 
lent. 

"Pretty fair," said Tom; " a tidy sherry. But, talk about sherry — 
/VZgive you a glass of sherry." 

" Ibeg you'll not open another bottle on my account," said Maitland, 
as Tom produced a corkscrew. 

" Then, I'll open it on my own," returned Tom, who drcAv the cork, 
and presented a glass to Maitland. " Now, then, what do you think of 
that?" 

" Oh! this is delicious," cried Maitland. 

" That's sherry, that is — that's what /call sherry!" 

" I never tasted so fine a wine." 

" That's my little wife's own. The governor sent her six dozen the 
other day." 

"Indeed. Well, I have tasted what I called splendid sherry, but no- 
thing at all comparable with this." 

" Come, wet the other eye?" 

" I'm afraid of it." 

" Nonsense! ctit away, and send the bottle here." 

Maitland replenished his glass, and said: "Well, when will you come 
and have a look at this horse of mine? — mine I call it, although it in 
reality belongs to a friend of mine. When may I expect you?" 

" Oh, I don't know," replied Tom. " I've nothing particular to do 
this morning. I'll tell you what I'll do ; I'll ride over with you now." 

" If you would do so I should like it all the better." 

" Oh, I'll go at once; that'll be the best way; I'll just order the horse, 
and say where I'm going. I'll be back in a brace of shakes. Help 
yourself while I'm gone." 

" And this," groaned Maitland to himself, confidentially, when Tom had 
left the room — " this is even-handed justice! Here is a low bred, vulgar 
dog, living in affluence, lapped in love and luxuiy, with all the means 
of voluptuous enjoyment at his command, while 1 am, in order to exists 
compelled to have recourse to the meanest practices of falsehood and 
dishonour. la tliis justice? The name is a mockery. Compare us — 
compare us, did 1 say? Compare * Hyperion to a Satyr.'" 

" Well," said Tom, on his return. " But, I say, — come, help yourself." 

" Indeed I am afraid of it." 

"Pooh! — Stuff and nonsense! Let's have a glass together. Good 
heaUh to you. I rather like you to begin with!'' 

" And I always appreciate* the politeness so conspicuous in a perfect 
gentleman." 
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" WeU, it is a treat to meet with one of the sort. TheyVe rather 
scarce." 

" They are indeed." 

" And yet I don't see why they should be. What's the good of stick- 
ing oui'selves up and making everybody uncomfortable? For my part, I 
like to be pleasant." 

" Of course ; I cannot bear to be otherwise." 

" I see you're just one of my kidney, and therefore you're the very 
sort of fellow I like. Here you are," he added, — " here are the horses. 
Now, will you have another glass?" 

" Not any more, I thank you." 

" If you will you know, you're as welcome as a prince." 

" I'm quite sure of that." 

"Well, then, have another glass. Come, you must have another." 

"If I do," returned Maitland, "it will be to drink the health of your 
amiable lady." 

" You're a trump,*' cried Tom, " and nothing but. Send I may live, 
if I don't like to meet a man like you." 

" I said amiable, not as a mere compliment, but because I feel con- 
vinced that she is so." 

" She is, and there's no mistake about it." 

"How soon we can tell a kind, gentle creature, from one — " 

" I believe you. Tell 'em in an instant. There's a certain sort of a 
kind of a something about 'em, that tells you what they are with half an 
eye." 

" You are quite right— quite right. Here's health to Mrs. Todd : I 
wish her every possible happiness." 

" Thank you," said Tom, " you're a good sort. And now," he added, 
having emptied his glass, " I must give you the health of Mrs. Colonel 
Cartwright. I suppose there is a Mrs. Colonel Caitwright?" 

" Not yet," replied Maitland, with a smile. 

" Then I'll tell you what I'll do ; I'll give you the health of her which 
15 to be. Come, you can't refuse to drink that!" 

" You'll make me tipsy .'" cried Maitland. " I nevei' met with such a 
humorous fellow in my life." 

" I'm a rum 'un of the sort." 

" And no bad sort either!" added Maitland. " But /never met with 
such a fellow! However: Here's the lady that is to be Mrs. Colonel 
Cartwright." 

" And now," said Tom, " if you like, we'll be off." 

" I think it's time!" returned Maitland, rising. "If I stop much 
longer I shall be getting into the saddle the wrong way." 

Tom laughed heartily on leaving the room, and when Maitland had 
given the groom half-a-crown, they mounted and rode off tc^ther> 

"I have been looking," said Maitland, as they proceeded, ''at the 
Avay in which you ride. How is it that I can't sit a horse like y6u?" 

'^♦Oh! I don't know," replied Tom, " how that is; but you don't ride 
none so dusty! You sit a horse in a tidy style; but I suppose jo^iVe 
*b(ien<u6ed to the mifo'^ary dodge!" 
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*< Why I certainly have!" 

" And that appears you know to »i« to be the varmentest stj^e flesh 
ever invented. Shake, shake, shake, shake : hump^ bump, bump, bump. 
No spring! — not a mite! What's the good of it? It's only n% for old 
swells which want to shake their fat down. Of aU the styles of sitting 
a horse that's the most rotten. But you ride a decent stick! /dan*t 
see nothing to complain of." 

"Ah!" returned Maitland, " I can't ride like yoti." 

"Weill perhaps there ain't many that can; but Fve been used to it 
from a kid, which makes all the difference. I remember, when I wasn't 
above a six-year old, riding a feather for Sir Oswald Otwayi and won!" 

" Indeed." 

"Even at that time o'day I could have got booked for s^k ^igainst 
mortal £esh, and I don't think there's many can beat me now.** 

" I should say not. Then you have been used to the turf?'* 

" I never rode but that once, and then Sir Oswald asked the governor 
to let me as a favoiir." 

" But of course you have been in the habit of betting?** 

" I haven't had a penny on a race for years. I might have won 
money : I know I might ; but while I was with the governor he wouldn't 
let me bet, and since then I haven't been much in the way of it. It's 
no use to bet, you know, imless you enter into it. A man who doesn't 
make up a book never ought to bet at all." 

" That's right: quite right: you aie perfectly right. But a m^ pos- 
sessing your knowledge of horses, might, by entering into it, make 
thousands." 

" I believe you." 

" What immense sums are made on the tiuf to be sure.^ 

" Immense sums ! it's stunning." 

Tb^ now reached Newmarket, and as they proceeded down High- 
street, Tom was constantly engaged in shouting " How do? How arc 
you?" to the tradesmen, who bowed to him respectfully as he passed 
them. This — even this — to Maitland was wormwood. He however 
concealed every feeling of bitterness, and continued to chat to Tom gaily 
until they arrived at the White Hart. 

" Now," said Tom, having dismounted, " let's go and have a look at 
this grey." 

" Stop," said Maitland, " now you are here ; you' must lunch with 
me. What shall I order?" 

" But I don't at all think, you know, of buying the horse 1" 

" Of what importance is that?" inquired Maitland, smiling. " I do 
not care whether you buy him or not. You forget your own hospi- 
tality. Now what would you like to have?" 

"Well," replied Tom, " yow're a trump. Let's have some broiled ham 
and bottled stout." 

Broiled ham and bottled stout. Well! Maitland, who felt that he 
couldn't digest such a meal in much less than a fortnight, nevertheless 
ordered broiled ham and bottled stout, and then told the ostler to bring 
out the grey. 
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"Hallo!" exclaimed Tom, as tlic grey appeared, which }ie ius^ntly 
knew to h%vc been Georgiana's. "Adonis!" he cried, going ifp to the 
horse, which pricked up his ears and pawed the ground, and licked his 
hand, and looked delighted. "Poor old Dony: ha! ha! ha; ho! ho! 
ho; poor old fellow ; ha! ha! ha; poor old boy; you know me, don't 
you; poor old fellow; ya! ha! ha! Shake hands, old fellow: that's a 
[»oy," he added, as the horse lifted up his off fore leg. " Would you 
like to come and live with me? Poor old Dony. And carry your 
missis, too? Poor old boy: ha! ha! There,'* said he, turning to the 
ostler, " I know what he is : take him in ;" and the ostler endeavoured 
to do so ; but the animal reared, and snorted, and plunged, and if ould 
7iot be turned from the spot. 

" lyet go 0ie halter,*' cried Tom. 

" What, let him loose, sir?" 

'^ Loose ! ay, loose. lUf manage him. Dony I come along, Dony : cofi^e, 
come along, old boy." And the horse, which before was all fire, fol- 
lowed him like a lamb into the stable. 

" Colonel," said Tom, on his return to Maitland, who stood with an 
expression of amazement in the yard, " you said that that horse was 
not your o\yn — that he belonged to a friend of yours?" 

"Yes." ' 

" And that Mend is General Brooke?'* 

" Yes." 

" Then, come along: let's go in and talk the matter over — Now then,'* 
he added, haying entered the first room he came to, " this horse belongs 
to General Brooke, and General Brooke is your friend?*' 

"He is." 

" Do you know nje?'* 

" I know you to be a warm-hearted, stiraight-forward, splendid fel- 
low." 

** But don't youjuiow who I was?" 

" Not at all." 

" Then, Pll tell you. I was General Brooke's grodm, and the lady 
you saw — my wife — ^is his daughter." 

"Is it possible!" 

'*It's a fact I" 

" Then I am more glad than ever to know you." 

" But you a friend of his, and not know tliat we were mariied?" 

" The general told me that his daughter was married ; but }ie would 
not tell me to Ayhom." 

" Just like him, Ife's ashamed/' 

"Ashamed! What do you ifteau? Ashamed j indeed! Wliat is 
there to be ashamed of?" 

" That's what / want to know. I suppose, it's becauise I ivm his 
groom." 

*^ Wliat of that? What docs it matter what a man has bccu? / 
look s^t ^yhat he is. I m^st talk to him about this." 

"I wish you would: not for my own sake — to tell yqu the truth, I 
don't care a jingle button about him — but for the sake of n^y pdor littlti 
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wife, who is an angel — if ever there was one out erf heaven— and who 
only wants him to forgive her to make her as happy as a bird." 

"Forgive her I" cried Maitland; " for what?" 

" For marrying me in a clandestine sort of way." 

" Oh, I see. It was a run-away match thenT 

"Of course I" 

" I understand. Oh, Til talk to him. He'll soon come round." 

" I*m not quite so sure of that." 

" What's the use of holding out?" 

" That's what / want to know. What's the use of it? It's only 
making her uncomfortable, and doing himself no good." 

" Leave it to me: III talk to him." 

" Well, if you wouldj you don't know how much I should feel obliged 
to you. Send I may live, if I wouldn't do anything if he'd but say * It's 
all right.' As to the horse, I'd give him treble his price for it. What 
does he ask for it now?" 

" Here is his note," replied Maitland. " As you have been candid 
with me, I'll be equally candid mth you. * Dear Cartwright,' he added, 
reading: * I send you the horse by my servant: its value I believe to 
be about fifty guineas. I remain, &c*, <&c.' You know his hand 
writing, do you not?" 

" Why," said Tom, as Maitland handed the note to him, " I can't say 
I know much about it." 

" Then put it in your pocket. Your good lady, perhaps, will be 
pleased to see his "writing if she cannot see him. And now," he added, 
as the waiter entered with the tray, " let's have something to eat. But 
isn't stout rather too heavy for you?" 

" Not at all," replied Tom; " I like it. But don't you drink it, you 
know, because I do. / can manage this." 

" Then, waiter, let me have a pint of sherry," 

Tom then went to work ; and, while eating, explained the peculiar 
circumstance which caused him to be so much in love with bottled stout ; 
and, having at length finished this explanation — which embraced almost 
everything that occurred between the day he left the general and the day 
of his marriage — he reverted to the horse. 

"Now," said he, "I'll tell you what: I won't say I'll buy him, nor I 
. won't say I won't; but you'll not let him go till you've seen me again?" 

" Most certainly not." 

" If George would like to have him — that's my little wife — she shall 
have him. So, I'll tell you what I'll do: 111 come over again directly 
after dinner, and give you an answer — ^yes, or no." 

" Very good; then what time shall I expect you?" 

, " Oh, we dine at fiyQ now : say half-past six." 

"I shall be most happy to see you at that time." 

" And now," said Tom, " I've got all I can, I'll be off. But, send I 
may live, though, how strange things come roimd. Who'd ever have 
thought, when you called upon me, now, that you'd been a friend of the 
general. How long have you known him?" 

" Oh! I've known him for years. I served with him in India!" 
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' "Is that a feet?" 

**"I knew your good lady too, when she was there." 

"You did!" 

" Aye, but she would not know me now. She was very young then, 
very young — scarcely older that another little girl whom I knew there, 
a companion of hers — little Julia Storr." 

**^What, Miss Storr, Colonel Storr^s daughter?" 

" Yes." 

" Thunder and lightning, though, how strange! Why she — but I'll 
tell you all about it when I see you again. Good day. I'm so pleased to 
know you, jcm can't think." 

"And I am most happy, indeed, to know you; for if you are not a 
fine-hearted, splendid fellow, I never saw one." 

" And you're about ditto to match," cried Tom. " Fll be with you 
at half-past six." 

He then shook hands with Maitland again and again; and, having 
mounted his horse, rode^direct to his father's. 

' " Well, Tommy, my tulip," cried Todd, as he entered. " How goes it, 
my Briton? Eh? Anything up. 

" A slice of luck," replied Tom ; "a populor out-and-out stunning slice 
of luck!" 

" That's your sort. Now, hold hard. Tommy. Now then — what is 
it?" 

" You know, Dony, don't you? — the grey, you know, George used to 
ride?" 

" Yes. Well, Tommy,— well?" 

" Well : a gent, you know, comes to the Box this morning, and sends 
in his card — ^here you are : * Colonel Cartwright^^ and says — " 

" Stop, pull up a bit. Tommy ; who's Colonel Cartwright?" 

" Now, have a little patience, will you? Send I may live; can't you 
wait a single instant?" 

" Go on: I only asked, you know." 

" Well, he comes and says, says he — qidte polite and populor, for he*s 
an out-and-out gentleman, and no mistake! — says he, I've got a stun- 
ning grey horse, says he, which I think '11 just suit you to a hair — ^I 
wish you'd come and have a look at him. Why, says I, I don't want 
him, says I; I've got, says I, as many as I mean to keep. Then, says 
he, I've only got to apologise, says he, for taking .the liberty of calling. 
Not a bit of it, says I, don't mention that. I shouldn't j says he, have 
come over if I hadn't seen you in your curricle the day before yes- 
terday — for then, says he, it struck me the grey wotild suit you to a 
turn. However, says he, as you donH; want another, all I've got to do, 
says he, is to apologise. Don't say a wt)rd about that, say's I; but 
before you go, perhaps you'd like to look at my stables. I should, says 
he—" 

"A dodge. Tommy, Til bet a million!" 

^^ Now hold hard, will you?" 

" Cut away; but I know it*s a dodge i I know it!" 

"Yon know nothing about it. Now, why can't you let* me go 
on." 
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" Well, start off again: we shall see." 

" Well, I took him over the stable, and after tjjat. as he was a stufining 
pleasant fellow, I asked him to have a glass of sherry, which hp did ; 
and at last I says, as IVe nothing to do, 1*11 tell you wliat it is, Til ride 
over and look at this grey. So over we comes, and when the horse was 
brought out, whose should it be but the geperal's — George's, that was — 
poor old Dony ! I knew him in an instant, and he knew me, and snofted 
and pricked up his ears, and shook hands quite delighted T 

" Well?" 

" Well, when I'd taken him back — for he wouldn't go into the stable 
without me — I says to the colonel, that horse belongs to General Brooke. 
Yes, says he, quite astonished at my knowing it, it does; General 
Brooke's a iriend of mine, and wished me to seU it for him.'* 

" Yes," cried Todd, " and if you buy it, he'll say you stole it I" 

" No ; will you shut up a bit? Will you he quiet? Do you know 
me? says I; do you know who I was? No, says }ie. tVliy, says I, I 
was General Brooke's groom, and that lady yqu saw, my wjfe, is his 
daughter 1 Well, this stunned him above a bit, for the general ha4 told 
him that George was married, but wouldn't tell him who she was mar- 
ried to." 

" Well, that's feasible, as far as that goes." 

" Just like him. Well, we went in and had lunch together, an(J talked 
the matter over." 

" Where?" 

" Why, at the White Hart, where he's stopping; and the result was, 
I told him I'd turn the matter over and let him JkUow after cfinner, 
whether I'd have the horse or not." 

" Have nothing at all to do with him, Tommy ! Mai'k my words, if 
you do, you'll be done.** 

" Why, how do you make that out?" 

" How do I make it out ! Why, in the first place, hoAv do you know 
that this horse has been honestly come by? And even if it has been, 
how do you know that it ain't a dodge of the general's to draw you into 
a mess? You've been bit once, you know. Tommy J I see it clear." 

" No you don't." 

"Why look here. You buy this horse. Very well: say you 
buy it. Directly you get it home, down comes the general with a 
couple of constables, and says. Now, I've got you ; you stole this here 
horse. No, I didn't, says you ; I bought it. I dessay, says he, who 
did you buy it of? I bought it, says you, of one which said his name 
wa« Colonel Cartwright. You can tell that there tale to the marines, 
says he, and out comes the handcuffs, and off you walks before the very 
eyes of Georgiana; you try to find the colonel, the colonel has cut it, 
and you are transported for life." 

" You're almost too artful to live," said Tom, smiling, " almostr—" 

" I know I'm right! I know I am! I hiow it! 

" No you don't. Now look here. Suppose I was to buy this horse 
to-day — I can prove that the general commissioned Colonel Cartwright 
to sell it—" 

" How can you prove that?" 
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" Here*8 the general's own note !'' cried Tom, as he produced it 
" Here you are, you see. He calls him * Dear Cartwright,* and says that 
he has sent his seiTant Avith the horse, and that the price is fifty gui- 
neas!" 

" Is that the general's fist?" 

" Of course it is. But George '11 know it. Well, I can prove by 
this that he sent the horse ; I can prove th^t the colonel had to sell it. 
I can prove by the men in the yard that I bought it, and if I give him 
a cheque, I can prove that I paid for it. Ain't that sufficient? If 
even he wished it, what hold could the gener^ have upon me?" 

" That certainly puts a new face upon the matter. But who is this 
Colonel Caartwrigbt?" 

^^Why, he was with the general in India? I{e "kftevf Geoarge there 
when she was quite a little girl ; he knew Miss Storr there, and Colimel 
Storr, and he certainly is one of the most out-and-out pleasant, pdite, 
gentlemanly fellows you ever met with." 

" Well, but you know. Tommy, you don't want the horse." 

" No, I know I don't; but look here, governor. This was the fa- 
vourite horse of George, and she may like to have it. That's one 
thing. The next thing is, that as this colonel has known the general 
so long, and has so much influence over him, we can't do better than 
buy the horse, and cultivate his acquaintance." 

" But will he be friends with you afterwards?" 

" Will he? Will he not? Why, he's one of the best fellows that 
ever breathed. There ain't a mite of pride about him. He's none of 
your stifi^-necked, stuck-up muck! He's a gentleman — ^what /call a 
gentleman — ^and no mistake. If I buy the horse, I'll get him to qome 
and dine with us to-morrow." 

" Well, but stop. Tommy, stop. I don't at all dislike the look lof it 
now, although I did think it was an artful dodge — but let's go on sure 
grounds. First of all, there's tw o things to be done : we must find out 
who this Colonel Cartwright is you know, what sort of a character he 
bears, and what he's doing down here, and then we must asceilain be- 
yond all doubt that this note was really writ by the general. Now, I 
think we can do both these things. I know Charles, the head-waiter at 
the White Hart, and I know that all he knows he'll tell me, and say 
nothing to nobody about it. I'll therefore go and speak to hipi now, 
and then, you know, if it's all right there, all we shall have to do, 
Tommy, wU be just to go and show the note to George, who'll tell us 
whether it is the general's fist or not at once." 

" That'll be about it I" cried Tom. ** She'll know in a moment. But 
don't let the colpnel see you, governor," 

*' Why, he wouldn't know me, if he should." 

" Well, perhaps not; but tell Charles, you know, to keep it dark." 
. " All right: leave it to me," returned Todd, who proceeded at once to 
the White Hart, and saw Charles. 

"I say, Charley, my boy," said he, "where can we go? I want to 
ask you a couple of questions." 

" Oh, in here," replied Charles. " There's nobody here." 

" That'll do then," said Todd| " come along. I sayj Oharlejr,^ he 
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added, having entered the room, '' youVe got a Colonel Cartwright here, 
haven't youV" 

" Yes." 

"Ah! Wlio is he^lo you know?" 

" I only know that hia name's Cart>\Tight; and that he's a colonel." 

" A gentlemanly man?" 

" Yes, and one of the right sort too. There's no mistake about him. 
He's been here now nearly a month." 

"Oh I indeed. What's he after here? do you know?" 

" Why, I don't exactly know ; but I should say, that he's either look- 
ing after a house, or paying his addresses to a laidy." 

" Oh! that's it. I see. He's got a horse here, hasn't he?" 

" Some gentleman's servant brought him one this morning." 

** A grey horse?" 

" Yes. Then you know something about him?" 

"Why, the fact is, my son Tom was with him this morning; and, 
of coiu-se, you know, I wanted to know who he was." 

" But that wasn't your son that had lunch 'with him, was it?" 

" Yes, that was him, Charley." 

** It was! Why, what a slap fellow he is!" 

" I believe you, my boy. He is a slap fellow! There's no mistake 
at all about him. But, I say, youVe no occasion to take any notice, 
you know, about my comin* here." 

" Not a bit of it. 

" Because, you know, I don't want him to hear I've been making in- 
quiries : you understand." 

" Pm awake." 

" Well, but, I say, when are you coming in to have a glass o'wine 
with me?" 

" Oh, I'll drop in one of these odd days." 

"Will you come to-night? Say you will." 

" What time?" 

" Oh, say eight or nine, which you like.'* 

" I can't come before nine." 

" Will you come then?" 

" I will." 

" That's a bargain. I shall expect you. Recollect, Charley, mum's 
the word." 

, Charley winked with great significance ; and Todd left the house in 
.tlie perfect conviction that the colonel was in reality what Tom had rc- 
litesented hifii U) be, " and no mistake." 

" All right. Tommy," said he, on bis return. " It's all right, my boy, 
j3ip^ leasU as far as it goes. Charley gives him an out-and-out character ; 
and thinks He's either lookin' out for a house here, or courtin'." 
, "Then I know which it is!" cried Tom: "he's a coiutin'; I'll tell 
you why., When I gave him the health of 3fr8, Colonel Cartwright, he 
smiled, ^n^ said there wasn^t one yet. That*s about it." 
^"'No. doubt." 

*^ iTiat's it, rU bet a million! Because, when I gave him the health 
oif ^er which is to be, he drank it as if he meatit to swallolv the glass. 
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" Well, now then, Tommy, all this here looks well : I haven't no doubt 
about it, mind you ; but the next move is to show George that there 
note." 

" Then we*ll start at once, shall we? Have you dined?" 

" Yes; I've had my dinner; but that's no odds. Polly! — Tell Joe to 
saddle the mare> my lass." 

"How strange things turn up," observed Tom. 

" They do, Tommy ; they do ; and I like the look o'this : I now think 
it'll turn up trumps." 

"I'm sure of it! As the colonel 5atd,— what does he want to be 
ashamed of me for? and if he is, what's the good of his holding out 
now? You should just hear him talk, that's all! When you do, I'll 
forfeit my life, if you don't come exact to the same point as me, that 
when the general nnds that he's friendly with us, he'll come round." 

" I wish he may. Tommy : not that / care much about him, but 
because it would make George more happy in her mind." 

" That's all / care about," cried Tom; "him and me I know should 
never set our horses' heads together. It's only for her sake I care a single 
button about him." 

"That's true, Tommy: that's true. But I say, my boy, have you 
been settin' here without anything to take? What'll you have? Here, 
PoUy!— What'llyou have?" 

"Have you got a bottle of sherry open?" 

" Yes, of course. And if I hadn't, what's the odds? But I have, 
and one of the right sort too— Georgiana's !" 

"Send I may live!" cried Tom; "how the colonel did like that 
sherry, to be sure!" 

" Did you give him some of that .*" 

"Yes; oh, you should have seen him! He smacked his lips, and 
snapped his eyes, and shook his head, and squinted at it! He's an 
out-and-outei', that fellow is, and no mistake.'* 

" He hasn't tasted such a glass of wine lately, / know." 

" He swore — that is to say, he didn't swear, but he declared he never 
tasted such a glass of wine before in all his life!" 

" I don't believe he ever did. I'd back it against all England.' . 

" I like it better and better every time I drink it," said Tom> as 
Polly placed the bottle before him ; " here's wishing that this dodge may 
answer." 

"Amen," cried Todd. "I'll diink that, Tommy, 'tfic aforesaid,. 
And now let's be off. Polly, tell Joe to look alive, there'iS a good 

lasa!" ■' ■ ; '''''' V; :'■' 

" The horses are waiting," said Polly,. 

" Very good. Now, we'll just drink, tte ^oloner^ good, liejaltlii and 
t^^n start" . . , . . 

,,: Tl'he colonel's health waf drunk, and they started,; anion the road, 
Tom explained minutely all tjiat had passed between. Jiira ai^d the ^blo^- 
nel at the Box. They were not, however, long on ' me rpad; .fof-ivhtTe 
Tw w^ . anxious to explain to Georgiana that her favpupte horse so 
well remwa^^iT^iinif 1^^ father panted to ascertain w}iet^f„tn^Jg^e- 
ral did or did not write that note. 
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On their arrival, Georgiana, as usual, flew to the door, hvA sliook 
hands with Todd, and took liis arm, and then walked with him into 
the parlour. 

"1 scarcely expected," she observed, "to have the pleiisnre of your 
company at dinner to-day." 

" 1 have dined, my dear," replied Todd, " but IVe something I want 
you to look at. Now, Tommy, whereas the note?" 

Tom felt in his waistcoat pockets, and couldn^t find it. He then felt 
in his trousers pockets, and then in his coat pockets, and then in all his 
pockets at once; but no!" 

" Why you surely haven't lost it!" cried Todd. 

" Not a bit of it. That's not lost!" replied Tom, as with a peculiarly 
thoughtful expression, he ransacked the whole of his pockets again. 
"It must be somewhere! Stop a bit: hold hard: perhaps it's iii my 
hat," he added, rushing from the room, but he found it not there ! 

" Tut, bless my life and soul !" cried Todd. 

"Hold hard:" said Tom, who kept searching with unexampled 
energy. "Now, don't fly off into a passion! It's somewhere, I know! 
It must be somewhere! But where,*^ he added, " I know iio more — no 
more than a baby unborn I" 

**Why, I wouldn't have lost it for a flfly-pun note!** cried Todd. 

" Nor would I. But ain't you got it?" 

"I have it! How should I have it? It couldn't hop out 6'your 
pocket into mine, could it?" 

"Don't suppose it could!" 

"Why, what's this," said Todd, as he drew forth the note. 

" There you are!" cried Tom. "There you are. NoiVj who's lost 
it ?" 

" But how came it there? I didn't put it in!" 

" If you didn't I didn't ! I'erhaps it put itself in." 

" And yet I s'pose I did too." 

" I shouldn't be surprised." 

" Well, so long as it isn't lost I don't care. But, Lor* bless mo, 
though, what a turn it gave me. Well!" he added, turning to Geor- 
giana, " now, my dear, I want you to tell me if you know whose hand- 
writing this is?" 

"Papa's!" cried Georgiana, as she glanced at the superscription. 

" But look inside, dear — look inside." 

Georgiana at once opened it. 

" Now, what do you think?" 

"Oh! 'tis his; yes, 'tis his." 

" Are you quite sure?" 

" Quite. Here is his name," she added, kissing it. " Here is his 
name. But what is all this about?" 

" AVe'll explain all that presently. All we want to know is, whether 
you are sure that that's the gcnerars handwriting?" 

" I am certain that it is — (juite cortahi. There cannot ])e a doubt 
upon the subject. Besides, here's his seal!" 

"I didn't look at that," said Tom, " I quite forgot that. Why, to be 
surc/^ he added, having inspected it. "There you are! ' Of course! 
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My buttons used to hare the same animal on *em— a cross *twixt a Mus- 
covy duck and a gi-itfin/' 

" Tom, dear," cried Georgiana, smiling. 

" Well, OS true as Tin alive it's a fact, you knowi You can*t make 
anything else of it, can you? /never see such a rum head in 7?iy life; 
it beats nature all into fits. I should like to see the mother of that var- 
ment much, rd have her stuffed, and — " 

" Torn, dear, don't go on so.'* 

" Oh! I wouldn't mind going to a little expense about her." 

** Come, Tomttiy, come," said Todd, " shut up, and let's attend a 
little to business." 

" But, surely," said Georgiana, " the horse you told me you were 
going to look at is not one of papa's horses?'* 

" Dbtiy!" replied Tom — "your old favourite, Dony !" 

" is it possible?" 

" Yes! — and \vheh t asked him if he'd like io come and live with me 
and carry his missis again, he laughed and nodded, and made his eyes 
sparkle, and almost said, * send I may live if I shouldn't.' " 

" Pretiy creature! But has papa sold it to that gentleman?" 

" No ; he Wants to sell it. That gentleman. Colonel Cartwrightj 's 
his friend." 

" i do tiot retnetnber the name.'* 

"Oh, but he 15 his friend; safe! Look here! — *Dear Cartwright!' 
And, what's thore, he knows you ! — ^he knew you in India, and knew 
Colonel Storr, and Miss Storr, and the whole boiling." 

" Indeed! I wish that I had recollected him when he called. I cer- 
tainly should tibt hiave left the room as I did." 

" Oh, yoiHl hav6 a lot of opportunities of making all that I'ight; I'll 
get him to come, if you like, and dine with us to-morrow." 

"I should indeed be most happy to receive him. But will he 
come?" 

"Will he! I'll bet a million of it! Why, George, he's one of the 
most out-and-out gentlemanly fellows I ever met with. tTeHl come, 
safe enough. But first now, how about Dony? Eh? WouldnH you 
like to have him?" 

" Why, dear, we do not want liim now." 

" But \vOuldn't you like to have liim?" 

" I certainly should ! But, then, I couldn't think, of exchanging 
Tartar for him.*' 

"That's riot the pint, my dear," observed Todd.^ "Ikixow you 
wouldn't like to part with Tartar, because he was my first present ! But 
that's not the pint. The pint is, shall we make friends with this Colonel 
Cartwright, which bears a capital character at the inn where he's stop- 
pin', and may persuade the gener«il to come round. If you tliink we 
ought to scrape acquamtance with him, why we can't, I think, do better 
than buy the horse, and pay him for it when he comes over to^ take a 
bit of dinner with us — " 

" That'll be about it!" cried Tom. " That's tlie dodge: for although 
he'd be safe to come over without that, still, we should then, make 
double sure of him; and. once get him here to have a bit o^ dvcccvK^^ 
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with us, and hear George talk, and play, and sing, he^d be sure to come 
constant, and then, you know, he*d bring the general round as nice as 
ninepence." 

" It all depends, my dear," returned Todd, " on whether you think 
we ought to make his acquaintance." 

"Oh, I should like to see and converse with him much I" cried Geor- 
giana; "as it appears he knew me in India, lais society would be de- 
lightful. It is true I do not remember him : but th.it is not extraor- 
dinary: I was young, very young, at that time." 

" That's exactly what he said !" cried Tom ; " * She doesnt reinemlfer 
me,' says he, * she was very young then — hardly older,' sajrs' Ikey* thaa^' 
another little girl I used to know there — I mean little Julia Stbrr."'* ■- 

" Then I should be indeed delighted to see him." » '• 

"Very good," said Todd; "then that pint's settled. I like the look - 
of it: I must say I do like the look of it, because I believe it^ll turn'- 
up trumps ; and as to the horse, why that can't make muoh diflft^ei^ce 
you know, cither way: but is it a tidy 'un. Tommy?" 

"An out-and-outer!" cried Tom. ■ ■ 

"It is indeed a beautiful creature," observed Greeorgiana; "to quiet, 
so docile, and so sagacious. If I had it now, I know what I should do- 
with it !" 

" What, my dear?" inquired Todd. " What would you like to do 
with it?" 

" I should like," replied Georgiana, " to make yoti a present of it. Oh ! 
it would suit you exactly; it is such a dear to canter 1" 

" Rajrther too spicy for me, I doubt." 

" Not a bit of it!" cried Tom. " No, not a ha'porth! it'll be the very 
thing! I never thought of that before : it'll suit you to a hair ; and then, 
send I may live, I say, won't you look populor?" 

" But what's to become o' the old mare?" cried Todd, " I don't like 
to part with her." 

" Part with her! — no. Let her retire from business, like her master. 
You can now and then treat her to a trot, you know, if you like, just to 
put her in mind of her former pleasures ; but let her retire to a respect- 
able piece of pastiu-e, vnth a stable attached to it, so that she'll be able 
to go in and out as she likes.'* 

" Well, I don't think I should feel quite at home, you know, mounted 
on such a spicy horse as that. However, we shall see." 

" But how extraordinary," observed Geoi-giana, " that this gentleman 
—being a friend of my father — shoWd call upon you — " 

"That's about the nimmest part of the business!" cried Tom. 
"But you'll see how it was, by-and-bye. I'll tell you alt about it 
from beginning to end. But, I say, isn't dinner ready?" 
" Yes, dear." 
" Then, let's have it." 

Geotrgxana rang the bell, and they alinost immediately sat dowti 'to 
dinner; and when Tom had explained to her all that had occitr^, 
it was decided that he should keep his appointment with .Minttand; 
and, having piu-chased the horse, invite him to dine with them ^n the 
morrow. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
tom's visit to jackson*s. 

, At the time appointed — ^half-past six — Tom returned to the White 
Hart; and having ascertained that Maitland had dined, was conducted 
at once to his room. 

" Punctual as the sun!" he exclaimed, as Tom entered. " You are not 
oi^y. a gentleman I find, but a man of business — sl combination rarely 
diaooverable," 

" Scarce, rather, eh?'* said Tom. "Not too many moving?" 

" Scarce! There is hardly one man in a million of whom it can be 
said that he possesses the characteristics of both." 

** I believe you! But what's the good pf not being both? That's 
what /want to know! What's the good of it? Them which is both 
shall be more populor anyhow, than them, you know, which aint!" 

** Why, of course ! You are quite right. What wine will you 
take?" 

" Oh, ril do as you do! I always like port after dinner. Here's to 
your jovial good health!" he added. " And now about the grey — " 

" Understand," interrupted Maitland ; "I should be extremely sorry 
to induce you to purchase the horse if you don't want him." 

" Oh, but I should like to have him! — and what's more, my little wife 
would like to have him, too! — so that's cooked. Send him over just 
wh^i you like; but I sha'n't give you a cheque till you come and dine 
with us." 

" You are very polite." 

" Well, then, when '11 you come? How are you fixed for to-morrow?" 

" I have no particular engagement!" 

" Then come and dine vnth. us." 

" I shall be most happy — " 

" No ceremony, you know! Pot luck! Will five suit you?" 

" Five is my usual houi*." 

" Then we'll say five. I told Greorge — that's my little wife — all about 
you ; and she 'U be so glad to have a little dust o' chat about old times End- 
things, you know, in India." 

" And I shall, indeed, be delighted to have a little conversation wi^ 
her." 

"I'm sure of it: I know it: for in conversation you'll find lier a 
regular stunner." 

"I have not the sligl^test doubt that I shall find her a most perfect lady." 

'^And no mistake!" cried Tom. "She's a blazer— what I call a 
blaqser--^ pay!'* he added, as Captain Crock passed on the opposite side 
of tbe. street. *M)o you know ^at there swell there?" 
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" What, Limr returned Maitland, colouring deeply. " That tall fellow 
in the pigeon-breasted coat? I have seen him before! Who is he?" 

"He's an article, he is: what / call an article! That's the swell 
which calls himself ' Captain' Crock — ^about as much of a captain as my 
grandmother was : he's a bonnet." 

" A bonnet?" 

" A picker up, you know." 

" A picker up?" 

" Ay, a thief, you know, which goes about picking up people, and 
taking 'cin to the gambling-houses to be robbed." 

'' Is it possible'^' cried Maitland, turning as pale as death. 

" I see you're not up to the dodges of these varment. That fellow 
would take your eye-teeth out, and look at you full in the fece. If you 
comi; across any of 'em, cut 'em dead: if they hang about you, kick 
'em: that's the only way to serve 'em. They're ten times worse than 
highway-robbers. I'd forgive a man which stopped me on the road; 
but as to them plundering scamps, they ought to be hanged* That 
fellow was afler me once ; but he soon found that that was no go. I 
wasn^t so green as all that comes to, neither ! I've made up my mind 
firm, that whatever else I may do, I'll nevet set foot in a gambling- 
house.'* 

" You are quite right," said Maitland, who clearly perceived the ex- 
pediency of altering his plans ; " you are perfectly right." 

" I know it," cried Tom ; " and no flesh shall ever tempt me." 

" I applaud your resolution ; for although some may win, many, I 
have no doubt, lose fortunes." 

" It would'nt bo so bad if the thieves played fair," observed Tom ; 
" but when they come to cheating, you know, it's a downright dead rob- 
bery. The varment '11 let you win at first, just to draw you : oh yes, 
they'll let you win at first ; but he which thinks he stands half a chance 
afterwards, can't be quite right in his head." 

" It would be a good plan," suggested Maitland, " to go in some even- 
ing and win a good sum ; and then, having won all they'd allow you 
to win, cease to play." 

"It would serve 'em just right," returned Tom, "that's certain ; but 
I'd never darken their doors. I never did, and I never will." 

" You are quite right, quite right," said Maitland. " It's best not to 
do so." 

" Thcfe's no knowing what it might lead to!" cried Tom. " That's 
the way to look at it. There's no knowing what it might lead to ! If 
a man becomes a gambler, you know, it's ail up with him: he's never 
worth a button after that. Look at that wretch now, that Captain Crock, 
which just passed us! What is he? He dresses populor and spicy, of 
courso ; but what is he? A blackleg, a swindler, a varment, and a thief. 
If he's got a wife, what must she think of him? Ain't he a glaring dis- 
grace to his sex? What does he care a])out who's robbed and ruined, 
so long as he pockets a share of the spoil? Why, rather than be such a 
wretch as that, I'd go out and gather the muck ofi" the roads. He'd hav(j 
got hold pf me if I hadn't been awftke, and what for? To skin nie : to 
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plunder me of every blessed pound I had in the world. The varment! 
And supfpose he'd succeeded : suppose he'd brought me and my poor 
Greorge to beggat'y : I should ha' gone raving mad ; she'd ha' died with 
a broken heart; and what would he have cared? Nothing! Ought 
such a wretch as that to be suffered to crawl upon the face of the 
blessed earth? Is such a varment fit to live?" 

" He must be a villain," returned Maitland, whom Tom's homely elo- 
quence had touched. " He mtist be." 

" A viliain! There, if he was going to be hanged to-morrow morning, 
and I could, by holding up my finger, save him, — ^I don't mean to say I 
mightn't do it J I won't say I mightn't: I might; but if I did, it would be 
to send him clean out of nature among the Hottentots of the wilderness ; 
where they've neither got a penny in their pocket, nor a pocket to put a 
penny in. That would cure him. He might try to pick them swells 
up if he liked: if he picked up the lot, the odds Wouldn't be much: but 
as to his living in civilised nature, among men which have tin to lose, he 
shouldn't do it! I only just wish I had the management of him. Fd 
sferve out the rascal, aiid not only him : I'd serve out the whole boiling 
of 'femi^-transport 'em alll-^^for they're all thieves alike ; they all live by 
picking pockets ; they'll all of them plunder you, and look you in the face. 
So you be on your guardj that's all ?" 

" I will be." 

"If they eoffle up and smirk, and want to get into chat with you, look 
at 'em fierce ! That's enough. You'll see with half an eye what they are, 
beeauee lio real gentleman, you know^ scrapes acquaintance in that 
way;" 

"Of course not," said Maitland ; "you ate perfectly right. I feel 
obliged to yoU fbr giving me this caution. But come, pass the witie. 
Will you have a cigar?'* 

" With all my heart!" replied Tom. I should like one." 

Cigars were accordingly ordered; and as Maitlatid dexterously 
prompted Tom to relate ievery circumstance of importance that had oc- 
curred to him sinoe his marriage, he rattled away until half-past nine, 
when he left, and returned to his father. 

" Well^ Toinniy, Iny boy!" cried Todd, as Tom entered. " Will the 
Colonel dine with us?" 

"Of dcrurse," Replied Toin; "like an out-and-out trump as he is. 
He'll send the grey over in the morning, and be there himself at five." 

" Will yoti tAke this seat, sk?" said the waiter at the White Hart, 
who had kept his efigdgetnett with Todd* 

"Not A bit cjf it, Charley,'* replied Tom. "No, doti't move for me: 
I'll sit here. When we meet in this manner, we meet as friends : all 
equal, yoU know* and ho nonsetiSe. Tip us the bottle, Charley. Now 
then, governor, where do you keep your cigars?" 

" There they are, my boy, just behind you." 

" Will you have one of mine, sir?" inquired Charles. 

"Yes," replied Tom> " with fell my heart. Is there anything parti- 
cularly populor about 'em?" 

'' m ^^ 'm agalnfet tb^ fieldr 

q3 
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"You will? Where did jofu buy 'emr 

" I bought 'em of a commercial gent., and Fye got about half a box 
left. If you like 'em, sir — and I'm sure you will — ^I shall be happy to 
make you a present of the lot." 

^ Tou don't mean that?" 

'' I shall feel most proud." 

''Then you're a trump: but I won't take 'em from you. Tell me 
where I can buy a few boxes like 'em — the same sort, you know — and 
111 say something to you. But I say, Charley, my friend, the colonel, 's 
a good tort, eh?" 

'' He's an out-and-outer, sir. There's no mistake about him." 

" He speaks very highly of you." 

i( "^ell, I don't know, sir: of course, I always try to give good satis- 
faction. But he's a gentleman, and no mistake. If he wanted to 
borrow a fifty pun' note, he should have it, with all the pleasure in 
life." 

'' And be safe, too." 

'' Of course, sir! But Fm only saying, if he did, he should have it." 

''Exactly. Oh! 1 understand. But, I say, is there nothing going 
on in the town here? You all seem to be most unpopulorly dull." 

" We are dull," replied Charles; "precious dull." 

" But don't you have any social meetings, now, of a night?" 
^ "Oh, there's always a capital party up at Jaclaon's: they always 
have life enough there. 

" I should like to go in some night," observed Tom, ai Polly called 
Todd from the bar. " What do you say ; will you go up there with us?" 

" I should feel most proud, sir; but when?" 

" Oh, what do you say to going up now, just for change?" 

" But how are we to manage it? You don't want the governor to 
know, I suppose?" 

" Not a bit of it." 

"Well, then, I'll tell you what do: you leave as soon as you like, 
and stop there ; and send one of the men down to say I'm wanted. I 
can't well leave just yet, without being sent for." 

" But won't the governor smell a rat, think you? Not that I care a 
bit about it ; only perhaps, you know, it '11 be as well." 

" I understand. If you send a man down, and tell him to send word 
in I'm wanted — merely that I'm wanted — ^that '11 be all right enough." 

"Now, Tommy," cried Todd, on re-entering the bar; "time's gettin' 
on, Tommy. It's near ten, you know, my boy: think of Georgiana!" 
. , , ** All right," returned Tom. " You can tell Joe, if you like, to bring 
ijie horse round ." 

J ., '"Joel" shouted Todd, highly pleased with Tom's promptitude, which, 
in such cases, was certainly imiisual. "Now, then; the horse! Look 
fljUv^! I sav, Tommy," he added; "let's have a tidy feed, you know, 
to-morrow !' 
, , ;,".9eorgp, of course, '11 see about that. Them's things, you know, I 
f)eji^er interfere with.** 

" No, I know, Tommy ; but, you know, as it's the fir$t t^e — " . 



^* 'fhat *ll be all right; leave that to her: and now then, governor, 
give US a toast." 

" Well," said Todd, as he re-filled his glass ; " I'll give you tlie health 
ofGeorgiana: God bless her!" 

" That's my little wife," said Tom, turning to Charles. " She's a 
good sort, she is, and no mistake." 

"She is a good sort," added Todd; " an out-and-out sort! I'll back 
her against all flesh. Do you know her, Charley?" 

" No ; I can't say that I do." 

" You should see her, that's all! She's a regular angel! My little 
girl, which went off in a decline, and which is now happy in heaven, 
would ha' been the very image of her. Here's her good health!" 

" I'll drink it," said Charles, " with all- my heart ! And now," he 
added, having emptied his glass, "I'll give you the health of Mr. 
Thomas." 

" Bravo!" exclaimed Todd. " Tommy, good health to you!" 

" Thank you," said Tom. " And now, Charley, my boy. 111 give you 
the governor's good health. He's a rum 'un, but a good 'un." 

"All right," cried Todd; "and when you've dnmk that health, I'll 
give you another. I'll give you the health of a trump, and that's 
Charley." 

"Gentlemen," said Charles, as he rose, and trembled violently — 
" Gentlemen, I rise on this occasion to return you my most grateful 
thanks for the honour you've done me in drinking my health. I'm an 
humble individual, and a man of few words, and so I can't express the 
feelings I feel as I wish ; but to be in such company as I'm in now, it's 
about the proudest moment of my life. Gentlemen, it has been said 
that — gentlemen, I have heard it uttered — ^I have heard it, gentlemen, 
and it's an old saying and a true one — I'm a man of few words. — Gen- 
tlemen, I haven't the scholarship of some men, and so you must take 
the will for the deed, and I drink, in return, all your very good healths." 

" Bravo!" cried Tom, " bravo! Send I may live, you ought to be one 
of our members of Parliament." 

" Can't come it," said Charles. " Safe to stick in the mud." 

" Not a bit of it! You do it capital." 

" The horse is at the door, sir," said Polly. 

"All right. Well, ta-ta, governor; good-bye Charley." 

" Give my love to Georgiana," said Todd. , 

" Safe!" cried Tom, and immediately lef^ them. 

" Well," said Todd ; " what do you think of him noW?" 

" What do I think of him, sir?" returned Charles. "He's ^ust the 
very sort of trump I like. No nonsense about him,.youkhoW!-7-right up 
and down straight, open-hearted and free! — thafs the soft of iswell for 
my money." 

" He certainly is an out-and-outer, though I say it. But cdme, Char- 
ley, come, — help yourself." 

" All right, sir. I can't be doing better than I am. A capital glass 
of wine this, and no mistake. But I say, Mr. Todd," he a(|ded ; J*'if'it*s 
a fair question, are you going to retire f5f6m buslriesi?" ' ^ ' 
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" Yes, Charley, yes ; IVe had pretty well enough pf it. Tm going to 
cut it as soon as Polly and young Meadows splice." 

" Oh, indeed! Then are you going to give the house up to them?" 

"Yes; Polly's been a good girl, and Sam's a sU-ady fellow 5 §0 1 
thought as I didn't want to slave a^y longer, I couldn't do better than 
give the business up to 'em, and let 'em have a fair start." 

" Well, that's very kind of you." 

" AVhy, you see — ^" 

" You are wanted, sir, please," said Polly, who, at thi? moment, (^ened 
the door. 

"Who? I?" inquired Charles. 

" Yes, a man came to say you were wanted, and went off again like a 
shot." 

"But I say, Charley, must you go directly?" crjed Todd. ""VVon't 
by-and-bye do?" 

" I doubt not." 

" Well; but I'm sorry you're going so soon. It's quite right j business, 
of course, must be attended to. But when '11 you look in again?" 

" Oh, I'll run in in a night or two." 

" You must bo quick about it, you know. I shall be off in a WjBek or 
ten days." 

" So soon as that I Well, then,xl'll tell you what I'll do. To-morrow 
night, I know you'll be engaged — ^I'U drop in the night after." 

" Do, Charley, do. Good night." 

" Good night." 

Charles then left; the house and went to Jackson's, where he found 
Tom waiting for him in the bar, surrounded by several singularly- 
dressed individuals, who were anxious to ascertain who and what he 
was. 

" Well, old boy," he cried, as Charles entered ; " how did you manage 
to getaway?" 

" All right, sir," replied Charles. " No more suspicion than if he'd 
seen me going up to bed." 

" Well, what shall we have?— A bottle of port?" 

" I'll leave it to you, sir; whatever you like." 

" Well, you've been drinking port, and so have I; let's hi^ar.e it." 

" Shall we have it here or in the other room? We shall hear a song 
or two, if we go in there." 

" Then, let's go. Tell 'em to send the \m^e in." 

Charles did so, and then led him into a room, in whiclj there was a 
party of about forty, composed of training grooms, jockeys, and touters. 

" An artful lot here," said Tom, privately, to Charles. 

" Artful, sir! — I believe you. They're all art. Look at 'em — ^that '11 
tell you at once what they are. Down to every move on the boan^. 
Look at that lot there a-top; one's jifeard to open his mouth, lest the 
others should jump down his throat. Do you see that swell there to the 
left,? That's a tout. See how anxious he is to catch every word that's 
Wiid by the grooms and the jockeys around him." 

^ But how do them fellows live? That pu2^es me. They're ^l^ffff^ 
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loiipging about the place ; they always seem to have nothing to do, and 
yet they've always got plenty of tin. How do they make it?" 

" ril tell you. Take that fellow there as a sample. He's been sent 
down here from Manchester, where there's more betting going on, per- 
haps, than in any other town out of London. Well, he's sent down here to 
look after the horses, and pick up all the information he can. If a horse 
turjjs up lame, he sends word directly to those who employ him, ^d 
who set to work at once, and bet against that horse." 

" I see ; before the thing becomes generally known." 

" lExactly." 

" And how do they pay him?" 

"Oh, they give him, perhaps, two oj* three pound a-week certain ; 
but if he should happen to make a hitf why they'll give him a himdr<^^ 
or two as a present." 

" Indeed 1— So much as that?" 

" I've known 'em give a man like that five hundred pound for a piece 
of information. And it's answered their purpose, too, because, perhaps, 
they've made five, or even ten thougand by it. For instance : we'll say 
there^s a race coming off in a day or two. Well, the parties in London 
or Manchester — no matter where— say Manchester — stand to win ten 
thousand pound on the first favourite. Well, the tout ascertains when 
the horse '11 be tried, and he goes and sees him tried, and if he finds he 
breaks down, you know, or can't go the pace, or live the distance — away 
he cuts — stands for no repairs — ^up he goes to London, and then down 
to Manchester, and tells the parties of it, who make no more to do but 
set to work, you know, and lay the odds to any amoimt : and not only 
hedge ofi* all their money but stand to win, perhaps, twenty or thirty 
thousand on a downright dead certainty, before the fact of the horse 
having broken do^vn becomes known to any but these parties beyond 
the stable." 

" And these parties are sure to win?" 

" Safe! — they can't help it; they can't be ofi" winning." 

" If the horse turns up dead lame, the bets stand?" 

" Of course I Audit's then that the tout makes his market: it's then 
that he pockets the tin ; for a man don't mind giving, say five hundred 
pound for a piece of information, if he makes ten or twelve thousand 
by it." 

" But I thought that the horses were always tried in private." 
" So they are !" 

" Then, how can these touters see 'em tried?" 

" I'll tell you how they do it. They're always on the look out, of 
course. Very well. Say a race is coming off in a couple of days. Well, 
to-night, you know, do^vn comes Lord So-and-so, the owner of the first 
favourite. Well, he don't want it to be known that he's here ; but di- 
rectly he comes down the tout gets hold of the information some how— 
there's many ways of doing it — sometimes a five pound note '11 go a good 
way. Well, he hears that Lord So-and-so's down, and he knows what 
he's come for : he knows he's come down to try his horse. Well, be- 
fore it's light in the morning he goes and take9 his glas8«-*throiigh 
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which he can even see whether the jockej*s got spuirt cub taf il^ a 
couple of miles cff, and plants himself, sometimes in a ditch ^ imd 
sometimes in a tree, a mile or two, you know, from the trying doKKt^i' 
and there waits secure till the horse comes out, and then sees him ti^6d= ' 
unobserved. If anything^s wrong, as I said before, away he icuts aortte 
the country, and if all's right, or better than he thought foi*, he vnAUm 
off at once to let 'em know. IVe known these touts to get the rh^riktiz 
through waiting about in a field all night; IVe known Vm eveii to 
catch their death ! for, if they can learn, >vithin a little; when a' htrtse is 
to be tried, they don't stick at trifles — they will, if it's pos^ble, see the " 
trial somehow." 

"Well, in case of any accident," said Tom, "it's a safe game for* 
those who employ 'em at all events !" ■ . • 

" Safe ! I believe you. It is a safe game. And that's how money^s made." 

At this moment silence was commanded for a song, to whidi Tom 
and Charles, with the rest, sat and listened; afler which, a toa^ was 
given, and then another song; and when Tom perceived that the botUe 
was nearly empty, he and Charles left the room and returned to the bar, 
in which several persons were playing at loo, which at that particular 
period, and in that particular part of the country, was termed " Knock.'* 

" Charley; you'll join us?" said one of the party. 

" Not to-night," replied Charles. 

" Oh! have a knock in for an hoiu* ! Perhaps your friend will join 
us to?" 

" What are you playing?" 

" Only eighteen-penny ! quite harmless." 

" Do you feel inclined to have a knock in for an hour?" said Charles, 
addressing Tom. 

" I don't understand much of the game." 

" Oh, it's simple enough. The first round '11 show you all about it." 

" Well ! I don't mind sitting down for an hour." 

They accordingly joined the party at once, and Tom held most extra- 
ordinary hands. Sometimes he held the ace, king, and queen, and some- 
times the king, queen, and knave. He was seldom indeed without two 
good trumps, and therefore almost invariably loo'd those who stood. 
There never was a game more completely in ^vour of one man: for let 
the cards be shuffledhow they might, he was certain to " knock in," and 
win. 

At length, when he had won between fifty and sixty pounds, the 
losing parties became angry, and began to insinuate that this was ascri- 
able to no " run of luck," but to some sleight of hand, but this was no 
sooner intimated broadly, than Tom rose, and throwing up his cards ; 
said, " I'll tell you what it is ; you arc strangers to me, but I'll tell 
you what it is; if any man dares to tell me to my teeth that I cheat 
or play imfairly, or come any hanky-panky dodge, I'll knock him 
down. I've had a run of Iuck, it is true; but I've taken the <^rd8 
as they were dealt; I have'nt even touched 'em till it came to my turn; 
but now, — although I could again, with these cards, sweep the board- 
since it's come to this, Til plav no more.'* 



:^' 01^ let^s go on now !'* cried one. 

r^'f Not to your knowledge. You won't catch me touching another card 
to^ightk X don't play for the purpose of winning money. As &r as 
that'91 concerned I don't care a button about whether I win or lose ! It 
makes no odds to me. To prove to you it don't, let me tell you thait 
my name's Todd, and I don't care who knows it." 

" What, the squire ?" inquired one of the party of Charles. 

** Yes," replied Charles, " He'd do nothing wrong." 

'^ I'm sure of it I we are all of us sure of it. Come sir, play again 
sir! never mind a jc^e." 

'^ A joke, I like a joke as well as any mortal flesh ; but this was'nt 
meant as a joke. More the t'other. But whether it was or not, my word's 
my bond ; I'll stand half-a-dozen of champagne if you like, but I'll not 
toudk ^mother card to-night, if I know it." 

*' Half-a-dozen, sir?" inquired the landlord. " Nobody believes that 
you'd play unfair; besides, at this game you couldn't do it. Shall I 
bring it in now, sir?" 

" Yes," replied Tom, who withdrew to a side table with Charles, as 
the party went on with the game. '^ JUalf-past two !" he added, looking 
at his watch. "I say Charles, "what's the time by you?" 

" I want about five-and-twenty minutes to three." 

" Tut! I'd no thought of its being so late. I say, Charley, you 
know the go of the house; just tell 'em to bring round my horse, will 
you? there's a good fellow." 

Charles, on the instant, did so; and the 'landlord brought in the 
champagne: and when Tom had paid for it, and drank a couple of 
glasses, he said, " Grood night I" Idl the house, sprang into the saddle, 
and hastily galloped off home. 

Georgiana, who had been for some hours in a state of anxiety the 
most intense — ^filled with a thousand apprehensions, and conceiving a 
thousand accidents — no sooner heard him dash up to the gate, than she 
fervently exclaimed, " Thank heaven, he is safe!" and, having rang 
the bell, rushed out to meet him. 

^^ Dear Tom" — she cried— "Oh, I'm so happy! so happy J*' she ^ 
added, bursting into tears. 

"I know it's wrong," said Tom; "I know it's too bad; but don^' 
seold me," i 

" Scold you, my love!" ' 

^^ I'd no notion at all of its being so late." 

" I do not care about that^ dear! now I kncnv that you're safe, I'm ' 
content" .1'' 

^ Safe!" cried Tom. '^ I'm as right as a tiivet; But don't xn'y; if ycnr 
do, I shall think you're very angry.". . ; : J A^n:>. 

'"I'm not angry; indeed I am not: Via only overjoyed '<at»y0U^f 
relutn. You met with no accident, Tom, dear?" ^ ; ' { - t :r> 

/^Acoidenti not a bit of itl except, indeed, the accident df bcingi' 

kept ou^ late." ' '"''^ ;^ t ^u 

--">Th«i I'm h^)py." ■ :f?;j-- a'-a tirr! 

"Do you forgive me then, at oncey Avithoot any blowing upt^ ^ ji ooai^ 
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Georgiana kissed him passionately ; and he called her ap '^ ou]t*and- 
oift tnunp:" aud vrhen she ha4 made him eat t}ie ))reast pi^ a cbfcken, 
and he had made her t^e a glass of mulled lyine) he tola her ^f^ 
He knew she was " Nothing but ^ good ^un,'' embraced her foi^j^ fim 
sent ^er up to bed. 



CHAPTJEB XXni. 
todq'9 lecture. 

EjLEiY the following mprning ^he general rode over to ](^ew|)i«rket, 
and, pn l^is arrival, s^nt a note — which he had previously writt^i 
to Maitland-^own to the W^te H^rt. IVfaitland was th^fx at bf]^- 
fast; but having opened the i^.ote — ^in Ay)iich the genera^ had merely 
said that he shonild be happy to p&e )um— -l^p fin^she^ wfth §iU con- 
venient spee,di ap^ ^^^t up to the Jutland Arnis. 

" Well, Maitland," cried the general, extending bis haxfd ; " 4ny ne|r8? 
Have you seen him?" 

*^ Oh, yes," replied Maitland ; " he has purchased the borsje. Ifi- 
dependently of whiph, Tni to have the honour qf dining yfith him fo- 
day, at five." 

" Bravo! bravo I Then he's saije." 

'^ Why, he'll require ^onae management. I^e is not tp be paug}it 
in the usual way. Altbough vulgar in the extreme, and as vai^ as a 
peacock, he is not exactly a fool. In the first place, ^p has Qiadp izp bis 
mind never to enter a gaming-house." 

^^Made up his mindl'* said the general, with a sneer, -^^it, of 
course, you'll soon cause him to change his mind, such a mind a^ it is?" 

" Why, on that particular point, he must be nnrsed. I ascertained 
that last evening. But Fll very soon get him into the ring; if npjt 
in that way, in some other. Fve conceived a scheme by whicl^ I feel 
quite sure I shall be able to wo^k ];dni. Bui;, of course, this is npt to 
be done all at once. He is passionately foi^d pf horses, I iind. He 
fancies that he knows as much about a horse as any man in England*" 

" And certai^y, as far a^ thi^t }b concerned, I do not believe ttat 
there are many men in England who know much more. He's ^ 
excellent judge of a horse." 

'* He may be; but let me get Imn into the betting-ring, and ajl hiji 
judgment yrill go for nothing. There are ways of working tji.e oracle. 
* The race is not always to the swift.* Sometimes a man's judgment 
operates against him by prompting him to depend upon that alone. The 
best judge of a horse is more easily wof kpd sometimes than a ma^ who 



jfjiqwa nothing about one. He's to \>e p[ianage4; but, as I said htf9re, 
it is not to be done all at once.'' 

" But have you, or have you not, made up your min4 to stick to 
him?" 
" I have.'' 

" Then I'm satisfied. He knew the horse, of cpiurse?" 

'' In a moment: an4 ^he horse kne>v jiim. I sent it over t)iis morning. 
He has not paid me for it. He told me that he "jvould not gjlye jne a 
cheque until I vent over to dine with him. When I receive it, Til 
forward it to you. 

''No, don't do tl^tj keep it. I'll m^ke yqu a preient, not of the 
cheque, but of the horse*'^ 

" No, no ; 1 sh^ll sepd the cheque over to you." 

'' This a^air, you say, will take some time ; tl^erefore^ ke/ep the j^eque ; 
you xpay want it: at ^1 eventa, l^eep it imtil you know whether you 
are likely to want it or no^." 

" Very well ; that'll do : I shall know piore about him to-night, of 
course; but I'm an immense favourite, I find, already." 

'' That's the yrretch's father," cri<ed the genera)^ as 'poddy with an jex- 
pression of anger, rode pasjt on bfjs old mare. 

" Is iA(rf the man?" 

'^ That's the father of my son-in-lj%wI the old scoundrel! I should 
glory in seeing them all -come to the dog!?. However, now I know the 
immediate resuU of your fir3t interview witji that respectabla |^yi- 
jdual's cub, perhaps you will give mp ^ fev of the details?" 

** Oh, I'll explain them with pleasuret" cried Maitland, whq pro- 
ceeded at once to relate all that had occurred; in a style well calculated 
to strengthen the general's feelings of contempt. 

While Maitland was thus amusing the general, and playing his own 
peculiar game, Tom arrived at th^e box. and^ having dismounted, took 
Georgiana's hand ; and while gazing at her, tears sprang into his ej^^ 
as he said, "/'//talk to him! I won't have it! Where is he? I'll 
make him ashamed of himself. It's disgraceful." 

/< What may you mean?" inquired Georgiana, anxiously. 

*.* I mean, my deai', it musn^t be, and shan*t be.. I won't have you 
served so. "'fyhere is he?" 

.*.* Well, goy;ernor," crie4 Tom, as he entered the room. 

" Here, I want to speak to you, §ir, in pjiv^te." 

" In private," cried Tom; why, what'^ up now?" 

*.* What's up sir! It is what's up!" " 

" JFjor heaven's sake," said Qeorgiaoa, " what is the matter?" 

^' I know all about it. Flesh can't deceiye me. Vou haven't had 
your natteral rest ! I know it." 

*> Oh diat's of no import^ce ; indeed it is not." 

" I know better my desur I It's a growin' evil. The tuotion of such an 
unnatteral hour, — the notion of three o'clock 1 I say the notion. Here, 
I want to talk to you sir, in the garden." 

" Don't scold him," said Greorgiana. " Don't scold hiin this time ; he 
never kej^ o^ kte before, ai^ I'm sipp j^ was qmte by accident." 



" Not a bit of it my dear; not a bit of it!" Here, he added, on leaving 
the room, " I've got something to say to you particular." 

Tom winked at Georgiana, and followed. 

" Now, Tommy," said Todd, on reaching the gaiden. 

" Well," said Tom, " what have you got to say? You know I was 
out rather late last night; who — " 

^* Rather late! Send I may live, three o'clock, rather late." 

"Well, very late, then. But who told you?" 

" Never you mind who told me, Tommy ; don*t you at all fret yourself 
about that. I was told, and what's more, I know where you was ; and 
more than all, I know, Tommy, what you was up to; now hold hard a 
bit, just look here : in the first place, "Have'nt 1 over and over jigain 
heard you say that you'd made up your mind not to gamble?" 

" I've said that I'd never set foot in a gambling-house!" 

VA gamblin'-house! Why what do you mean? What's a gamblin'- 
house but a house where there's gamblin'? Isn't every house agamblin'- 
house pray, where there's gamblin' goin' for'ard." ^ 

" Not a bit of it. A gambling -house is a house express for gambling, 
and nothing but gambling. That's what / call a gambling-house." 

" So do I ! But they're not the only gamblin'-houses goin' ; I ain't 
lived all these years without knowin' that. I call Jackson's a gamblin'- 
house. There's gamblin' goin' for'ard there every night, and that, too, 
among a set o' blacklegs and touters." 

" Well, but I wasn't what I call gambling, last night." 

" Not gamblin' I You was playing at Knock. Don't you call that a 
gambUn' game? You won fifty or sixty pound. Don't you call that 
gamblin'? It won't do, Tommy: I know I'm right! One thing, Tommy, 
leads on to another; and now hold hard again. Just you look here. 
You ought to be a gentleman. Very well. Now then, a gentleman 
you know. Tommy, which is a gentleman, ain't got no sly ways about 
him." 

" You don't mean to say I've got any sly ways, do you?" 

" Just you shut up for one moment, and don't fly off into a passion; 
I don't want to vex your sentiments. What I say. Tommy, I say for 
your own good, and when I say that you was sly last night, I want you 
to take it in the right p'int o' view. Now, look here, when you left me 
with Charley, you made me believe you was going straight home, when 
you knew you was going to Jackson's! That's w^hat I call sly." 
" How do you know that I knew it?" 

" Tommy, no flesh can get over me; I know it was all arranged be- 
tween you; I know it was fixed that you should send for Charley. I 
know it ; and as such Tommy, I shall never respect that there young 
man again." 

"It wasn't his fault; besides, I'm not exactly a kid! and you don't 
mean to think that when I want to go anywhere just for an hour or so, 
I'm to come and ask you?" 

" No, Tommy, no ; I want nothin' o' that. You are now your own 
master. You can go where you like. I don't mean to say you'd no 
right to go to Jackson's last night for all me ; but I do mean to say, that 
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the way you did go was a sly way. I want to see you act like a gen- 
tleman, Tommy. I want to see you open and straightforward. Not that 
I care, as far as I am concerned, about your leavin' me as you did last 
night — not a button! But, depend upon it, Tommy, such company as 
you met there '11 do you no good. You may win fifty or sixty pound 
one night, and lose fifty or sixty the next, and then win it again, 
and then lose it again, and so keep on winnin' and loosin', and if evei^ 
you come off a winner at last, what good does it do you? It only leads 
you into bad habits, and sinks you in the eyes of the world. And 
then, that half dozen o' champagne," 

"Did Charley tell you all this?" cried Tom, fiercely. "Because if he 
did, I'll kick him. Was it him?" 

" No, Tommy, no ; it was not. I haven't set eyes on him since last 
night. But, do you think, Tommy, that in a place like Newmarket, 
you can say or do anything in a public-house without havin* it talked 
about? Not a bit of it! It's safe to be carried all over the town. But, 
as I was sayin', about that champagne. Now, don't take what I say 
amiss, because that ain*t worth while; but you might as well have 
thrown the money into the gutter. Look here. Suppose you'd given 
the money that that champagne cost you to some poor shiverin' wretch 
in the street. Don't you think you'd ha' done much more good wth it? 
Wouldn't you ha' seen the tears start from his eyes? Wouldn't you ha' 
choked him with gratitude? Wouldn't he ha' thought that some angel 
from heaven had sent you to snatch him from despair? — ^and wouldn't, 
you ha' felt much more happy? I don't mean to say that a man is 
bound to give away all his substance ! No, Tommy, no ; more t'other. 
But his natur' is softened, and his feelin's is pleased when he thinks of the 
poverty-stricken, and gives 'em that, which if he spends it, don't do him 
a mite o' good. But, settin' all this, you know, aside, there's one pint, 
which is the very pint after all. There's Georgiana." 

"Well," said Tom, impatiently; "and what's that to anyhtdy? If 
I've made the thing all right with her, what has anybody else got to 
do with it?" 

" Tommy, my boy! I'm not quarrellin' with you! You shouldnH 
take what I say amiss. Look at her I She is your wife, and an out- 
and-out angel of a wife she is. There's not many wives like her, 
Tommy, T can tell you that. If you'd some, they'd walk in and blow up, 
and bounce about, and slam the doors, and look black, and keep on 
knaggin' till all was blue! She's the t'other— quite the t'otlier. But, 
look you here. When you're out late o' nights — " 

"Well, but this is the first time I have been out late!" 

" I know ; but look here. Take last night for a sample. Tommy. 
What must ha' been her feelin's? There she was — ^I know it as well a^s 
if I'd seen it — ^frettin' and stewin', and thinkin' all sorts of things ; some- 
times fearin' you'd broken your neck, and sometimes fancy in' — ^you 
know what — for there's no knowin' what wives think about. Tommy, 
you know, when they're sittin' up for their husbands." 

" I don't believe such a thought ever entered hey he^d," 
• " Well, I hope not. Tpmm^," . 
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" She'll too good herself to think anything o' that." 
'' Well, eren supposia' she didn't^ there she was — wretched/ itiiserabtef 
fhll of alarm. Now, ought such an ahgei as she is, Tommj-^ught dic^ 
to be Stored sd for notMn'?" 

"Now, look here, goremor. Til tell you what it is: I know it's 
wrong, and that's enough, and it ain't worth while to say another w<H!d 
about it;" 

"Well then, Tommys 1*11 say no more; but I wish yoii'd make me 
hdppy." 

" What do you mean?" 

" Why, I wish you'd promise me faitkftdj that you'd neirer §3 to 
Jackson's again.'* 
*^ Wdl, IVe no particular wish to go agaiui" 
" Then \^ill you promise me you won't?" 
<< Teil,- 1 iirill." 

** Then you'fe a truxnp. Give us jrour handj and don't let's say a 
word more about it. You mustn't be angry, you know, because I men- 
tioned the m^fctter^ Tommy." 
" Angry?'* 

" What I medn j you know^ iSj you mustn|t take it ami^s : because, 
whili I say to ydu^ I don't say in any kind of a quarrelsome spirit, but 
merely; ydtl knoW, for yout own good) of course; and as I want to selj 
you ha|^jr aild bdnifortable at home^ and as I know you ban't be if yon 
fbrin a (sdnnexion ^th snch scdmp^ as them^ I thought I*d better 
mentitm it td f^ at onee^ that you niight see the folly of goin* too 
far;** 

" All fightj'* said Tbtti ) " I know what Jrou mean. I herer intended 
to kee^p it Upj df bdurse ; but you won't catch me going to Jackson's 
agkin.** 

" That's right, T^ommy j stick but io that, and you'll do.'*' 
" But I sily, you knowj not a Word td George about Where I wte, or 
what I Was dding.** 

" Why, what do you take me for? A lunatic? I wouldn't have her 
know it for the World. No, Tonimy , no ; I ain't lived all these years 
without kttdwin* a trick worth two o' that, neither.' But come^ let's go 
in. Sh^'s been lookin' through that window fifty timds; She's a wife. 
Tommy, she isj and ho mistake-^a regular out-and-outer. But^ I say^ 
has the colonel sent the horse?" 

" Yes,'* replied Tom; " he sent it just before you came/' 
" Then we'll go and have a look at it presently! Wfe must go in firtt 
and speak to George." 

As they Walked towards the house, Georgiana came to meet them, 
and having patted Todd's cheek playfully, said, " Now I know that you 
have been scblding him too mUch.'* 
''Not at allj" replied Todd; " Have I, Tommy?— now have I?" 
" Why, y6ix did wdlk in at first, you kuowj a little above a bit*" 
" Well, it's aU right ndW, ain't it?'* 
" Oh, yes." 
"Well/' 8ai4 Geor^ana; addressing TQdd| " it W(|8 tery gmel of youj 
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but as you have not quite broken his heart, I suppose you expect to be 
forgiven. But, indefeid, I did not wish to hnte another Trbrd daid upon 
thb subject." 

" Then," said todd, " ddn't let's day another word about it now. If s 
all settled — all right-^ahd the iifext thix% 1 \^aht is, to look at your 
fevourite horse." 

" You meah your horse, do you hot?" 

" Why, I don*t know. I doubt I shan't feel ^iitctly ^t hoiiie upon 
his back ; but we shall see." 

" Harry," cried Tom, " just bring out thie grcyj Will you?" 

The groom thus addressed, at ohbe enteted th^ stable, and soon re- 
appeared with Adonis. 

" There you are," said Tom. " What do ybu think of him, eh?" 

** Think!" repHed Todd, « why, I think his's a rufn 'uii." 

" Bayiher populor, eh?" 

" He's a beauty. Fifty, did you say, Tomiriy?" 

" Is he dear at that?" 

"Dear! He's dog chfeap." 

"Just give him a turn, Harry. There you are! That's about it! 
There's action, if you like, there; ain't therfe? Spicy, rather, eh? What 
do you think of him now?" 

" I see what he is, Ttimmy : / 86e what he is." 

" And now," said Greorgiana, " allow me to tadke a fiuggfeition. t 
should dearly like to have a ride this mOniing." 

" Well, my dear?" 

" Suppose, then, we go for a ride together?" 

" What! saddle the grey for me?" 

"Why, of course." 

" He's tbo spicy, I doubt, for an old 'uu like ine." 

" Not a bit of it," cried Toin. *' He's a^ qtliet as a lamb." 

" Well, I don't mitid try in' him. Run ai^ay, ihy dedt, then, arid put 
on yom* traps." 

"Harry,'* said Totri, "saddle the three, Will yoU? And now,'* he 
added, " let's go in and have a glass of sheiry." 

" With all my heart," cried Todd ; and they went in and had a glass 
of sherry, while Georgiana was putting on her habit; and when she was 
ready, and the horses had been arihoiliiced, they at once |>roceeded to 
xhount them. 

While, however, Tom was assisting Georgiana to spring into her 
saddle, Adonis showed Symptoms of restlessness. He looked round and 
snorted, and shook his head arid reared, and became alinost un- 
manageable. 

" Quiet as a lamb, Tofaimy, is hfe?" cried Todd. 

" Yes, if nobody's spoilt him," replied Toni, proriiptly. " I say, old 
boy," he added, going up to the horse's head, "what's the matter, eh? 
what is the matter? Poor old Dony ! poor old fellow ! '\Vho's been play- 
ing tricks with the poor old boy? There! you musn't make a hole in 
your manners, you ^now. He's all right now/' l^e ctied, itirnirig to 
Todd, 
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" I doubt not, Tommy." ; ■ ' ' 

;<< Do you get into the saddle: hc^ll be quiet enough." - 

'^ Well!" replied Todd^ '^ lefs try;" and he managed to. mount, ivbiie 
Tom held the horse's head, but the moment Tom left faim;the 'horse 
rehired and plunged, and shook his head and jumped abouty jtod gave 
every indication of extreme dissatisfaction. 

" It won't do, Tommy!" cried Todd ; " it won't do. Esui like a^l^nb, 
as you said: he «A;tps like one." 

" Oh, but you can stick on !" cried Tom. ..•.;. .' .' 

^^ Stick on!" No horse ever yet got me off. But I oinHi'tL giAiC at 
my time o' life, you know, to take ah this trouble! Ca^ hold bf his 
head." .,.11 

^^Dear me!" said Georgiana, as Todd dismounted; '^I nkna^M^ 
him to be so naughty before. Perhaps, dear, he doesn'jt like t6"8^ me 
on Tartar?" • :. r. i. */ . 

" That's it !" cried Tom. « III bet a milUon ! Thatfs' it !'^ i • '. 

" Well, I shouldn't be surprised," observed Todd, "it looks lit^ itr" 

"Then Til tell you what we'll do," said Todd. **^e'll h«te the 
saddles changed. What say, George?" ■' ' «'l'»' 

"Oh do so, by all means!" replied Greorgiana, whom *^€nd then 
assisted to alight. • • , ^ ' 

^ I don't like you to risk it, my dear," said Todd. <' If anydiiri^, jrou 
know, sAou^ happen — ^" ■»''' 

" Oh I" interrupted Georgiana, with a smile, " there is not the alightert 
danger. You'll see!" : .i 

The saddles were changed; and when Georgiana had mooziteA 
Adonis, he pricked up his ears and pawed the ground, and appeared to 
be perfectly delighted. 

" Now what d'you think o' that?" cried Tom. " There you aw, you 
see! He's just as wide awake as a Christian!" 

"Wide awake!" returned Todd; "it's wonderful: it's what I call 
wonderful — but it's natur'." 

. He then attempted to moimt Tartar. But Tartar wouldn't have him 
at all! He behaved even worse than Adonis had done, and eventually 
broke away from the groom ; but returned, and stood by the side of 
(xeomana. 

^' ** We've wounded his sentiments now!" cried Todd. "TTif feelin's is 
hurt now, I'll bet ten to one ! Here, Harry," he added, " bring out the 
old mare. / must stick to her after all." 

•The groom, with some difficulty, led Tartar in, and Georgiana 
amused herself by cantering round the lawn till the mare was brought 
out, when they started. 

"They had not however proceeded far, when they met Mrs. Brooke in 
her carriage, which stopped, and Georgiana rode up to the door. 

"Were you going to call, dear mamma?" she inquired. 
' "Yes, my love." 

" Shall we return?" 

" Oh ! by no means." 

" Will yon then allow me to enter the carriage?" 




■iAdon^ i^.^ita/j^ea' 
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" Certainly, my love : oh, certainly!" 

Tom in an infant dismounted, and having assisted Georgiana to 
<>$3%h|:firetiira6dtO: his saddle and took her horse in hand. 

dffi ib!ope< tliarft you iire well, Mr. Todd," said Mrs. Brooke, as Todd 
viTWedikisihat: >e&pQctfiilly. 

" I thank you," returned Todd. " I hope you're the same?*' 
vUiZ/.I/aofci^hettfel': litkink thsit I am better. George, my love," she 
added, '* why that is Adonis ! Is it possible that the general has made 
you a present of it?" 
iL "^ANo, miimmd: lUihappdly no." 
.-f)l 'IrThiiniJhc^.came'y'oU by it, my love?" 

" Thomas purchased it yesterday of one of papa's friends. Colonel 
..GwJtwflriglat.'! ^ '". ■■■; 

M.a*ifWoncsliCarfcwright, my dear, I do not know him! But that is not 
extraordinary. The general, I suppose has friends, although they are 
never preS^nied^jtd hie.^ But are you sure, my love, that he is a friend 
ofitbeigetiemlP" 

.tii"^kiyeig(, (JUite. I have at home one of papa's notes, in which he 
addresses him *Dear Cartwrightl' " 
u iM At »Clte having reference to the horse?" 

" Yes, mamma: stating the price of it, and so on." 
ii ..♦VW^Mvib certainly is strange, my dear, that Thomas should have met 
with this gentleman." 

fflt is^ but how fortunate, is it not? And then the idea of my 
having my old favourite again! He'll not suffer any one to ride him 
but me/' 

** Well, I saw the horse going away yesterday morning, but, of course, 
/ had no explanation. It is singular, certainly. But Colonel Cart- 
wnright — " 

" He was with us in India." 

"Indeed! Colonel Cartwright! I cannot remember his name !" 

" Oh, he knew us all there! He spoke to Thomas about me and Julia. 
And what do you thinks mamma? — ^what do you think? He is coming 
to dine with us to-day," 

"Indeed, my dear!** 

" Yes! He is, Thomas tells me, a most agreeable person, and it will 
be so delightful to have the scenes which we witnessed there recalled to 
one's memory." 

" But I cannot for the life of me recollect the name!" 

" Nor can I ! But of course I \v%8 very young then ; quite a child. 
Still I. shall remember him, IVe not; t})e f li|;htest doubt." 

" But how, my dear, did Thomas become acquainted with hiin?*- -:■ 

", WHyi haying the horse to sell for; .papa, he >yas strongjy recom- 
mended — of course by some one whpik»<9w aiSj to let Thomas hftye the 
first offer. He tl)er(,*fore rodB pver an4 mentioned the fact, and.i^faen 
Thomas found that it was Adonis, he — like an affectionate C3reatt|re as 
he is — knowing that 1 should like to have my favourite hors^ ^'g^'^; 
purchased him, and he was sent home this morning. ' ' * 

" Then he had no preyji^us. knowledge, n^ deai', of Colonpl Gartwright?" 

R 
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"Not the slightest! nor had the colonel any previoits kftOtwledgO-ojf 
him. He was perfectly amazed when Thomas told hini who I i«w. 
However, they had a long conyersation together, and the resuH' was, 
that he sold the horse; and accepted, apparently with very gieai f^^s^ 
sure, an invitation to dine with us to-day." ; ' - 

"Well, my love! I wish that I could join you; btrt that^ of coar«e>* is 
out of the question." ' > ^ ■ 

" Oh! if you could mamma, I should feel so happy." 

" I know that you would, my dearest love," said Mrs. Brooke, kissing 
her fondly, " I know it, and things my dear girl must soon cdme'to h 
crisis! I feel that a crisis is at hand, for I will not endure itnuoh 
longer." 

Georgiana fell upon her neck and wept. 

" This gentleman," she continued " may influence the general:; he 
may inspire him with feelings more worthy of a man, tliau those-M^ich 
animate him now. Heaven grant that he may." ■■'■*. 

" He has promised,'* said Georgiana, " he has already promised 4b in- 
fluence him by all the means at his command, and I feel quite certam***^" 

" The general's coming!" cried Tom, riding up to the carriage. ^* He's 
not above five hundred yards off." 

"I care not," replied Mrs. Brooke, "I care not." 

" Yes, dear mamma," exclaimed (Georgiana, " do, for your sake, pray 
let me get out." 

"There's plenty of time," said Tom, "He's coming along slow. You 
can mount, and we can turn, and he'll then be none the wiser. James, 
open the door; look alive." 

" God bless you mamma," exclaimed Greorgiana, passionately, " God 
bless you, dear mamma; see me again soon." 

She then alighted, and with the assistance of Tom, sprang into the 
saddle, and when Tom had re-mounted, they turned into a lane." 

Mrs. Brooke, however, ordered the carriage to proceed, and the gen(»- 
ral — who had seen Georgiana alight, and spring into the saddle hastily, 
passed without taking the sliglitest apparent notice, save that of me- 
chanically acknowledging the salute of the servants, by lifting his finger 
to his hat. 

Georgiana, in the mean time felt extremely nervous ; and even when 
she knew that the general liad passed the lane into which tliey had 
turned, she could not subdue her emotion. Todd, however, succeeded 
in rallying her at length, by turning her thoughu to something of a 
more agreeable character, and when they had been out for about two 
hours, they made their way back to the box. 

"Well, and now," said Todd, on their return, " the question is, what 
aryou goin' to do with yourself, Tommy?" i 

" Why," replied Tom, " in the first place, you know we're going to 
hare lunch ! after which, I'm agreeable to anything you like." '. 

" Well, you know, 1 must go back and tiddivate." 

^*Well, I'll drive you ovei' if you like; Pll do any mortal' thing. 
What d'ypu say? Shall I drive you over?" 

♦* Yesj Toipmy, do; and then we can come back tbg^tlrer in coiqafort 
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The stirrups, I find, makes holes in my stockin's, and that jon know, 
don't look exactly the thing." 

"By no means/' said Tom. " Well, then, let it be so. We*ll just 
have a snack, and be off/* 

They then sat down to lunch, to which they did ample justice, and 
when Uiey had most satisfactorily finished they started at once for New- 
market. 

On their arrival, Todd immediately went up to dress, and Tom opened 
a bottle of sherry, and having lighted a cigar, he sat and smoked, and 
thought deeply of the lecture which his father had given him that 
morning. 

"He's quite right," said he to himself at length, confidentially— 
" quite right, and no mistake about it. It was sly to go out so. Not at 
all populor. Not as a gentleman ought to have done it. Snobbish — 
very— nothing like the thing. And it was gambling; fifty pound was 
gambling, twist it how you may, and nothing but. And such fellows 
as them canH do me no good — that's quite clear — but may do me harm. 
Nobs don't go to public-houses, nor don't ought — a cut above it, rayther 
—no more don't ought I. And it was wrong to keep out so late— can't 
deny it — ^it was wrong to keep George up,fi:^tting and stewing, and won- 
dering what had become of me — ^very wrong — ^not at all the ticket — and 
don't ought to be, because she is an out-and-outer, and as such don't 
ought to have her sentiments hurt. It won't do. Tommy — 't ain't right 
— 't won't half do! It's the first time, and as such why let it be the 
last!" 

Having delivered himself to this effect he went over the whole of 
the points again, and continued to refiect upon their ramifications 
deeply until Todd returned to the bar. 

" This is the dodge," said Todd, pointing to one of his insteps. " This 
is the way them blessed stirrup-irons serve me. It's what they call 
frktion, you know : that is, friction. There '11 be a hole in no time you'll 
seer 

" Then, what d'you want to send your foot home for?" cried Tom— 
" whydon't you ride on the ball?" 

" Well, I do when I think of it; but when I don't, the foot goes quite 
naturally in. But I say, come ; it's past four, you know, Tommy — ten 
minutes past." 

" Oh, there's lots of time yet. Here, sit down and have a glass of 
wine. rU just finish this cigar, and then we'll cut it," 

With somewhat more patience than he usually displayed, Todd sat 
down and had a glass of wine; and when Tom had smoked his cigar, 
out they started. 

Meanwhile Georgiana had dressed for dinner, and when Tom returned 
to the Box he declared he never saw her look more " spicy" in his life. 
" But," he added, *^ I must go and make myself look a little matters po- 
pulor, and ain't got no time to spare neither!" and he accordingly went 
i^> to change his dress, but more especially, to put on his favourite 
white waistcoat, which had too additional collars inside, made of ricWv- 
figured pink and blue satin. 

r2 
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Well, at fire precisely Maitlaiid aniviHl, and Georguina received him 
with hitr characteristic elegance. Tom had not finished dressing, but 
Todd grasped his hand, and gave him a most hearty welcome. 

^I am glad to see you, colonel T he cried. " Proud to know you! 
Tom 'U be down in a twin^n*. He's only just gone up to put on his 
things.** 

Bfaitland smiled slightly, and, turning to Georgiana, proceeded to 
speak of the extreme beauty of the place. 

" Here you areP cried Tom, dashing into the room. " Well, how 
are you? — ^Eh? — ^Hearty? Glad to see you, and no mistake! That's 
her," he added, preparing to introduce him to Georgiana. " There you 
are, you know. My little wife — Colonel Cartwright; Colonel Cart- 
wright — my little wife. That's my old governor, that is, you know. 
He's a rum 'un, but a good 'un. Some say tliat he's an out-and-outer; 
but this ril say myself, the longer you know him the better youTl like 
him." 

" Of that," said Maitland, " I have not the slightest doubt." 

** Oh, that's all right," cried Tom, as Georgiana looked at him signifi- 
cantly. '^ That's right enough. He don't mind my rough way. Do you, 
colonel? — Eh? We understand each other?" 

" Perfectly." 

" Of course! But, I say, do you remember her?" 

« Well," replied Maitland. 

" Was she as handsome then as she is now?" 
♦ "Tom, dear!" said Georgiana, — " really you are too bad." 

" Well, but you know — was she, colonel? That's the question — ^was 
she?" 

" Not quite," replied Maitland, with a smile. " Not quite." 

" I should say not," pursued Tom, as Georgiana blushed, and felt 
somewhat embarrassed. " Eh, governor?" 

" Why," returned Todd, with a most profound expression, " there's 
particular sorts of beauty ; there's the beauty of children, and the 
beauty of them which is grown up. When children are beautiful they 
look like little angels." 

" And them which is grown up," cried Tom, " look like big 'uns." 
■ ;**you know Julia Storr?" said Georgiana, addressing Maitland. 
■ *^ Oh, perfectly well. Have you heard from her lately?" 

" Not lately," replied Georgiana, with some little hesitation. " Not 
la*ely-" 

" I should be indeed highly pleased to see her again. She is, I be- 
liere, in London at present." 

" I bolievo so." 
! • M The general told me that she was down here on a visit some time 
•isinco* Is she the same merry, light-hearted girl?" 

"Just the same — " 
r- .' "She's a rattler," interposed Tom. " She's what / call a rattler — 
she is!" 

Dinner was now announced; and when Georgiana took Maitland's 
mctB^^ Tom whispered to Todd, " Come it populor, you knowl" and, 
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having biered his arm with uneitampled grace, be and Todd thus 
" populorly" followed. 

The room in which they dined was most elegantly furnished* There 
was everything in it which the most refined taste could suggest, and yet 
nothing to indicate the slightest fondness for display. This, to Maitkiid, 
was, at a glance, perceptible, and while it induced him to reflect upon 
the position to which he had sunk, it prompted him to pant for the 
recovery of that from which he had fallen. He felt it indeed dee|dj« 
Even while conversing with Georgiana in the most pleasing strain — 
passing the most refined compliments, and displaying the most accom- 
plished social eloquence, he felt that, wath such a wife, and in such a 
place, those principles of honour, which in his youth he had cherished, 
but which he had since repudiated, might be restored to him, and that 
he naight again become happy. 

" Come, you don't eat!" cried Tom, during the second course. ** Send 
I may live ! cut away." 

" Indeed, I am doing excellently well," replied Maitland. 

" Well, make yourself at home, you know ! That's all. Because, if 
you don't, I shan't like it so well ! Can you play a tidy knife and fbrk 
generally?" 

" Grenerally I can^^^ replied Maitland, with a smile. 

" Well, then, cut away now! George, don't talk to him so much, you 
give him no time to eat at all!" 

" Very well, my dear," said Georgiana, playfully. " Colonel Carfc- 
"wright," she added, as Maitland again smiled, " you and I must not for 
five minutes exchange another word." 

Like many other treaties this was ratified but to be violated : for both 
parties almost immediately re-commenced, and continued to converse 
till the cloth had been cle 

Maitland's first grand object was to inspire Georgiana with a isd^ 
appreciation of his gentlemanly bearing and conversational jlowers. 
He, therefore — knowing that when she had retired he should haver tp. 
opportimity of pleasing Tom and his father, by the pursuit Of a difierwit 
course — confined the chief topics of conversation to the elegaJieid£»^f 
life and the scenes which he had witnessed in India, and dii$hedid with 
such consummate tact, that Georgiana, who was" perfectly delighted, 
remained at the table till nine o'clock, and even then ^r^hic^tly * with- 
drew. ';.]•/ 

" Well," said Tom, when she had gracefully retired, ** now thejwtti- 
coat's vanished let's have a glass round." ; . m- { 

"With all my heart," cried l i lildmoy , promptly; <^ttnd,J after 'thiiit,*^»/itaJ&i 
m give you a toast." ^ ' ,^,.'..'I 

"That's about it," cried Tom. "Bravol now we're aiive.riHere's 
to you. Now, governor, catch hold. Here's jovial good h^lthtoms 
all!" - ■ ■■- '■'■ '-iH.- 

" Tlie same to you. Tommy," replied Todd. « ColoAel, I'il #^6 you 
success to your present imdertakin'." ''-i -'nia 

" What's that?" inquired Maitland. ^ -.rrnuT 

" What is it ! Why, you're after a wife ! It's no usd yotir^ bluaiutt' : 
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I know you are: I know it! and hope joa*!! get one which 11 mamm 

your purpose." 

" Thank you," returned Maitland ; " thank you. And now," he added, 
rising, " Til propose to you the health of an amiable, elqjant lady, whom 
you know, and most highly esteem. The pleasure whrah I have espe- 
rienoed in her society this evening is inexpressible. She is an orna- 
ment to her sex." 

" That's true," said Todd. 

^' I admire her calm and gentle bearing. I admire her taste." 

" I knew you would," cried Tom; " I knew it: I knew—" 

" Hold hard!" said Todd. " Tommy, don't interrupt the oc^ottd. 
Shut up, you know! Come, come; shut up!" 

'^And, above all" — ^pursued Maitland — ^^'aye, above aU, I admire 
her brilliant intellect. She has a mind which miparts additionid htstre 
to her beauty." 

"That's true," said Todd; "that's true." 

" Who's interrupting now?" cried Tom. 

"Hush, Tommy; hush!" 

" And Fm perfectly sure that she has a heart inspired with the ptirest« 
the sweetest, the kindliest feelings of which our nature is suso^iCiMe. 
Gentlemen, I propose to you the health of Mrs. Todd, whom I knew in 
ohildhood, and for whom I entertain the very highest respect." 

" Bravo !" cried Tom. " You're an out-and out trump. Send I may 
live, though, that's populor, rayther. Here's Geoi^e's most jovial good 
health! And now for the musical honours." 



" For she's a jolly good/c/-low— " 

"No, no. Tommy; shut up; 't won't do," cried Todd. "It ain't 
populor, not for a ladyP^ 

Maitland laughed heartily; and having suggested that three tunes 
three cheers should be given instead, he led them with " Hip, hip, hip!" 
to " Hurrah !" and they certainly made all the noise of which they 
were capable. 

" Now, Tommy, " said Todd; " rise, you know,<»t)opuk}r." 

" What for?" cried Tom. 

" To return thanks, of course." 

Tom accordingly rose, and said, " Look here. Now, you know, I 
ain't much of a fist at a speech ; but all you've said, I agree with. Yo«i 
couldn't have given her character nicer. You've done it, and no mis- 
take, to a turn ; and, as such, without further preface, I'll drink all 
your very good healths." 

" Good," cried Maitland; " very good, ^ery good." 

" Ah," said Todd, "you did it pretty middiin'; but you can't oome it 
like the colonel." 

" Send I may live!" cried Tom. " Come it like the colonel. How 
could any mortal flesh expect it?" 

. " Well; that's true," returned Todd; " that's true." 

" Like the ooloml^'^ resumed Tom; ^* I only wish I could. Only let 
lue just come it like him, and I'd beat all flesh into fits." 



*^'Ym 14^4 it Y^y weil^'' observed Abitlani; ^^very w^i i«dMil. 
You spoke to the purpose, and that's what I like." 

,^^W^«&id Todd, risiDg; '* and now Jv*9 a health, nodone wbioh 
I'm -fffoud to gijre. . It's the health of our frieodi Colonel Cartwright»'' 

iVJ^Mwrbr crkdTom; " that's about it." 

^^ 1 kiio%" Q(»itiaued Todd, '^ 1 know by the very look of hiuii that 
he's an out-and-outer; I know it; and when I see him here you kqowi 
makin' himself at home, and speakin' as he has, you know, of her whioh 
I love like, my own little girl which is now among the angels in heaven- 
God bless her-!«-I honour his feelin's ; I shall always respect him, and 
I'd J^nock any man alive down, which would offer to hurt a single hair 
of his head. That's my sentiments, and no mistake about it, and as 
s^ciwJ^ give you his very good health." 

rV/J.|Kiy/' said Tom, "Governor! send I may live; that's Ginning it 
rayther! Eh?" 

" We do come it sometimes, Tommy," said Todd, " We can oome it 
when we like, a little." 

" Gentlemen," said Maitland, as he rose, " I beg to acknowledge the 
comp^G^ jou have paid me, I am happy to know you both} I am 
prfi«>d of your good opinion, and I hope that our friendship may last Ibr 
evar^" 

"Capital," cried Tom, "safe to do! Bravo!" 

."And now," continued Maitland, "before I sit down, allow me to 
give yo]i the health of one who has all the feelings of a gentleman, 
without any fuss or affectation. His heart, I am certain, is in the right 
place. Open, generous, candid, straightforward, and kind; he is just 
the man whose character I admire, and who is calculated to command 
the world's respect. He is a man in whom any one can see at a glance, 
there is nothing like meanness or hypocrisy, and as that man is my 
excellent friend, Mr. Thomas Todd, I propose Ids health wil^ infinite 
pleas^e." 

■^^Yery good," said Todd, " vep'ygood* Tommy; good health to you« 
May you never forfeit such an opinion as that!" 

" All right, governor; thank you," said Tom, ^< Thank yon ocdohel ; 
thank you. I rise,*^ he added, " to say my sentiments, for the honottr 
you've done me in drinking my health: I hope youll alwnya find me 
right «p; and down (Straight, and as such, I'll drink all yotor- health's in 
retusn; but before I've done^ juat let me give anotdier h^akh, and Ihat^a 
thi^ tk^^th of 4he governor, which is a ffood sort, and thore's oo mistaka 
abqutjiiin.". . _ 

" I drink it with pleasure," said Maitland. 

" Governor, good health," <»ied T<wn. ^< Now for soinetliing pojmlor 
^niJ spicy." .:.:.:■■ : 

" I rise," said Todd, " to return my thanks for the boeowr 5KnlVe 
jmtEipw.done me. I'm a mem of a few words, but this PJi lay, I tMnri^ 
wronged mortal flesh of a penny I My station in liife kaa nDti)e§nt9if 
high, but I've always kept respectable m that station, and now Via a 
goin'yto retire J&om business, I shall da so without any good main's 
cxirse.' I'm gettin' now old in the tooth, as you know, and I can't of 
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eoane expect to last many yesrs longer; bat tbit makes no odds to my 
leelin's: I hope when Fm gone, to find them which Fre lost, and that 
hope I know in my last dyin' hoor, 11 cheer me, and tell me to smile. 
It's a comfort to look back npon a long life of honesty; it's a blessing 
to be able not only to say, but to feely that you never robbed or swin- 
dled niMilrifvl of a penny. It's when you get old that you think of 
these things, and if yon canH charge yonrself with anjrthing of the 
sort, you feel happy in yoor mind; yon can hold up your head, 
and look any man alive in the face; Fre had troubles of course, — and 
what man has not? — but I've mam^ged, 3rou know, to get over *em some 
how, and now I only wait till it please God to call me." 

Maitland, during the delivery of the latter part of this spee<^, 
watched the countenance of Todd, most intently. He was at first ap* 
prehensive that Todd was speaking cU him, but when he became satis- 
fied that he was not, he felt every word which he knew to be applicable 
to him acutely. 

^ Well," said Tom, '' what shall we say after that sermon? Why, 
you'd make a spicy methodist parson ! What shall we say? — Fll tell 
you; well just drink the health of the universal world, wives, families, 
lids, and connexions, and then have a populor bottle of mulkxi claret*' 

" There is, however, one in the world," said Maitland, ''whom I wish 
to particularize, and that is the general." 

"Hear, hearT exclaimed Todd. 

'' He is a man of strong passions — a stubborn man, and doubtless we 
shall experience no slight difficulty in reconciling him to his amiable 
daughter; but that we shall eventually do so I feel well assiu^d, and as 
I now pledge myself to assist in bringing about this reconciliation, by 
all the means at my command; V\l give you the health of Grenertd 
Brooke ; may he live to clasp his fond child again to his heart, and to 
re-inspire all the pure feelings of a father." 

" Bravo I" cried Tom, as tears gushed from Todd's eyes, " that's better, 
th€U^8 better. The general's good health ; and now Fll just ring for the 
claret." 

The claret was ordered ; and Todd in a most feeling strain explained 
his views on the subject to Maitland, and, having thanked him warmly 
for the interest he had taken, and begged of him earnestly to exert all 
the influence of which he was capable, he concluded by expressing 
his conviction that if the geheral knew how much the happiness of 
Georgiana depended upon his forgiveness, he would at once forgive her, 
if indeed, he in reality possessed the feelings of a man. 

" Now then, cried Tom, when the claret had been brought, " Here 
you are! Tell us what you think of that! Eh? That's rather populor, 
ain't it?" 

It was at once pronounced to be delicious, and soon after that they 
rejoined Greorgiana, with whom they had coffee, and whom Tom induced 
to sing ; and when they had spent a most delightful hour in the drawing 
room, Maitland anil Todd, who were now ** bosom friends,'* took leave, 
and rode back to Newmarket together. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THS PROJECT. 

FiioH tbat time MaiUand became a constant visiter. Georgiaoa-*- 
whom he treated, with the utmost respect— esteemed him highly ; and 
while Todd regarded him as a friend indeed, he soon acquired un- 
bounded influence over Tom, who had the most perfect confidence in 
him. 

This confidence had no sooner been gained, than— -urged by the 
general, whom he frequently saw, and, at the same time, prompted by 
a desire to make a ^' hit," which might enable him to withdraw from 
his degraded associates — Maitland set to work; and having laid his 
plans so that the general might suffer, while he and Tom reaped ike 
advantage, he appointed a time for the partial explanation of his 
scheme, and met the general at the Rutland Arms. 

^' I have hit upon a scheme," said he, after a few preliminary obser- 
vations ; '' a scheme which must inevitably bring dovm this son-in-law of 
yours ; but as I am comparatively unknown here, I must have your 
indirect assistance." 

" That you shall have,** returned the general; " but explain.'* 

*\ There will be, as of course, you are aware, a most important race 
on the twentieth. Well; in that race there is a horse called * The Fly- 
ing Machine,* with which not one of those that have been entered can 
life half the distance. He is a most splendid horse. He is already 
backed at even against the field; and I have not the slightest doubt 
that, before the day of the race, the betting on him will stand at two 
to one.** 

^ "I have heard of him,*' said the general. " I understand that the - 
rest have no chance with him at all.*' 

^'Not the slightest. Not one of them can touch him. WeH^.th^-, 
jockey who will ride that horse, I Icnow : I have known hiin for sp)fnfi»-> 
time: I know him well. I moreover, know, that he is to W .iHJfUghtijt 
Now this hopeful son-in-law of yours I can do aln^osit ^ytl^g Xiikc},i 
with: he is now, I may say, completely under i^y cp^^^o); .^^^V^k' 
object is, to get him to back this horse.** - .^/; ^^^ i, >/:.^r >, 

'* To back him? To bet against him you mean, of coitfSfk. .^ (j(|^-op^^' 

" I mean to back hun.** ,r r.:- iv: i : e-:r, uo^ 

" What, when he*s sure to win?** . 7. ;'^,j^ 

"Just allow me one moment. My object, I oay^ is to get^hj^ j^ 

baek the horse; and having done so, to buy Uiis reepectaib^ jooj^f «,** - ; y% 
"I see; I imderstand. Aye, well?'* ,:3,:v. ic^^ , ;.T:i2 0* 

."Well: now about your indirect assistance. Xq thA bettisr^^tiii^Jl^,.^ 

is unknown, of course, and so am I; but we muaJi find 8ome.ji90p<p^t^^^. 

man for him to bet with.** 
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" Certainly.'* 

" Well, tten, all I want you to do is, to take hia beta." 

" / take his bets?" 

" Privately, of course-— through an agent/' 

" Why don't yoM bet with him?" 

" I must lead him onl" 

" Well, but why don't you employ an agent?" 

" What! Are you not aware that no responsible agent would.under- 
take to bet to any amount for me? There is not ohe that would do it! 
I tell you candidly that I propose some adrantage to myself in thii 
matter — that I should enter with you into some business-like arraiige>- 
ment— that, if through my instrumentality, you won, say ten thousaiid 
poimds, I should expect to have five thousand of itT' 

'^Oh! that I would willingly agree to! Nay, I would evm^ go 
farther: I'd not only give you one half the amount, but Td pay whatever 
sum might be required to secure the jockey if I entered into it at alll" 

^* You see," resumed Maitland, ^' five wousand pounds to me would 
be a fortune. It would set me up again. You must therefore feel per- 
fectly certain that if it be poBsible for me to gain it-— and that in this 
way it is to be accomplished, I feel quite convinced—- I shaU not letmtek 
a sum slip through my fingers. With respect to the jockey, the thing 
is not to be done by giving him a certain sum to lose the race. That 
would not be a safe proceeding. It must be done in the shape of 
a bet. For example: we must get him to bet— of course privately 
— say two or three thousand against the horse. If he'll do that-*and 
I'm sure that he will — ^he'll not lose the money, that's perfectly clear." 

^' Well, Maitland," said the general, " your plan, I must confess to 
you, appears to be a good one. If this jockey can be bought over, 
why, of course, the thing is done." 

" And that he can, I am perfectly sure. I know him too well to en* 
tertain a doubt about it." 

" WeU, I'll think of it, Maitland: I'll think of it. ^ I'm not disinclined 
to enter into your views. I'll turn it over in my mind. I don't like to 
do things hastily. I'll think of it, and let you know the result in the 
morning. Or, I'll tell you what I'll do : FJl come over this evening." 

"What time?" 

" Oh, say eight." 

" Shall 1 meet jon here?" 

"Do so. And in the interim, if you have an opportunity, you omi 
sound not only the jockey but this vulgar low-bred dog /" 

"I'll see them both: I'll sound them both, and I shall be able to 
manage them both." 

" Then, at eight o'clock you'll meet me here?" 

"I will." 

" Very good. Ascertain all you can. Ill have that wretch brou^t 
down in some way." 

Maitland, well satisfied with the progress he had made, then left him; 
and having engaged a horse at the White Hart, rode over at once to the 
Box. 
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Tom, who raa out to meet him at the gate, Mras, as usual glad to see 
him; aod, having greeted him with all his accustomed cordiality, called 
one of the grooms to take his horse. 

^' I can't stop,'' said Maitland. 

" Rubbish!" cried Tom. " Now you're here, you don't go just yet, 
L'llbetamilHon." 

" I want your advice," pursued Maitland. 

"That's good! My advice! What about?" 

<' About a horse. As I'm not at all inclined to depend upon my own 
judgmeht; I want to have the benefit of yours." 

** fliat's populor," said Tom, as he raised his hat, and smiled. '^ You 
do me proud." 

" You have heard of The Flying Machine?" 

'''What, the crack?" 

*^Tes.'^ 

"Of course." 

" Then, 1 want you to look at him. Will you go?" 

" Send I may live, I should like it. But when?" 

** Oh, we'll go at once, if you have nothing to do." 

" Wen, come in, and have a glass of wine, you know, and speak to 
George. Harry! just saddle the bay." 

They then entered the house; and as Maitland took Georgiana's 
hand, he observed that he knew that she would scold him, as his object 
was to take Tom out for an hour. 

"No, indeed I will not," replied Greorgiana, archly. " In your society 
I know that he is safe." 

" What d'you think of that?" cried Tom. « Call that nothing? I^e 
don't know all, I say; does she?*<-Nor half. Here yoi^ are," he added, 
producing the wine. *^ Help yoursdfl Til put on a little nKMre populcH* 
coat, and be back in the space of a twinkling." 

Ajb Tom left the room, Maitland introduced the subject of the forth- 
coming races; but he had scarcely b^an to portray the anticipated 
scene, Mvktn Tom returned, and pronounced himself rc»dy. 

**The colonel will return with you, dear; will he not?" said Geor* 
giana. 

" Of course," replied Tom. " Of course." 

"No, indeed; I really cannot to-day," said Maitland. 

" We'll see about that," cried Tom. " Now, let's be oflF." 

Maidand accdttingiy took leave of Georgiana: and vrhea Tom4iad 
privately ^owed his example, they started. 

**'Aii ftnmefltte amount of money will be w<m on this horse," ob- 
served Maitland on the road. 

" I shouldn't wonder," returned Tom. " According to report he's a 
blazer." . 

**HtS is, I understand, in every point perfect. If, when you have 
seen him, and formed your own judgment, you say he comes up to your 
standard 6f excellence, m have a cut in. I may as well win a few 
thotisa^Dds nk not." 

" Of course I Why shouldn't you?" 
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^' I have not made a book very lately, but I will do so if diis hbint 
should come up to the mark ; and I know that I can safely depend upon 
your judgment." 

" Well, I can't say so much about that," returned Tom. ** Perhaps I 
know what a horse is, and what he ought to be." 

" I know that you do, as well as any man in England, and therefore 
it is that I want you to see him." 

" Very good ! Then we'll have a look at him. Til tell you all / 
know. We'll see what he's made of." 

On reaching the White Hart, Maitland, who knew pretty well where 
the jockey would be, went to see him at once, leaving Tom at the 
inn. 

" Frank," said he, having greeted him cordially, " can you give a 
friend of mine a look at the Machine?" 

" Well, I don't know," replied Frank. " Who is he?" 

" The Squire." 

" What— the curricle swell?" 

" Yes." 

" Well, I don't know. I could do such a thing." 

" Then I wish you would; it may be advantageous to us both." 

" In what way?" 

"I'll explain all that another time. No matter who's there, you 
know. He only want's to see him." 

"Weill— When?" 

" Now, if you like I " He w at the White Hart." 

" Very well. You may bring him up at once, then. I'll meet you 
opposite the Horse and Groom." 

Maitland then returned for Tom; and when Frank, on his pony, had 
joined them at the comer of the Soham Road, they proceeded together 
to the stables. 

After some slight delay the horse was brought out, and a most splen- 
did creature he was. Tom viewed him with feelings of the highest ad- 
miration ; and having intimated by virtue of brief exclamations that he 
never saw a more perfect horse in his life, he quitted the stables with 
Maitland and Frank. 

" You don't mean to think," said he, " that anything can beat the 
Machine, do you?" 

" Beat him I" exclaimed Frank. " Nothing can touch him — nothing 
can live with him. He'll win in a canter, and laugh at 'em." 

" Well, I should think so, unless there's some rum 'uns among 'em." 

" There isn't one that stands half a chance ! Compared with him, 
they're all cripples. There's only one that can come within a mile of 
him, and that's The Pet; but she's of no use against Aim." 

" Then, it's a dead thing, I suppose?" 

" Dead as a hammer. And yet the slightest odds in his favour are 
taken freely. But, of course, it ain't every one who knows what he 
is ! It is not every one who has seen him." 

" Of course not," said Tom. " And I feel much obliged to you." 

" Don't mention that." 
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" Shall we have a glass of wine before we part?" 
" / mustn't. IVe got to lose a stone and a half before the race." 
"Will you come and dine with me at five?" inquired Maitland. 
" No, thank jou." 
" ril order what you like." 
" No, I mustn't." 

" Well, then, come and have a bottle of soda-water with me after- 
wards." 

" WeU, that ni do." 
« At six." 

" Yes; at six FU be with you." 

He then turned into the Greyhound yard; and when Tom and Mait- 
land had reached the White Hart, they ordered a bottle of sherry. 

" Well," said Maitland, " now that we are alone, tell me what you 
really think of this horse?" 

" Well, I'll tell you what I think," returned Tom. " I think he's an 
out-and-out blazer. He's got every point a horse ought to have. I never 
saw a more perfect horse in my life." 
" Then I'll have a cut in." 
"I shouldn't mind having a cut in too!" 

" Well, why don't you? I'll tell you what we'll do: we'll enter into a 
sort of partnership: shall we?" 

" Oh, Fve no objection! We needn't let the governor know anything 
about it, because, you know, he^d set his face against it dead." 

" Well, there's no necessity for letting him know. We can tell him 
when we have won, if you like?" 

" No, I wouldn't tell him anything about it, even then." 
"Well, that I'll leave to you, of course, entirely; but I dont think 
that such an opportunity as this should be lost." 

" Nor do I. Not a bit of it. FU enter into it with you at once." 
"But understand," observed Maitland, "understand this: that 
although I feel perfectly certain of winning, I'm not going in very far." 
" Oh! I don't want to go in, you know, to any unpopulor ex- 
tent." 

" Very good. But we'll win a few thousands between us. We'll at 
all events play a pretty safe game!" 

" So that we can't, in any case, lose much? That's about it?" 
" Exactly. And now let me see. We must make up a book! Shall 
I back the horse or wiH you?" 
"Which you Hke!" 

" Well, then, you back the horse, and T\\ do all the rest." 
" Very well. To what amount?" 

"Oh, that we shall see! If Ave can't do all we wish, we piiist do all 
we can. I shall know more about it this evening. Frank will put me 
up to it, you know. I'll get all I can out of him to-night, an^tli^nyou 
^and I can arrange in the morning." 

" Very good. Thafll be about it. Then will you ride over or shall 
I come here?" 

" Oh, it doesn't matter which. I'll ride over." 
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" Well, do: come early and stop, and take a bit of dinoiar ^^ 1i9/' 

" ril not promise that; but at twelve 1*11 be with you." . 

This having been arranged, Tom commenced an elaborate ciiq^aiVition 
of the various points of excellence a perfect horse devdiopad^ $sA 
havingcontonded that, beyond dispute, the Flying Machine ppa^esael a^ 
those points, he looked at his watch, ascertained that i^ was 6t% and 
hastily rode home to dinner. 

Maitland dined immediately after he had left, and an excdlent dinner 
he ate. He was really delighted with the progress he had made, and 
contemplated the achievement of his object without a pang. He had 
had no affection for the general : he knew that the general despised ium: 
he, moreover, felt that he was indeed despicable; but as he had iiever 
been invited to the Hall, and as he was perfectly conscious, of coarse, 
that the object of the general was not to benefit him, but to injure T<»n, 
from whom he had received the utmost kindness, he conceivai that he 
was perfectly justified in catching him in his own snare. 

At six precisely, Frank arrived, and Maitland having thanked him 
for his politeness to Tom, commenced operations upon him. 

"I suppose," said he, " there's no chance for the Pet or any cf the 
others against the Machine?" 

" Not the slightest," replied Frank. " They haven't half a chance. 
You'll see me take him to the post in a canter." 

" Then of course it will be quite safe to back him?" 

'' Safe! back him to any amount ! that'5 my advice. Take every bet 
you can get." 

'^ I know a swell," said Maitland, '^ a most important swell, who is 
anxious to lay out a few odd thousands.*' 

"What against him?" 

" No !'* 

" Aye, that's another thing, will he give any odds at all?" 

" No, he'll bet even." 

" Thousands, do you say? How many?" 

" Oh, two or three, or even four; he's not particular. HaveyoM any- 
thing at all on the race?" 

"Oh, I don't know! I've a himdred or two?" 

" You back the Machine, of course?" 

" Of course I do." 

" Yes. Now look here Frank, we are both in the ring, smd I think 
that we have known each other long enough to be able to depend upon 
each other." 

"WeU?" 

" Do you think that such is the case Frank? If you don't think so, 
111 go no farther." 

" But I do! I'm sure that you may depend upon me, and I think that 
I can depend upon you." / 

" Very good, then that's settled, as far as it goes. Now dom't you 
think, Frank, that a very considerable sum of money might be made by 
this race .^' . , .• » 

" Now, look here," said Frank, " let us understand each other^ J 
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it, tell me what l^at object ii." 

**'Vety well^ then it's now imderstood that we are both to be eandid, 
afid p^rl^ty straightfoi^waFd/' 

<*OfcotOTe." 

** Vefjr good. NcWf Frank, I know a man who is anxious to bet 
three or four thousand even." 

♦* Vp&n the Machine?" 

«Te«." 

" Who is he? We are both to be candid and perfectly straightfbr- 
wftl^; whoiiSrhe?** 

** His name is Brooke, General Brooke !" 

*' What, the fkther-in4aw of the curricle man? His name's Brooke, 
isW it? Do you mean him?" 

« I do." 

« WeU?" 

**Well, he's ansdous to het three or four thousand even upon the 
Machine." 
' <'Why?" 

" Because, if the horse wins, he'll lose a large stake, and if he should 
lose. Why he'll gain one." 

** Then he's anxious to bet with meT^ 

"Of course." 

"I understand. What will he bet?" 

" Oh ! three or four thousand." 

"Willhe bet five?" 

« I don't know." 

" Will you ascertain?" 

" Yes." 

" Well now, let me put this question to you ; is he a man upon whom 
I can depend?" 

" He is, most certainly." 

" Very well, then, when you have ascertained whether he'U bet me 
five thousand or not, we'll talk the matter over again. But recollect 
this, if I should feel inclined to take his bet, I must have the thitig per- 
fectly clear — ^no nonsense, you know — I tnust not only see him aiid take 
the bet myself, but I must have good security for the money." 
>« Of course. That will be all right. Anything you propose in the 
shape of security he will accede to, I know." 

" Veiy well. And now, as regards yourself You, of cottrse, know 
the risk / should run, while you would be perfectly secure ; but Iti the 
. ev^ttt bf my taking this bet, what would yott expect as your sharfe?" 

"I'll tell you. I should expect that you would keep Mth with Me, 
■'attd^noihihg more should I expect from jfow." 

"What do you mean? You must, you know, be candid with me! 
'If riot, I'll have nothing whatever to do with it." 
• • "^'lam, and will be, candid, Frank; and, therefore, when I say that 
I expect, and will have no money from you, I may add, that in the 
I ^Yetttofyour'takitig ^bis bet, I shall gain as much by it as you will. 
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" That's enough. When will you see this Greneral Brooke?" 
*' I shall meet him at eight, at the Rutland Arms.'* 
" What, this evening?" 

'* Yes; and if I can get him to bet five thousand, I will; but in any 
case, I'll see you in the morning. He's a man of immense wealth, and 
of this you may be certain, that in dealing with him, you are perfectly 
secure." 

*' Very well,'' returned Frank. " In the morning I shall see you. 
Get him to make the best offer you can, and I'll tell you at once 
whether I'll accept it or not." 

Maitland promised to do the best he could; and soon after that, 
Frank lefl him : and as it was then nearly eight o'clock, he walked 
slowly up to the Rutland Arms, where the general— who had already 
arrived— received him with great cordiality. 

" Well, Maitland," he cried, " what news have you now?^ 

" What news I have is good," replied Maitland. " I have seen them 
both, and I've sounded them both, and, I may add, that I have secured 
them both." 

"Well; you are certainly a man of business! but how did you 
manage?" 

" I'll explain," replied Maitland, who then proceeded to relate to him 
all that had occurred at the Box, in the stables, and at the White Hart. 
" And now," said he, having related all this, " have you, or have you 
not, made up your mind?" 

" I have," replied the general. " I have Maitland, firmly." 

" But how about the jockey's five thousand?" 

" I do not care to win a single shilling. My only object is to get 
the money from that wretch. The jockey shall have the bet proposed. 
I'll bet him five thousand, and give him any security he likes to name. 
The other five thousand, of course, will be yours." 

" Very well," returned Maitland. " Then that's understood. When 
will you see the jockey?" 

" Oh! when you please!" 

" Shall we say to-morrow morning." 

" Yes ; that will suit me I And the sooner it's done the better." 

" Can you come over early? Shall we say ten o'clock? or half- 
past?" 

" Yes; say half-past ten. At that time I'll be here. And now we'll 
have a glass of champagne.'* 

The champagne was ordered accordingly; and when Maitland had 
ezpluned how the bet, through an agent, could be made, the general, 
who conceived, of course, that all was secure, ordered his horse, and 
rode back to the Hall. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE LETTEBS OF INTRODUCTION. 

Maitland having tlius cleared the way for the achievement of the 
object proposed, lost no time in bringing about the settlement of those 
preliminaries by which alone the attainment of that object could be 
secured; for^ at half-past ten the following morning, he and Frank went 
up to the Rutland Arms, where the bet was made with the general, 
secrecy enjoined, and satisfactory security given, and in less than three 
hours after that, not only had an ag^it been instructed to " lay out*' the 
ten thousand pounds, but the bet had been actually taken by Tom* 

This effected, Maitland changed the current of his thoughts ; five thou- 
sand pounds he was certain to gain, whether the Flying Machine won or 
lost; but he had another object in view, to the accomplishment of which 
he now proceeded. 

Geoi*giaQa had previously explained to him that she had several times 
¥nitten to Julia Storr; that neither of her letters had been answered, and 
that she felt convinced that the colonel had either intercepted those 
letters or forbidden Julia even to acknowledge their receipt; he, there- 
fore, resolved on the adoption of a course which he conceived would 
enable him not only to return to the path of honour &om which he had 
strayed, but to secure to himself that domestic comfort of which he had 
become enamoured; and, in pursuance of this resolution, he embraced 
the very earliest opportunity of reverting to the subject with the imme- 
diate view of obtaining the confidence of Julia, through Georgiania's in- 
strumentality. 

" How strange," he observed the day after that on which the bets had 
been booked. '^ How strange it is you do not hear from Julia! Surely 
your letters have been received." 

"I have not the slightest doubt of that," returned Georgiana. 

"They must have been, you know!" cried Tom. "Safe! If they 
hadn't they'd have opened 'em at the post-office, you know, and sent 
'em back. Pd a letter once served so, I recoDect well; so they must 
have received 'em, of course. But it's just like the colonel: he ain't a 
man, you know — ^not what I call a man — ^he's an article, he is ; an artful 
unpopulor article. I know him." 

" I do believe," said Maitland, " that if Julia had received them ibej 
would have been answered in some way." 

" Of course," cried Tom — ^** as a matter of course." 

" Yes; of that I feel convinced," said Georgiana. 

" And, in all probability," resumed Maitland, " she has been won- 
dering why you have neglected her so long. It is perfectly clear that 
she doesn't know wjher^ to address a letter to you." 

s 
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" That she don't, Til bet a million," cried Tom. 
<^ I feel sure that if she did she would write,** said Georgiana. 
** Then, why not let her know at once?" 
" How am I?" 

^' Write to her again, and have the letter delivered into her hands." 
*^ But how is that possible?" 

" Oh ! I'll undertake to do that. I must go to town in a few days—" 
<'Eh," cried Tom, "what do you mean?— What are you talking 
about?'' 

*^ I say that I must go to town in a few dayf , and I think that I may 
as well start to-morrow morning." 
" Well, but how long ibr?" 
"Oh! I shall return before the end of the week.'' 
" Ah, well! — ^But you recollect the twentieth, you know." 
" I shall not forget that. I shall be back long before the twentieth." 
" " Well, but you don't mean to say that you are off to-morrow 
morning?" 

" Why the sooner I go, of course, the sooner I shall return." 
" Very good ! But, send I may live, Fd no notion of your going. 
However, if you must you must, and the sooner you go and get back 
again the better. I wouldn't have you not be here on the twentieth for 
a trifle." 

" Why, the twentieth, dear*?" inquired Georgiana. " Will an3rthing 
particular take place on the t^^'entieth?" 

"Particulor! — ^I believe you," replied Tom. "Rayther. That's the 
day of the crack race, and a glorious and populor day we mean to have 
of it? Eh? Don't we colonel? Rayther?" 

" I hope so. I certainly should not like to be absent on that day." 
"Have you naughty gentlemen been betting then?" inquired Greor- 
giana. 

" I'll bet with you, if you like!" returned Tom. " 111 tell you what 
I'll do with you, come now: I'll bet you a dozen of gloves I name the 
winner?" 

" Don't take that bet," said Maitland, smiling. " Bet him a dozen of 
gloves that you name the winner, and I'll tell you which horse to name." 
"Ah! but send I may live, you know, that won't be fairl'* 
" Was your bet a fair one?" inquired Georgiana. 
"Of course!" replied Tom. 

" Then mine cannot be unfair; and, therefore, I'll bet you." 
" Well, I don't mind for once : Fll have you. Now, then, which horse 
do you name?" 

" Flying Machine," suggested Maitland. 

" Very well. Then have him. If he wins of course you win the 
gloves ; if any other horse should win, you know, it's more the 'tother. 
You understand?" 

" Perfectly," replied Georgiana. 

"Very well. And now, I say, about your going off to-»morroW| 
colonel: how do you go?" 
" I may as well go up by one of the early qomLos/* 
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" And is it likely," inquired Georgiana, " that you will see Colonel 

Storr?" 

" Yes ; but whether I see him or not, if you will write a letter to 
Julia, 1*11 undertake, with pleasure, to deliver it to her— if, indeed, she 
be in town." 

" You are very polite. I will trouble you. I should so like to hear 
from hen" 

" And that you will hear from her immediately after your letter has 
been received, I have not the slightest doubt. By-the-bye, you can say 
that as I shall return in a very few days, she may as well deliver her 
answer to me." 

"I will do so. That will be the better way. She will have an 
opportunity of seeing you, of course, more than once?" 

"Oh, yes!" 

" Well," said Tom, "when you see her, don*t forget to give my love 
to her, you know I I like her, send I may live if I don't. She's a 
trump, she is, and no mistake : a right on spicy, populor trump. Blest 
if I wouldn't give any money to have her down here, you know, a little 
while with Greorge." 

" You may have her down here," said Maitland, significantly. 

" What !" cried Tom. " Hold hard* What was that you said— eh? 
What was that?" 

" I merely said you may have her down," returned Maitland. 

"Why you don't mean to mean that you're after her, do you? 
Because, if you do, you know, blest if I ain't glad! I should like you 
to have her. Send I may live, if I wouldn't sooner you should have het 
than any other mortal fiesh alive. I say now, tell us : isrCt that about 
it now— eh? am 1 right — eh?" 

" Why, I've not seen her since we were in India, and then she was 
qtdte a Httle girl — a mere child." 

" What's the odds of that? Don't children sometimes take a fkncy to 
each other, which grows up with 'em and ripens all at once when they 
meet as men and women— eh?— don't they? Besides, you know what 
she was, and if you haven't seen her since, you know, you've heard of 
her, haven't you?" 

" Certainly I have*^ 

" Very well, then! What's the odds of talking about not having seen 
her? It's all stuff! Now, ain't it— eh? Ain't it j Mr* Modesty? Ain't 
you just let the cat out of the bag? As the governor says, I know Vm 
right; and I give you joy, with all my heart, for she's just the one which 
'11 answer your purpose. Now isn't she, George?" 

"I believe that she would be a most amiable wife, dear;" replied 
Georgiana. 

" Of course," cried Tom ; " and be as happy as a bird. Now, I'll tell 
you what it is," he added, turning to Maitland: " you must promise me 
one thing, and that is this, that when you do marry her you'll bring her 
down here, if it's only for a month. Perhaps George and her won't suit 
each other, you know — perhaps they won't! Never mind, wfll see all 
about that: will you promise?" 

a 2 
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" I will," replied Maitland, with a smile. " When Julia and I marry 
we'll pass, at least, the honeymoon with you." 

"Very well," said Tom; "that's imderstood. We shall all be as 
happy as happy can be. They'll be puzzled to find a more populor lot. 
Lorl wouldn't you like it, George? Wouldn't you, now? Send I may 
live, though, how things come round 1" 

Maitland dined with them that day, and during dinner managed to 
convince Greorgiana that Tom's conjecture was correct: for although he 
spoke of this contemplated marriage only in the most playful strain, 
he-^esignedly, of course— made it quite evident that mat was in 
reality the object he had in view. When, therefore, Georgiana re- 
tired for the purpose of writing her letter to Julia, she — ^precisely 
as he had anticipated— spoke of him in the very highest terms, 
and felt really delighted with the prospect of Julia becoming the wife 
of him, whom she highly esteemed, and who, in her gentle judg- 
ment, possessed every quality calculated to render the marriage state 
happy. 

Tom, too, felt more satisfied than ever that this was Maidand's object, 
and, therefore, reverted to the subject immediately after Greorgiana had 
left them* 

"Lor," said he, "how precious glad I am to be sure I The notion, 
you know, of your marrying Julia. The notion's what I look at — ^the 
populorno^ton / Only f^mA; when she's Mrs. Colonel Cartwrightl Just 
look at the thought of her being down here with my George 1 Won't 
they enjoy themselves? Rayther. Won't they? Won't they ride out 
together, you know, and sit and chat, and laugh and joke, and make us 
delighted to see 'em so happy? Why did you want to keep the thing so 
secret? Why didn't you let us know before? There are cases, of 
course, where it's wise to be secret — " 

" And this is one of them," said Maitland, " for I anticipate some 
opposition." 

" You do?— what on the part of her father?" 

"Yes." 

"What's fathers made of? What are they made of? I never see 
anjrthing like it in my life. They can't have no feeling. They can't 
care a button about the sentiments of their daughters. It seems as if 
they didn't want to let 'em be happy. Send I may live, if it ain't right 
on cruel. Directly you get above a certain sphere down comes the 
father's opposition. Why what can he want to oppose you for? Ain't 
you as good as him any day in the week, and a precious sight better? 
Besides, ain't you both on you colonel's? What does he want more? 
Does he want to get hold of a duke for his daughter? Perhaps you 
haven't got quite so much tin as he has : I don't know you haven't ; but 
perhaps you haven't, and if you haven't what's the odds of that? She^s 
got plenty ; I know she's got plenty, because my George knows her uncle 
left her a mint. If 1, you know, as I was, had made love to her, why 
that would have been another thing, because the world would have 
called it a j)opulor opposition; but the notion of opposing a man like you 
beats Moses." 
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" The fact is," said Maitland, " lie and I had a quarrel in India. He 
wronged me, and, therefore, has never liked me since." 

" Oh, that's it, is it! Well, so much the better, because you've no 
occasion much to study his feelings. Besides, you see, by marrying 
her you'll show that you bear no malice to the family. If I were you, I 
shouldn't care a button about all the opposition he could bring into the 
market. If I loved her, and she loved me, I'd marry her in spite of his 
teeth." 

'< Well/' said Maitland, " I shall see. If she be what I expect she 
is—" 

" You're safe to like her — ^make up your mind to that — safe! I know 
she'll answer your purpose : and she's safe to fall in love with you. So 
don't be faint-hearted. All you've got to do is to play your cards care- 
ful, and you'll be as right as the mail. But I say, you mustn't go to 
town, you know, without seeing the governor." 
" I'll see him in the morning." 

" If you don't, he won't forget it in a hurry, that's all." 
" Oh, I should not think of leaving on any account without calling 
upon him." 

" Very well. And now recollect this, that if you should want my 
assistance in this affair— and I've had, you know, a little experience — 
you'll send forme: that's understood?" 

"You are very kind; but no such assistance as that which you con- 
template, will be required yet." 

"Well, but, you know, what I mean is this: when it is required 
you'll let me know?" 

« I will," repHed Maitland, « I win." 

" Very well. But I say, look here: I wish you'd just call upon Mild- 
may, will you? You'll find him one of the spiciest fellows going — a 
trump, a right on populor trump. He'll be so glad to see you. He^U 
make you ail right. When he knoA\s you're a friend of ourSj you 
know, he'll be fit to jump out of his skin. Will you call?" 
" I shall be most happy to do so." 
" Very well ; I know you'll like him." 
" From what I have heard of him I feel convinced of that." 
" Then, I'll get George to write a sort of a letter of introduction. I'll 
go up and get her to do it at once. Hold hard-— 111 be back in a 
twinkling." 

He then left the room; and, on his return, spoke of Mildmay in terms 
of the highest admiration, and having drank his "jovial good health," 
Julia's "jovial good health," and " the jovial good health" of almost 
every one with whom they were connected, they rejoined Geor^ana; 
and when they had, as usual, passed a most agreeable evening, Maitland 
warmly bade them adieu. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

MAITLAin>'S INTERVIEW WITH JULU. 

Ok his arrival in town Maitland engaged a suite of rooms immediately 
opposite the house in which Colonel Storr resided. He engaged them 
for a week, and having paid a deposit, and given references — ^with which 
he was always provided — ^took possession the following morning. 

From the drawing-room, at one of the windows of which he estab- 
lished himself, he several times in the course of the morning, saw Julia 
flitting about. He knew that it was Julia whom he saw; for, although 
he could but imperfectly recognise her features, even with the aid oi his 
opera-^lass, the description which Greordana had given him of her suf- 
ficiently convinced him of the fact. There she was : a finely-formed 
elegant girl, light-hearted, loveable, full of health and joy. He almost 
felt that he loved her then; but that he could love her fondly, passion- 
ately, he found it impossible to entertain a doubt. 

About oae o'clock a carriage drew up to the door, and Maitland, on 
looking at the arms through his glass, saw at once that they were those 
of the colonel. 

"Now, then," he exclaimed, "I shall see her come out. She may 
come out alone, and if she should, I'll have a cab, and follow her. It 
may be useless, I know, but I must do as I've frequently done before, 
trust to chances, and hope for the best. She is a prize, and, to secure 
her, every effort must be made." 

He then rose, with the view of preparing to start; but he had scarcely 
lefl his seat when the colonel appeared and entered the carriage alone. 
On seeing him, Maitland convulsively started, and, breathing through his 
nostrils, he drew himself up, and clenching his fists tightly, cursed him. 

"Villain!" he added.—" Perjured villadri! But I shall yet have my 
revenge." 

At this moment Julia appeared at the window, and Maitland became 
again calm, and gazed at her with an expression of admiration, and 
panted for an interview with her. 

She did not, however, remain at the window long; for, no sooner had 
the carriage started, than she turned her head suddenly, as if addressed 
by some one in the room, and disappeared. But, although she was no 
longer there, Maitland still kept his seat, and watched, and almost 
prayed for her re-appearance. The feelings which he experienced then 
were altogether new to him — he had never before felt the peculiar emo- 
tions by which he was animated then ; for, while Julia appeared to him 
to be the most lovely creature he ever beheld, the prospect of winning 
her inspired him with rapture, teeming with bright scenes of love and 
pure joy; 
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While, however, he was thus wrapt in ecstasy, the coloners door 
opened, and as Julia, attended by a servant, came forth, Maitland on 
the instant rose, and seizing his hat, followed. 

" Now," he exclaimed, " my good star is in the ascendant. But 
how— how can I address her? I^ cannot introduce myself to her in the 
street! And yet, why should I not? How else can it be managed? 
We shall see: we shall see. Impetuosity may be fatal. Patience, 
patience; we shall see.*' 

Having followed her thus through several streets with the full deter- 
mination of introducing himself, even in the presence of the servant, 
should he have no opportunity of doing so in any other way, he at 
length saw her enter a silk-mercer's shop, and, as the sevant took his 
seat on a bench by the door, he also entered, and almost incoherently 
expressed a wish to look at some gloves. 

At that time there were several ladies in the shop, but Julia — ^whose 
object was to purchase some satin — sat near him, and when he felt 
sufficiently nerved to address her he approached, and, with a most 
accomplished air, said—" I have, I believe, the honour to address Miss 
Storr." 

Julia turned her full eyes upon him with a slight inclination of the head. 

" I have a letter," he continued, " addressed to you by a dear and 
amiable friend, whose name was Georgiana Brooke." 

" Indeed," she exclaimed, as her countenance on the instant lighted 
up. " From Georgiana. Oh! I shall be so happy to receive it. Pray 
sit down," she added, as the letter was presented. " Pray sit down, and 
tell me all about her. I do so long to hear. 1$ she well?— Is she 
happy? — ^really happy?" 

" She is, indeed," replied Maitland, " most happy." 

" I am overjoyed to hear it." 

" She felt that you would be; she knew that you loved her still. But," 
he added, " that letter contains a request which, perhaps, you will do 
me the favour to read." 

" Excuse me," said Julia, addressing the person in attendance, and, 
having opened the letter, she proceeded to read. " Dear me," she 
exclaimed, "now how cruel! Pray assure her. Colonel Cartwright, that 
I never received either of the letters of which she speaks." 

" She feels already assured of that." 

" But how very unkind. This accounts for papa speaking of poor 
George so harshly. But she is really happy?" 

" As happy as she is amiable." 

"Then," returned Julia, "she is happy indeed. The request," she 
added, having read the whole of the letter, — " the request, Colonel Cart- 
wright, to which you have alluded is, that I woujki send an answer by 
you. Now, may I beg of you to give my dearest love to her, and as- 
sure her that the knowledge of her being happy has inspired me with 
joy. Pray tell her — " 

" But will you not write to her?" 

" Oh, I would write to her with pleasure, but, under the circumf 
stances, I really dare not." 
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'^I need not explain how delighted she would be tofeceire'ft notefrom 
you." 

<' Oh, but if I ^vere to write, and the fact were to oome to tihe know^ 
ledge of papa, I am perfectly sure that he*d nerer forgive me.** 

*' May I submit that the £act need not come to his knowledge. Prirjr 
write; let me entreat you.'* 

" But how if I should— how am I to convey the note to you.** 

'' I am staying immediately opposite the house in which yoa reedde." 

" Indeed! But I dare not send it over by one of our servants.*^ 

" It will be, I hope, unnecessary to do so. To-morrow, probably, 
you will be out for a walk ; and as I live there I shall know, of comnsey 
when you leave the house. Might I suggest then the expediency of your 
again coming here?'* 

'' It might be done in that way, certainly. I wiUf Colonel Cartwright 
—I will be here to-morrow.** 

'* I shall then have the happiness of meeting you again.'^ 

" I presume," said Julia, archly, '^ that I may ascribe the fact of your 
knowing me this morning solely to the circumstance of your having 
seen me leave home?** 

" Oh ! dear me, no," replied Maitland; " I knew you in India!** 

"Is it possible!" 

" When you were but a little girl I had the pleasure of dancing with 
you frequently." 

"Indeed! Then that is what Georgiana means by employing the 
term ' our mutual friend.* But how stupid I am that I cannot now re- 
collect the name. Then you know papa, of course?** 

" He and I were then friends; but a misunderstanding arose between 
us.** 

" I am sorry for that.*' 

" And so am I,** returned Maitland. " I have felt,*' he added, gazing 
at her with a look of intense affection, " I have felt more sorry within 
the last ten minutes than I ever felt before.'* 

" Well, but you may yet be reconciled?" said Julia. 

"I hope so: for you have recalled to my mind the many joyous 
scenes in which we were engaged, when a certain little light-hearted girl 
—young as she then was— engrossed all my thoughts.** 

Julia blushed and felt somewhat embarrassed, but tried to conceal 
her emotion with a smile, as she observed, " There were many light- 
hearted little gkls there at that time, among whom, you will remember, 
Greorgiana was conspicuous. Oh!" she added, "how dearly I should 
love to see her. But that is, at present, impossible. I will, however, 
write to her, and to-morrow morning — ^you will not forget?'* 

" Forget !** cried Maitland. 

He said no more. He took her hand, and having pressed it, walked 
out of the shop, to the utter amazement of the person who had been 
waiting to show him the gloves. 

" Beg pardon, ma*am,'* observed that person to Julia, as soon as this 
shock of amazement had subsided^ " that gentleman was looking at 
some gloves t will he retorn?*' 
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** Nd; 1*11 purchase them for him," replied Julia, promptly, 

"Oh! I beg pardon, ma'am," he repeated, in tones which proved that 
that he felt somewhat better. 

That Maitland was delighted with the progress he had made, is a fact 
which may well be conceived. He felt perfectly sure that he had 
created a highly favourable first impression, and that with the powerful 
assistance of Georgiana, he should soon secure Julia's heart and hand. 

"All right P* he whispered to himself as he left her. "Nothing 
could have been more fortunate. Animated, fascinating, elegant, and 
rich — she is indeed a prize! I must have her! Becalm: be calm," he 
added: " calm.'* And, turning into the first tavern he came to, he sat, 
and not only dwelt on all that had passed, but let his imagination loose. 

He dined there ; and then at once returned to his lodgings, and while 
he was sipping his wine in the drawing-room he saw Julia timidly 
approach one of the windows. He rose immediately, and made his 
appearance as if by accident, and although Julia instantly withdrew, he 
distinctly perceived an opera-glass levelled at him as he stood. 

Having remained there for some time— of course in the most elegant 
position he could assume — ^he seated himself so that he might just be 
distinguished, and taking up a book, watched anxiously. 

Twenty times at least did Julia approach the window, in the course 
of the evening, and it scarcely need be added, that every time she ap- 
peared, his hopes were strengthened. Her constant anxiety to catch a 
glimpse of him, was sufi^cient to confirm the conviction he had inspired, 
that he had already gained her heart, and he felt that nothing then but 
the pursuit of the course he had conceived, was necessary to secure her 
hand. 

Having sat until all the colonel's blinds had been drawn, he had cof- 
fee, and went to the opera, where he remained until midnight, wrapt in 
his own pleasant thoughts, and then returned with Julia's image still 
before him. 

In the morning he rose early, and immediately after breakfast, took 
his station as before. Julia approached the window several times, but 
about twelve o'clock, she appeared in her walking dress, and remained 
until she was certain that he saw her. She then withdrew from the 
window, and when Maitland had seen her leave ihe house attended 
as before, he almost immediately followed. 

Having entered the shop, Julia, who felt extremely tremulous, made 
a trifling purchase before Maitland arrived, and when he did amvey she 
rose, and placing her trembling hand in his, displayed a greats d^ee^* 
of embarrassment than she had ever before experienosd. 

" I am happy to see you," faltared Maitland^ " most happy.*' And 
when Julia had resumed her seat, he sat as near taher as he- eonveni- 
ently could. - »' 

" I have written the letter," she observed, £untly, "and if you will* 
deliver it on your return, you will oblige me." 

" It will give me greater pleasure to do so, than you imagine," 'said 
Maitland. 

" Give my dear Ibve to Geoi'gianai" pursned Jiili% ^* luad toll hwl 
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am 80 glad she is happy. When," she added^ '^ when do you think of 
returning?" 

" I scarcely know," replied Maitland. " Perhaps to-morrow, or the 
next day,— •! scarcely know yet. But as our amiahle Mend will, I am cer- 
tain, be anxious to reply to this letter, Iiow can that reply be directed?** 

" Oh! she must not send to me on any account! If she should papa 
will know that I have written." 

'^ Can we not devise the means of enabling you to receive it without 
his knowledge?" 

^* Impossible I All letters are taken up to him the moment they arrive." 

" Have you no iriend to whom a letter could be enclosed?" 

^' I know not one in whom I dare confide." Yes, she added, after a 
pause, '^ there is a person whom I think I may trust! I do not distinctly 
remember her address, but when I have ascertained, Til write to 
Greorgiana." 

'< ni remain in town, with pleasure, until you have ascertained," ob- 
served Maitland. 

" But I dare not send it over to you." 

'^ How do you propose," said Maitland, smiling, '^ to send it to Mrs. 
Thomas?" 

<< Oh, I should put it in the post! Why, dear me, how stupid! I 
could just as well put it in the post for you!" 

^^ If you were to do so, the task which I have undertaken for Mrs. 
Thomas would be complete." 

" Then I will. Til inclose the address to you to-morrow. By-the- 
bye. Colonel Gartwright," she added, with all her natural archness, 
" how many pairs of gloves did you intend to purchase yesterday?" 

" Why, upon my word," said Maitland, who felt, and was pleased to 
feel, a flush on the instant mount from cheek to brow, " I quite forgot 
them. It was entirely your fault. I know that I left without pur- 
chasing any." 

" And thus," continued Julia, " imposed upon me the necessity for 
purchasing some for you. Here are the gloves, Colonel Cartwright," 
she added. " I hope that, when you next leave a shop, you will not so 
completely forget the object for wliich you entered." 

Maitland took the gloves ; and having, with an expression of admi- 
ration, placed them iu his bosom, said, " May I — may I ask you to do 
me the favour to remain herefive minutes longer?" 

" Oh," replied Julia, " I have to look at some lace, which will detain 
me much more than five minutes." 

" I'll return as soon as possible," said Maitland, who at once left the 
shop, and proceeded to a jeweller's, where he purchased the most chaste 
and elegant ring he could select; and having inclosed it with one of his 
own cards, on which he had written — " To Miss Storr, as a token of the 
purest and highest esteem ;" he sealed the envelope, and hastened back 
to Julia. 

" I hope I have not detained you," said he, on his return. 

"Oh! dear me, no, not at all," she replied; " I have but just com- 
pleted my purchase/* 
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The shopman was at that moment folding up the lace, which Mait- 
land no sooner perceiyed, than giving him the packet containing the 
ring, he said, "You may as well inclose this with it." 

Julia looked at him inquiringly; but Maitland took her hand, and 
having said, with the most intense earnestness — " God bless you! your 
words will be ever remembered: when I leave this place, I shall never 
forget the object for which I entered"— he bowed wiUi the most perfect 
elegance, and left her. 

The first grand step having thus been accomplished, it occurred to 
him, that as it would be advisable to return to Newmarket immediately 
after Julia had sent the address, and as he could not with any degree of 
propriety return without having seen Mildmay, he had better call upon 
him at once. He therefore proceeded to Mildmay's residence, and hav- 
ing sent up the letter of introduction with his card, he was shown into 
the library, where Mildmay received him with all his characteristic 
courtesy and warmth. 

" I am," said he, " proud. Colonel Cartwright, to know you. I hope 
you left our friends at Newmarket quite well." 

" Quite," replied Maitland ; " and happy as ever." 

" They deserve to be happy." 

" They do, indeed: for Tom is a fine-hearted fellow, while his wife is 
one of the most amiable creatures I ever knew." 

" The general, I fear, still holds out?" 

" He does at present; but he'll be all right by-and-bye." 

" You know him, of course?" 

" Oh, IVe known him for years I He is one of my most intimate 
friends! I served with him in India!" 

" Indeed ; I am very glad to hear it, because, through your instru- 
mentality, he may be induced to come round." 

" Oh, he'll come round eventually." 

" I hope so. But when do you tiiink of returning?'* 

^* To-morrow, if possible." 

"To-morrow! Then you really must do me the honour of dining 
with me to-day?" 

"I cannot: I should be most happy, but I have an engagement which 
I must keep." 

" Well, then, can you not dine with me to-morrow, and return on the 
following day?" 

" I will — ^for the pleasure of dining with you I will." 

Mildmay bowed, and rang the bell ; and, when the servant appeared, 
he directed her to bring up a bottle of sherry, and then entered into 
general conversation with Maitland, who remained there till nearly four 
o'clock, when he left with the view of dining, and then returning to his 
lodgings to watch the anxiety of Julia. 

" Who's that?" inqiured Mary, immediately after Maitland had quitted 
the house. 

" Colonel Cartwright, my dear," replied Mildmay. 

" Well, he's no great shakes, whoever he is." 

" What do you mean, Mary?" 
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" I mean what I say. I say, whoever he is, he's no great shakes. 
A parcel of men talking about opera girls, and all such rubbish? — ^Ihate 
such ways." 

" Who has been talking about opera girls, Mary?" 

" Why, he has. It's no use attempting to deny it. I know he has." 

" Surely you have not been listening again ?" 

'^ Listening, indeed ! It's high time to listen, I think, when men 
can't find anything else to talk about but such dirty rubbish as that." 

"Did you not pledge me your honour, Mary, that you would never 
again be guilty of so mean an action ?" 

" Mean J indeed! Well I'm sure! I suppose you think Tm to put up 
with everything. We all know what opera girls are. I ain't a child! 
We all know they're rubbish — ^we all know that! I suppose he wants 
you to be as bad as himself, and go amongst 'em. But I won*t put up 
with it, mind you that. I won't have any such goings on. Til d^te first. 
Opera girls! I should just like to catch you with one, that's all. I'd 
scratch her very eyes out! Fd let her know the difference! I'd tear 
every thing she had on to tatters! I suppose he'll be bringing 'em here 
next. Let him. Let him, that's all— only let him. Let 'em come. If 
I wouldn't tear 'em limb from limb, I'm not here! I dare say, indeed. 
A pretty commence! But I'll not put up with it. That I'm deter- 
mined, and so he needn't think it, whoever he is." 

"Have you done?" said Mildmay, calmly. "Have you quite 
finished?" 

" No, I've not. I never shall be finished while I see such goings on. 
* She's a delicious creature, isn't she?' *0h, she danced divinely !' / 
heard him: I know very well what it m^ans! I should only just like 
to catch her here, that's all. That's all the harm I wish her, whoever 
she is. Fd soon let her know what it was to be delicious! I'd teach her 
the divinest dance she ever learnt in her life: mind you that!" 

"Why Mary," said Mildmay, "as you have not displayed your 
natural temper for some time, I did hope that you had lost it, but I find 
you have it still — " 

" Yes, and mean to keep it." 

" Now don't be absurd." 

" Absurd, indeed! A pretty how-d'ye-do. Pish!" 

"Don't be vulgar, Mary: don't be vulgar." 

" I'm no more vulgar than you are. But if you suppose that when I 



see—" 



" Silence, Mary!" 

*^ Silence, indeed!" 

" I'll hear no more of these monstrous absurdities." 

" I suppose I mustn't open my mouth next." 

"Mary, you'll provoke me to speak harshly to you presently; and 
you know that I am at all times sorry to do that." 

" Well, I don't know what you call speaking harshly, but if you think 
that when I see such goings on as this — " 

" Now, what do you mean? You cannot know what you are talking 
abgut*** 
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" / know what I'm talking about very well. The cap fits, I find^ 
about the opera girls. But don't let 'em come here — ^that's all, William 
Mildmay — don't let 'em come here. They'd better not — ^I'd skin 'em!" 
" Is it possible for you to be rational, Mary?" 

"/'m rational enough: / see which way the cat jumps. I'm not 
blind, you know — ^Fm not blind. I heard himl" 
" I know that you did, and I'm perfectly ashamed—" 
" And well you may be." 

" I'm ashamed of your having been guilty of so pitiful an act of 
meanness." 

" That's all very fine ; but if people do wrong I say they ought to be 
found out — ^that's what / say. Them which talk about nothing that 
oughtn't to be heard — " 

" * Them which talk about nothing'— psha! Mary, may I heg of you 
to be silent for one moment? Colonel Cartwright went to ihe opera last 
evening — ^" 

" I know he did." 
" He saw a new dancer — ^" 

'^ I know that as well as you can tell me I I heard all about it." 
" Then, if so, you heard him explain simply — " 
" I don't know so much about thatl I wouldn't give much for his 
simplicity!" 

" Nonsense, Mary ; nonsense." 
" It may be nonsense, but — " 

" Mary, — ^you really are a most provoking creature. You are pur- 
suing the same course as before, and rendering it again necessary for 
me to tell you that I will not be thus tortured. I'll not live with one 
who appears to delight in thus annoying me. I never willingly annoy 
yow." 

" DonH you? Don't you annoy me by talking about your opera girls, 
and have a wretch like that to come and tell you they're delicioui** 

" That wretch, as you vulgarly term him, Mary, is an intimate friend 
of Mr. and Mrs. Todd." 

^^ More shame for 'em to harbour him then. He shan't come here! 
I won't have him here !" 

" He is coming to dine with us to-morrow." 
" / won't dine with him." 
" I expect that you will." 

"So you may: but I won't, I am determined. I dare say, indeed. 
And, what's more I'll spoil th§ dinner." 

" Well, Mary, we shall see. But, let me tell you that if you do not 
dine with us, you and I shall come to an inunediate imderstanding; I 
married you, Mary, with a view to domestic comfort, and if I cannot 
have it with you, I'll live alone. You should endeavour to under- 
stand your position, Mary. You should recollect that wives have duties 
to perform, one of which is to promote the happiness of their hus- 
bands by all the means at their command. They may think themselves 
secure, and, taking advantage of that security, feel justified in playing 
the termagant; but if they did but reflect that meil do not marrj^|<^,be 
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tyrannised over, and thai while they are making erery effinrt, and 
atraining every nerve to secure the comforts of life and to render their 
wives happy, they ought no< to be tyrannised over, they would wonder 
that husbands endure so much from wives whoee chief object appears to 
be to annoy them. A woman, Mary, who could be, before marriage, all 
kindness, all gentleness, all devotion, and who, immediately after mar- 
riage, can break loose, and say in effect, 'Now Fm safe— my husband 
must support me ; however kind he may be — however affeotionate^-how- 
ever hard he may struggle to secure my happiness, I have a right to 
treat him just as I please,' is no wife." 

" Well, but / don't say so I" 

'' You act as if these were your feelings— «8 if you felt that gentleness 
and devotion were necessaiy only before marriage. Do your duty, 
Mary, and be assured that 1 will do mine. Liet us live in peace and 
harmony — ^let us have no more quarrelling.*' 

" I'm siire," said Mary, weeping, " I don't want to quarrel. I never 
did! But, when I hear you talking about opera girls I can't bear 
it" 

*^ There; do not be simple. While you behave like an affectionate 
wife you need not fear any opera girl. Gome, give me a kiss. There, 
now run away and see after the dinner." 

Immediately afler Maitland had dined he returned to his lodgings, 
and sat at the window, from which he saw Julia several times, apparently 
more than ever anxious to see him. He had not, however, been sitting 
there long, when a note arrived, which he eagerly opened, and found 
the contents to be as follow:-— 

*^ Miss Storr presents her compliments to Colonel Cartwright, and 
begs to forward the address of the person to whom a letter may with 
safety be enclosed. 

^' She also begs to add that that which Colonel Cartwright directed to 
be placed in her parcel this morning, has surprised her. She cannot but 
appreciate the politeness of Colonel Cartwright, but as she knows not 
how in such a case to act, she must consult Greorgiana on the subject." 

Having read this note, he smiled and kissed it, and as he did so, he 
knew that Julia saw him. 

"Now," he exclaimed, "the course is clear! 'She must write to 
Georgiana on the subject.' Good. She is very much surprised no 
doubt: very angry — so angry that she couldn't defer writing till the 
morning ; I'll have her if it be possible, and that it is, I feel convinced. 
She'll write to Georgiana. Well, before Georgiana can write to her 
again, she'll know that I'm desperately in love. She'll tell her so as a 
matter of course, and then will come my declaration. Harry, the clouds 
are clearing off I — ^you may be happy yet." 

Having remained at the window, until it was dark, he left the house ; 
and being resolved to avoid all his old associates, went to one of the 
theatres, and entered a private box. The entertainments however, had 
no charms for him. Jidia engrossed all his thoughts. He sat, portray. 
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ing vividly, the varied features of that happiness which he conceived to 
be in store for him, until the curtain fell, when he gaily returned to his 
lodgings. 

In the morning he again resumed his seat at the window, and again 
saw Julia Hitting ahout, but as she made her appearance eventually in 
her walking dress, he felt quite at a loss to know how to act. 

" Now," said he, " shall I or shall I not follow? "Would it be advi- 
sable to do so or not? The course has biBen cleared ; the foundation has 
been laid ; shall I at present proceed any farther? Leave well alone, 
Harry, leave well alone ! — pursue the course you have prescribed, and 
risk nothing! Yet she may wish me to follow! — she may — ^* 

At this moment the door opened, and Julia came forth, accompanied 
by the colonel! — which settled the point at once. 

As four o'clock had been fixed for the dinner, Mary soon after one 
proceeded to dress, and as she managed to complete her toilet, by about 
half-past three she made her appearance in the drawing-room, in which 
Mildmay sat reading. 

" Why, Mary," said he, on raising his eyes as she entered, " are you 
going to appear at any theatre to-night?" 

"Theatre? no: at least not that I know of. Why?" 

" Because, I perceive that you are dressed admirably to personate the 
character of a May-day queen." 

" I wish I was a May-day queen," cried Mary, bursting into tears. 
" I shouldn't be taken to task in this way. I can't do anything right I 
know. Tm sure I take all the pai^s I can to please you." 

" I appreciate your desire to please me, Mary; but I cannot say that 
I admire your taste." 

"I should like to know what you woiUd have me put on. Fm sure it's 
a very pretty dress. You won't see a prettier dress in a day's march. 
There never was any one lectured as I am. I can't put anything on 
that you like — ^I'd better wear nothing." 

"Mary, don't be absurd. My only object is to induce you to have a 
little more taste." 

" I'm very sure I can't be more tasty than I am. I should like to 
know what you can find to complain of?" 

" Why, look at those flowers hooked on to your hair." 

" Weil, I'm sure they're very pretty." 

"Pretty! ridiculous." 

" I should just like to know how you wish me to dress.** 

" I wish you to dress like a lady, Mary. You never saw a lady dress 
in this style. Do you think that Mrs, Todd, for example — '^ 

" Of course not, she couldn't. Mrs. Todd can't do anything wrong: 
oh, dear no I You'd better have had Mrs. Todd, and then, perhaps, 
she'd have made you happy." 

" Mary, let me beg of you not to be absurd." 

" Then why do you ding Mrs. Todd in my ears. You're for ever- 
lasting going on about Mrs. Todd. I'm as good as her, I know, although 
she is Mrs. Todd* And as for her dressing^ I never saw anything in it 
for my part." 
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** You never saw anjrthing ridiculoiu in it I" - .•,....[•,.. 

" Of course not. She's everything. Shtt coulin\,66.j^yihmgn^\i- 
lous. Besides, she's much prettier than me.'' * 

'^ She is not in my jud^pnent: and, therefore, it is that I am vexed 
when I see you thus absuidly attempting to add to your natural beaaty^. 
Were you an ordinary-looking person there migbt be some excuse for 
your wishing to adorn younelf in this way, but ypa ^ ^^*^ f r^(P^ 
these things." , - . * 

'' Ah, it's all very well to get over me so, but I never qall out about 
anything you wear." 

'< You would, if I wore ^vreaths of sunflowers, Maiy, and 8ti;ic)L hxf^ 
bunches of lilac in my hair." ^ . '. / ^ ^. J 

" Of coiu'se, because men never wear such thin^./' t sKdiilcl uiink' ^ 
just as strange if you were to come down to oumer in one of my 
petticoats !" 

« Very good. I like that And now Fm q[uite sure ^ou'U oblige me. 
Come, nm away, and take the flowers out of your hflir,** ' ^ " *' ," 

"What,the whole of them?" ' '"* ""'- 

"Ave, the whole of them. You'll look much more' d^suitjmo^ 
lady-like without them. What advantage is there in Jiaving' a beautiful 
head of hair, if you conceal it in that way? Now, just let me show you 
how much better you'll look. ^^ There," he added, having taken the 
flowers off, and kissed her several times as he did so. '* You look lii'e 
yourself again! See, what an improvement I have made! You now 
look like Mrs. Mildmay!" 

" Well you know it's no use one's having flowers at all, if one don't 
wear them." 

" Certainly not. You are quite correct! You don't require them at 
all. It is'nt as if you hadn't a fine head of hair! You have, and there- 
fore ought not to conceal it. Shall I take these flowers up stairs, or 
will you?" 

^' Oh, I'll take 'em up if I mustn't wear 'em. But I must say I think 
you ought to let me wear tlie wreath!" 

" What the sunflowers?" 

*' No, they're not sunflowers! they're roses! 

" Roses are they?" 

" Yes, look; that's a rose!" 

<* Well it's a rose on a very large scale! It's a foreign rose probably. 
I'll just take this off and submit it to Johnson — ^" 

"There now!" cried Mary, "You've spoilt the whole wreath!" 

"Have I? Well, it's a matter of no importance. I'll ascertain Y^hether 
an English rose was eyci* known equal in point of size, witJi that. 
Johnson can tell me I know ; he's a judge." 

To say that Mary was pleased with this proceeding, were to say that 
which is not particularly true; she, however, submitted with a good 
grace, considering^ and then took the flowers away. 

At four ])recisely, Maitiand arrived, and Mary received him as well 
ns she could, and when dinner hod been announced, she, without a sin- 
gle moment's hesitation, took arm, but felt tremulous in the extreme. 
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It yrill here, perhaps, be highly correct to state, that the dinner had 
liol "been spdiled: that everything was as it ought to have been, and 
that Maitland soon succeeded in winning the esteem of Mary, who 
ihougl>t hini one of the most attentive and gentlemanlike persons she 
Inid ever had the pleasure to meet. Oh! he was really a dear of a man, 
-7-^hei. positively could^nt have thought it I — ^so elegant in his manners! 
80 land— ^0 polite!— -she felt that she should like him to dine every day 
with tbem. 

Of course Tom and Georgiana formed the principal topic of conver- 
sation, and |^aitland»^ while speaking of them, portrayed so bright a pic- 
ture of domestic happiness, that Mary began to feel very nervous; and 
while her ejGs wandered from Maitland to Mildmay — ^who glanced at 
her occasionally, with very great significance — she thought that her 
William was not far wrong when he charged her with having neglected 
her duty. She however, sat and listened to all in silence ; indeed she 
scarcely uttered half a dozen sentences — and they were extremely 
short — from the time they sat down to dinner, untU she retired to the 
drawin||;-room, where she stood before the glass and formed a series of 
resolutions, having reference to her conduct in future. 

Maitland and Mildmay now became extremely eloquent. They were 
'both highly accomplished, both highly intellectual, and as both pos- 
se«sed an extensive knowledge of the world, and of the motives which 
pronipt human actions, they suited each other admirably. Various 
were the topics they started, and brilliantly were they discussed; in fact, 
80 deUghted were they with each other's society, and so imperceptibly 
did the time pass, that when they went up to tiie drawing-room, they 
found that it was nearly twelve o'clock. 

Mary — ^who had been fast asleep for two hours — started, as they en- 
tered, and felt quite confused. The lamp was burning dimly, and the 
fire was out, for the servant had followed the example of her mistress. 
Mildmay smiled as Mary rose, and endeavoured to relieve her from all 
embarrassment, and raised the lamp and rung the bell, while Maitland 
apologised for having been the cause of their prolonged absence from 
her. 

'* Well, I hope you'll excuse me, Colonel Cartwright,** said Mary, " but 
upon my word I don't know how it was." 

'' I hope you'll pardon U5, my dear madam," said Maitland, ^^ I have 
had such a highly intellectual treat, that I never once thought of the 
time." 

The servant entered, trembling like an aspen leaf, but when Mildmay, 
with a smile, had ordered coffee, all was soon arranged; the coi!ee was 
produced, and about one o'clock Maitland rose, and with many warm ex- 
pressions of esteem, took his leave. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

THE SXFLAKATION. 

In the morning Maitland— having sent for a post-chaise, conceiving 
that as Julia woijdd be on the watch, it would give more eclat to his 
departure than a cab could — sat down to breakfast near the window, 
from which he had the pleasure of seeing Julia several times most 
anxiously on the look out. 

The chaise arrived at nine o^clock precisely, but Maitland detained it 
until a quarter past, when feeling quite sure that she was waiting to see 
him off, he took his seat, gave the word " Epping," and started. 

On his arrival at Epping he discharged the chaise, and waited for the 
coach, by which he proceeded to Newmarket, where Tom— to whom he 
had written the previous day— was in attendance with his curriole to 
drive him at once to the Box. 

"Now,** cried Tom, "jimip in— just in time — Charley 'U see to your 
luggage — the governor's there — ^they're all anxious — jump in." 

Maitland was very highly pleased with this attention, and when he 
had pointed out his luggage to Charles, he did "jump in," and off they 
started. 

"Well, and how are you?" cried Tom; "pretty populor?" 

" I never felt better in my life," replied Maitland. " How are you at 
home?" 

"Oh, spicy! But 1 say, the crack's coming it. Six to four upon 
him — eh? What do you think of that? There's a 6lap hedge if we 
wanted to hedge I But I don't think we ought to hedge much— eh?— 
do you?" 

" I think we are quite safe as we stand, but we shall see." 

" Safe as a hammer! That's my notion of it. But, as you say, we 
shall see. Is there much talk about him in London?" 

" All the sporting men, of course, are anxious." 

" I should say so. Some of 'em '11 drop some tin, that's quite clear. 
But I say," he added, " what do you think of Mildmay?" 

" He is one of the most agreeable, and most intellectual fellows I ever 
met with." 

" Didn't I say so? Didn't I tell you you'd Hke him?" 

" You were right. I do. I like him much." 

" And I knew he'd like you. I was quite sure of that. Did he talk 
much?" 

" We were talking together till nearly twelve o'clock." 

"A spicy talker, ain't he — eh? CanH he go along? Did you hear 
him play the piano?" 

"No, we had nothing but conversation." 
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" George says he beats her. But he won't have that. Still I don't 
think there's much odds between 'em. Did he talk about us?" 

" Quite sufficiently to convince me that he holds you in the highest 
possible esteem." 

'^ He's a good fellow and no mistake — ^a jovial good fellow. Send I 
may live, I'd do anything for him. What do you think of Polly?" 

" PoUy?" 

" AyiB, his wife." 

'' On I she appears to be a good, quiet creature." 

'' She can come out sometimes when she likes, you know: but she 
ain t a bad sort for all that." 

They now reached the gate, and, as they drove roimd the lawn, 
Georgiana and Todd came out to meet them, and taking Maitland, the 
moment he had alighted, by the hands, they cordially welcomed him back. 

" Now," said Tom, " you want to tiddivate a trifle, I know. Gome 
up into my room ; I'll show you the way." 

*' In the first place," said Maitland, addressing Georgiana, ^' allow me 
to deliver this into your hands;" and having presented Julia's letter with 
a smile, he followed Tom into his room. 

"Now, then," said Tom, "here you are, you know. Here's combs 
and brushes, and razors and soap, and every other mortal thing which 
is. Don't be long." 

^' Oh, I shall not be three minutes ! I merely want to wash my hands." 

" Wouldn't you like a clean shirt now?— well aired?— warranted?" 

" Oh, no; I shall do very well, indeed." 

" Well, you know, if you would only say, and here you are." 

" / shall do very well." 

" Very good. Don't be long. We shall be in the parlour. We've 
got a spicy dinner, I know." 

He then left him; and Maitland, in less than five minutes, followed 
him inta the parlour." 

" Upon my word. Colonel Cartwright," said Georgiana, archly, as he 
entered, "I really begin to think that you are a very dangerous person." 

" Indeed!" exclaimed Maitland, with a smile. 

" You really must not be allowed to win ladies' hearts in this way. 
Julia, I find, is quite in love with you! She speaks of you in a strain of 
rapture. 

" Is it possible?" said Maitland, with an expression of intense earnest- 
ness. 

" Possible?" echoed Georgiana. " Yes, sir, it is possible. I would 
show you her letter, but I dare not." 

" If you will, I'll show you a note which / received from her." 

" A note which you received from her! Upon my word!" 

" It has reference to you." 

"Tome!" 

" Yes ; and if you'll show me yours, I'll show you mine." 

"Well, I don't know; I don't think it fair exactly!— but Til reflect 
upon the matter." 

" Very good." 

t2 
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"I see how it w," cried Tom, « with half an eye. Tfs as right as a 
triret betwixt 'em. Safe. Eh, governor?" 

" Why," replied Todd, " it looks very like it, Tommy! It <foe«.'— 
penf like it!— leastways I should say so; and, what's more, from all I 
have heard o* the young lady, she's one which '11 answer his purpose." 

•* Safer cried Tom. " Eh?— won't she George? Raythcr." 

" Now, don't appeal to me, dear," said Georgiana, playfully. " I (5an 
know nothing whatever about it." 

" Can't you?" returued Tom. " I dare say you can't. Eh, governor? 
Bayther?''^ 

Todd winked at Tom significantly, as Maitland and Georgiana 
smiled; but as dinner was announced at that moment, not another word 
was said upon the subject then. 

During dinner, however, both Tom and his father rallied Maitland 
merrily, while Maitland, who knew that he had the cards in his hand, 
played them with great dexterity and care. His immediate object was 
to inspire Georgiana with the conviction that he loved Julia passionately, 
and this object he achieved with the most perfect success. 

"You had better," she observed, when about to retire; "you had 
better let me take that note with me. I shall have time to study it 
when Vm alone, and then I can give you my opinion**^ 

"Nay, that is not fair," replied Maitland; "unless, indeed, you 
promise to let me see jrours." 

*^ Well, I promise you this: that if I do not let you see the whole of 
it, I'll let you see those portions which have direct reference to you." 

" That's quite sufficient!" cried Maitland, who gave her the note, and 
she withdrew. 

" Now, then," said Tom, when Georgiana had retired, " I've a jovial 
good health to propose, and that's this : ^ Here's health to an out-and- 
out young lady, which I know, and which nothing can ever cause me to 
be off respecting.' But for her, I do believe inwardly, that my George 
-'-^hioh is one of the best and most populor creatures upon the face of 
the blessed earth— I say, but for her I inwardly believe that my Greorge 
and me would never have come together. If that was all I couldn't be 
off respecting that yoimg lady, which I'm now about to propose the 
good health df; but it ain't all, nor half all. I know her to be a trump 
—a regular out-and-out trump, and no mistake! — and what's more, as 
•he'fi ^]i in love with one which has fell in love with her, and 
which is worthy of being fell in love with, and which is one of 
the best and most populor fellows going — which 'II make her such 
a husband as she ought to have, and which we respect as much as 
if he was a brother I—I say, as such is the case — as we respect 'em both 
for all tlie world like brother and sister — as we know they can't do 
better, and as my George and her '11 lay their horses heads together as 
uice as ninopence and be friends for everlasting, and increase each 
QthiM'S mutual happiness — ^I say, that when wc look at these things and 
take em all into account, I can't do better — I don't want to do better — 
Hum f ivu you, with all my heart and soul, the jovial good health of Miss 
Julia S(onr." 
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** Bravdl** cried Todd; " veiy br&vo, iiadoedl Thete, you see Vtbht 
a man does which speaks from the heart. .That's the plnt^ Tommy^-*^ t 
that's the grand p'int. IVe said so over and over and over agaui| Mid I 
know Tm right-— I know it. Let a man speak from the heart, and h^'U-* 
beat the Lord Chancellor of England. ' Here's the jovial good healith of: 
Miss Julia Storr.' God bless her! May she make a good wifer-live 
long, and die happy. That's all the harm I wish her. Good heal^ to 
Miss Storr." « 

^^ My friend^," said Maitland, rising, '* I will say my kind £riends-*>for 
from you I have received far more kindness than friends in general difl*i 
play — I rise^ with peculiar emotions, to retiirn you my most sincere 
thanks for the compliment which you have paid her, whom, I now congas 
to you, I most fondly love. She is dear to me — very dear. I speak to 
you as men who have felt that which / feel, and who can therefore 
appreciate those feelings.'* 

'^ Hear, hearl" exclaimed Todd, as tears sprang into his eyes. 

" I thank you, from my heart," pursued Maitland. " If we ever 
should marry — ^" 

" Safe !" cried Tom, " safe!" 

^' I hope so," added Maitland ; '' and if we should, the affection which 
exists between her and your amiable wife will have the effect d cementing 
our friendship, which I hope will last for ever." 

"Capital!" exclaimed Tom. "Very good! Capital! Send I may 
live though, what sprees we shall have. I've got about a dozen slap 
places in my eye, where we can go and have pic-nics populorl" 

" Well," said Todd, " times change and men change with 'em, but 
the stuff that fathers now-a-days are made of don't seem to be the same 
i&ort they were made of formerly. There used to be flesh and blood and 
feeling about 'em, but now they appear to be all selfish and snarling. 
I know what you mean, when you said just now, * If we ever should 
marry,' as if you had a doubt about it: I know you meant you'd her 
fiither's opposition to get over. Why what wotdd he havef If he d«m'i 
think you good enough for her, what sort of a man would he Hke heir 
to have? One of the royal blood, and be blistered to him? It ttiake» 
my blood bile when I hear of such ways. I've no patience with fathers^ 
which go on like that. However, it may be a flash in the pan, and X 
hope it '11 prove so, with all my heart" 

Georgiana's health was then proposed by Maitland; and Maitland's 
health was then proposed by Todd ; and when Tom's health had be^tt 
given and responded to, ihej rose and rejoined Georgiaaa. > ' ^ 

" What do you say to a hand at cards," cried Torn, immediliU^ebf' lifter 
coffee. " Governor, I'll give you a game at all-fotffs." ' ' » '*■ "^ '* 

"With aU my heart, Tommy," said Todd. "Tm agreeafefe. ^Bui 
what's the colonel and George to do?' » . ' - ^ 

"Oh! they'll ha,\e a game at chess, of cotirse. However i they caMf 
sit poring over that board puzzles me! However, they seem to like ttie 
game, and therefore it's nothing to us." ■ . •>.::r 

Tom then immediately got out the cards, and as be and hid latl^ 
conmienced the game, Maitland and Georgiana sat down toch^;^ ^^A^fl 
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" Now," said Georgiana, " before I make a move I mast get you to 
explain to me what that was, which you directed to be enclosed in 
Julia's parcel. In her letter to me she simply states that she met you 
in a silk-mercer's shop." 

" Exactly," said Maitland; " that was the day before-^that was the 
first time we met. I'll explain: I had been looking at some gloves 
when I introduced myself, and when I had been talking to her for some 
time, and she had promised to write to you and to bring the letter to 
me on the morrow, I don't know how it was, but I quite fbi^t the 
gloves, and inmiediately quitted the shop." 

" Very natural," said Georgiana, smiling. " Well?" 

"What's that, George?" inquired Tom. "Eh?— What's that?— 
High, low. Jack, and game, you see." 

" Not a bit of it," said Todd. 

" Why, there you are! — twenty-four,* and you're sixteen." 

" That's right— I didn't see 'em." 

" What's that he did, George?" 

" Don't be inquisitive, dear," said Greorgiana. 

" Oh, but you may as well tell us, you know. Eh?— What did he 
do?" 

" Why, when he saw Jidia he was looking at some gloves, and, 
having spoken to her, he went away, and forgot all about them." 

"Capital!" cried Tom, laughing heartily. "Come," he added, "n» 
cheating, governor— no hanky-panky." 

" What do you mean?" cried Todd. " That's fair enough. " Thai's 
yours, and that's mine; isn't it?" 

"Well," said Georgiana, addressing Maitland; "proceed.'* 

" Well," pursued Maitland, " when we met the next day, I found tfiat 
she had purchased the gloves for me!" 

" Well, upon my word, Miss Julia!" 

" Merely, I imagine, that it might not be supposed by the persons in 
attendance that I had forgotten them, that's all! But, no sooner had I 
received the gloves than, begging of her to wait, I left the shop, and ran 
to a jeweller's, where I purchased a ring, and, on my return, directed it 
to be placed in her parcel." 

" Very fine. Colonel Cartwright. Merely in exchange for the gloves, 
of course. I understand. Well?" 

"Well, it is that to which she alludes in her note, and you perceive 
that she is about to consult you on the subject. And now, that I have 
given you this candid explanation, I claim the performance of your pro- 
mise to me." 

" What now? Can you not wait till to-morrow?" 

" WiU it be kind to make me wait? Will it indeed be fair?" 

" Well, but you must not read it now. Take it with you, but be sure 
that you let me have it again to-morrow. And now," she added, having 
delivered the letter to him, " we will, if you please, commence the game." 

They did so, but in less than five minutes, Maitland, quite imexpect- 
edly found himself checkmated. 

" You cannot play to nights said Georgiana, playfully. 
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" I did^nt see that bishop/* said MaitJand. 

^' I'm aware of it : Julia was in yonr mind's eye. You'll not see it the 
next time." 

"Try me.'' 

" Here's the governor cheating like bricks!" cried Tom. 

« What do you mean?" said Todd, *» ain't that right?" 

" Well, but haven't you done me out of four games?" 

« Fairly." 

" Well, cut away, now it's my deal." 

They played again, and so didMaitland and Greorgiana, but Maitland 
was again checkmated with ease, and shortly after that he and Todd 
left in the pony phaeton. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

THE BAOE. 

Tom and his friend were now almost inseparable. They were con- 
stantly together. Maitland's presence appeared to be absolutely essen- 
tial to Tom's existence. If Maitland omitted to call at the box, Tom 
was after him. There were, however, very few days on which he ab- 
sented himself entirely ; he called almost every morning, and invariably 
took the earliest opportunity of introducing the name of Julia, witi^ 
whom Georgiana was now in constant communication. 

" I have," said he on one occasion, when Tom was absent from the 
room, " I have to solicit your opinion upon a subject of extreme delicacy." 

" Lideed!" cried Georgiana with a smile. 

" It is a subject," he continued, " which is nearest my heart, and upon 
which I feel that all my future happiness depends, and as I know that I 
can rely upon your judgment, and confide in your discretion, I am 
anxious to be guided entirely by you." 

" Well," said Georgiana, " having paid me these compliments, perhaps 
youlL proceed to explain what this extremely delicate subject is?" 

" The subject," returned Maitland, " has reference to Julia." 

" And do you wish me to pass my opinion upon her?" 

" No, that you have done already; my object is to ascertain whether, 
in your opinion, there would be any impropriety in my writing to her." 

" Why I cannot see that in the mere fact of your writing to her, there 
would be any absolute impropriety. Of coiurse much would depend upon 
the style in which you write ; and before I can form an opinion on the 
subject, I must know in what style you contemplate writing. Do you 
propose to write to her merely as to a Mend whom you esteem, or one 
of whom you are passionately enamoured?" 



I really propoie ia to send her a fomuJ dedaratioiL'* 
. ". Ob r. exclaimed Georgiana, archlyi ^'upoa the ftoptkty of-Tour 
purauing tliat ooorse, I can give no oputionJ^ * 

. <^ Butliow do yoa think that such a dechustkm would bf» rtmntdf* 

'' Well, upon mj word, that ia a quc^atimi which jeqaix!^ eoiiffidBra- 
tionr 

." But without coufiideration, judging at onoe from ycmr knowle^^e of 
her character and feelings — ^how do you thmk that it woold bd xe-' 
ceived?" . 

'^ Welly I must say, since you have jn^essed me so hard, thait I dd^ not 
think it would be receivinl with cddneas P 

''You do not r cried MaiUand. 

'M certainly do not! But recollect, with reference to the propriOsid 
the proceeding, I give no opinion/* 

/' But yon do not conceive that there w(mld be any imfpropiiety in it 
—any absolute impropriety?" 

'' I can conceive that there would be no impropriety in it whatever, if 
you had the colonel^s consent I" 

" Oh I but that can never be obtained.'' 

" You have not yet tried to obtain it !" 

'' You have heard that he who has injured you, never forgives y ouP* 

'' That may be the rule; but he may be an exception !" 

'' Alas! X know him too welL Were he even to suspeH my objeet, 
all would be lost." 

'' Well, I nmst, of course, leave it entirely in your hands, and I do 
60, with the expression of a most earnest hope, that you and the colonel 
may eventually become reconciled." 

Tom at this moment entered, and the subject was dropped; but a 
declaration, written in a strain of rapture, was sent from Newmarket by 
that night^s post. 

The eve cf the twentieth now arrived, and Maitland-— of whom Tom 
had been in search all the morning — immediately after dinner rode over 
to the Box. Ab he dashed up the path Tom ran to the door, and with 
an expression of intense anxiety exclaimed, ''What^s the matter? 
What's the matter? You look excited. What's the matter? Is there 
anything amiss with the Machine? What's the matter?" 

Maitland sprang from the saddle, and drawing Tom aside, said, '* The 
horse is as well as ever: he can win, and mwt win — ^if he be allowed !" 

" What, then ; do you mean there's to be foul play?" 
., ',SXhe jockey has been bought. I am sure of it. I know iti" 

" What!" cried Tom, " then we must hedge: we must hedge." 

** Stop," said Maitland, " that may not be necessary." 

, *VWh^t Qot. necessary 1" 

" Is your father here?" 

" Yes." 

" Then I must speak to him on the subject." 
. f ^ jSpe^k tp himJ Why, I yroulda't have him know that I'm in for the 
wkld.'' 



^i^H^&^itxg^YM^iyi^'vt/ I eaa tell Urn thki l^ier^la^ittk^hif 

advice." -■ ■ ' — ■ ■ ^t ■•::■■■ ■'■ ..:-■■■: i'. .■• --^ ; 

''^''Wfell,? said Tom, " well. But I thiiAW<l better h€id^. Howeiver, 
we shall see. You'd better s^k to him at once. / most not lippeiar 
to bb' excited .^ if I do; he^ll suspect all, safe. But send I ma^r liv6} 
lmr^<a<kdt^« of fiiSh t There; gointo that room^i and 1*11 bring him to 
you." 

v'^^Whel'e'B the colotiei, Tommy?" inquired Todd, when Tbm, with all 
possible cktmiiess, returned'. 

" In the parlour," replied Tom; " he wants to speak to you." 
^ Why dotf t you bring him in?" 

" He's got something to say to yotl in private.** 

"What's amiss, eh! Tommy? What's amiss? Do you know?** 
'■ ^fHe'a b^en 'betting some money about the Machine, and he wants 
your advice on the matter.** *■ 

'"There'b.sisrjfeii* wrong," said Todd; "I know there's suffen' wrong, 
Tommy, I know it. If there wasn't he wouldn't want to dpeak to mein 
pferivate;*'''- "'^ '■'<.'-.■ 

"I hope he has not been betting to any serious am6tmt?'* said 
€reorgiana. 

" A pretty good sum, I believe," returned Tom. 

" D^ir mie, I am s«rry for that." 

" WeU," said Todd, " I'll go and see about it. You'd better stop 
here, Tommy**' ' 

" Oh, rU go with you!" 

** But if he wants to speak to ine in private, you know, he dont want 
you there." 

" Oh yes he does." 

" Well, if so, count along.*' 
V They thien entered the parlour, and Maitlahd, addressing Todd, said, 
" I want your advice." 

**You shall have it,*^ cried Todd; "the reky' best I can give, 
you."- ■ '■ ! • '. ■ 

"I have," pursued Maitlat^, "been backing the Machiiie to the 
amount of five thousand — *^ 

" Five thousand!" said Todd; "at what odds?** 

" I have backed him at even?** , 

" Have you done nothing else?" , 

'■^ I'm not interested iti any other hbr^e in the race.** 

Todd shook his head, atod said, « Wdl?'^ '■• -, • , ' ; ' '; 

" Well, there's iiot ^ hor86 entered that-istands th^ slightest til^ce 
withhun."-, ■■ ....■■....• ^. .^^ -..'•■.::■, I i- t:; ••-•';■ 

" So I've understood; but tlici^s dhtn^ i riE*.**'^ ^' • ' ' • \] 
" I'm aware of it; but I would run that risk wUIM^ylia^rnbt ir^on 
to believe that the horse will not be suffered to wili." * ' ' ' . 
" What !— Why, isn't it one of Lord Charles's?" 

y^*^Thenj miike ycmr mittd ^sy <m that' poliii St'tt do' holding 
wrong. There isn't a more honourable man on the turf." 
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<" I doal donU Ml iKNiour te a flMMent. Biit» to oqbm to the point 
at (moe, I have been aasored oq good autiiority-^I miy almoffe My I 
ktmm thit the jockey lilt been bw^r 

''Wboither 

« Prank-.'' 

^'fmDk! IkHB I bdisie IL-^ bdUM kl lAwjt tf almllfat 
mm. But are joo sure of it?" 

"Quite." 

«< Can joa prove it? That's the pointl— Can yoa proM it." 

"lean pcore thathe haa taken a bet to a laige amount laid in fiirour 
of the hone." 

" A bet, yoa mean, that UU win if he makes the hone lose?*' 

"Of course." 

" To what amouMt?— Do jm know?* 

" To the amount of several thousands." 

" Tha^s enough— Oof s enough. Will jou bsfe this to me?" 

" Most willingly." 

"Very well! T^f cook his goose for him. m see Lord Charles this 
Messed night. I know him wdl^and he knows mo -at least he used to 
do— and I can bring myself to his recollection. FU hunt up}— I know 
where to find him. But, oolonel, let me understand you right, you 
know. This is a serious charge to bring against a man; because if it can 
be proved, hell never, you kn^, be suffned to ride again; while if it 
can't, we shall only be getting ourselves into a messl Now, am I to un- 
derstand that you can prove it?" 

"Certainly! I can prove that he has taken this bet; I can also 
prove, that the amount, if he should win it, is to be paid to a brother- 
in-law of his. I have no desire to make myself conspicuous, of course; 
but, if it should be necessary — that is to say, if he should afterwards 
attempt to make a stir in the matter— these Acts can be proved beyond 
all dispute." 

"That's enough!— ^that's enough— that's quite enough. You don't 
want your name to be mixed up with it unless he should kick. / see." 

"But, don't you think," suggested Tom, " he'd better hedge?" 

" That we shall see, Tommy — that we shall see." 

" I*d rather stand if I were sure of fair play," said Maitland. 

" Well, we shall know more about that by-and-bye. When I've seen 
Lord Charles — and see him I will — ^I shall know better how to advise 
you to act. And now," he added, " keep up your spirits. We^U make 
it all right. We'll just have a glass of wine together, and then you and 
ru be off." 

" Well, but I shall go with you," said Tom. 

" You can do no good by going." 

" Perhaps not But, of course, I should like to know how you get 
on?" 

They then returned to the dining-room, and Georgiana anxiously 
inquired if that of which she had heard, was likely to prove at all se- 
rious. 

" Oh| no/' replied Todd, ^wi shall get over it." 
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<< Ton are a vttytiatigiityman to bet at aD^*^ said Oeorgiattft, addtess- 
ing Maitland; " a very naughty man " 

<< I think/* said Maitland, smiling, '< that I know a lady who has 
backed the same horse as that which / have backed.'' 

" What, have you been betting too?" inquired Todd. 

"Yes," replied Qeorgiana, " I have been wicked enough to bet with 
Tom." 

" Ah, that's like your right hand betting with your left." 

"She backed the Machine for a dozen of gloves," said Tom. "I 
don't know so much about her winning '<an now." 

« She'll win 'em," said Todd. " But come, now let's be off." And 
when Tom had privately promised Georgiana that he would soon return, 
they started. 

On reaching Newmarket, Todd proposed that they should go to his 
old house; and as this was, of course, agreed to, they went dirast. 

" Now," said he, to Maitland, " you and Tom can remain here while 
I go and himt up Lord Charles. Don't be impatient, because, you 
know, nob's ain't comeatable always at the moment; but as soon as I've 
seen him, and heard what he says, I'll cut back as fast as I can." 

He then left them, and went to the Rutland Arms, at which inn he 
felt sure that Lord Charles would put up; and having ascertained at once 
that his lordship was there, he wished the waiter to say that he was 
anxious to see him. To this the waiter demurred, on the ground that 
his lordship was engaged with a party of noblemen and gentlemen, whom 
he had had to dine with him that evening. 

" But I wish," said Todd, " to see him on business of great importance. 
Fm sure he'll come out if you'll tell him that." 

" Well, Mr. Todd," replied the waiter, " I'll tell him— certainly, to 
oblige you, I'll tell him— but I can't say I think it'll be of any use. 
Business of great importance, shall I say?^' 

" Yes, business of the utmost importance to himself." 

" Very well," said the waiter ; " I'll do the best I can." And he went 
up at once to Lord Charles. 

" I'm engaged," said his lordship, when the message had been deli- 
vered ; " I'm engaged." 

" But, my lord," urged the waiter, " he says it is of the utmost im* 
portance to your lordship." 

"Who is he? What is he?" 

" He's a very respectable man, my lord: and I'm sure it's no trifling 
thing, my lord, which makes him so anxious to see your lordship 
now." 

" Well; it's strange. Show him into the next room, and let me know 
when you have done so." 

The waiter, with pleasure, returned to Todd, and having conducted 
him into a room, went at once to state the fact to his lordship, who, begging 
to be excused for one moment, left the party. 

" Well," said Lord Charles, as he entered the room; ** what's all this 
about?" 
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" I beg yotir lordship'g paidon/* replied Todd, humbly | " t wouWn*t 
liave disturbed your lordahip, knowing you weire engaged| if I badn*lliad 
something of great importance to tell you." 

« Well, what is it?" 

" Your lordship's horse, The Machine, '11 run to-morrow; that horse, 
my lord, Tve no doubt, can win; but as your lordsbip^s in haste, 
ril come to it at once— that horse wan^t win, if you let Frank ride 
him." 

"Eh? What? Eh?" 

" He'll not be allowed to win, my lord: he'll not be allowed to win*" 

« Why not?" 

'^ Because, if the horse does not come in first, Frank will win a very 
considerable sum of money." 

'^ What, then, has he been betting agaimt the horse?" 

'* He has, my lord, privately, to die amount of some thousands." 

" Some thousands? Who are you?" 

"My name, my lord, is Todd. Your lordship will recollect Tim, 
perhaps, who was with Sir Oswald Otway?" 

^^ Tim! to be sure I do. I recollect you now. But this ia a serious 
charge, you know." 

" It is, my lord; but I can prove it." 

^^ I hope that no personal pique has prompted you thus to coipe 
forward." 

" Be assured, my lord, of that!" 

" Then why have you interested yourself in the matter?" 

" Because I've a friend, my lord — a bosom friend, I call him— which 
has backed the horse to the amount of five thousand. But if it hadn't 
been so— if I hadn't known a soul which had a shillin' on the race I 
should have, thought it my duty, as a hater of foul play, and more 
especially knowin' your lordship, to expose it." 

" Well, now there's one thing I have to beg of you, which is, that 
you'll not explain the object of this interview to any man alive." 

** My lord, the friend which has backed the horse, and my son, are 
now wanting to know the result." 

" Can you tinist them?" 

"With my life!" 

"Then let it go no further. Tell your friend not to be alarmed. 
The horse can win, and shall. Let me see you again in the morning." 

" At what time, my lord?" 

"Say ten." 

" I'll be here. I hope your lordship now will pardon the liberty 1 
took." 

" Oh, I feel much ohliyed to you! You'll be here at ten?" 

'^ I will, my lord: depend upon that." 

He then respectfully took his leave, and returned in high spirits to' 
Maitland and Tom. 

" All right," he cried, as he entered the room. " All right— *ttii riykt! 
I'veseen Lord Charles, and told him all about it." 
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"Come,** cried Tom, " that's glorious. But what did he say?" 

"What? What did he say? Why he said the horse can win, and 
shall! and then told me to see him again in the morning. But give us a 
glass of wine, Tommy, and then I'll tell you all, how, and about it." 

*' He then proceeded minutely to explain to tibem all that had passed 
between him and Lord Charles ; and so perfectly satisfied were they that 
the horse could and would win, that all idea of hedging was repudiated 
as absurd. 

" He's safe not to let him ride now," said Tom. " If even the charge 
could not be proved he's safe not to let him ride bow." 

" I should say so," observed Todd, " but as it can be proved, I must 
pledge myself, if necessary, to prove it." 

"That will be the better way," said Maitland; "because if that 
pledge be given all will be secure." 

Feeling now perfectly convinced that the result would be favourable, 
they were all in high spirits ; and when Tom, in no measured terms, 
had expressed his opinion of the conduct of the jockey, he left them, 
and returned to Georgiana. 

In the morning, at ten o'clock precisely, Todd wetit up to see Lord 
Charles, and, on being ushered into his lordship's room, was received 
with all the courtesy which characterises a nobleman when he feels that 
yob are doing him some essential service. 

" Good morning," said his lordship, taking Todd by the hand. " Pray 
be seated." 

Todd bowed wil^ appropriate humility, and having seated himself, 
felt that the fact of his sitting in the presence of a " lord," was the com- 
mencement of a new era in his existence. 

" Mr. Todd," pursued his lordship, " that which you told me last 
evening has been this morning partly confirmed ; for, I find that my 
horse — ^although as well as ever!—- has gone back in the betting con- 
siderably." 

" Fm very glad to hear it, my lord," said Todd. ** I am very glad to 
heiar it. "I hope your lordship '11 make a little £)rtune by takvig all 
the odds you can get." 

"I mean to do so!" returned Lord Charles; ''and make those who 
are in the supposed secret suffer. It is very clear to me that Ih^ bet 
of which you have spoken is not the only one which this scoundrel 
has made. He has set a man on to lay odds against the horse^ and' 
that man, I am informed, is his brother-in-law*" 

" Why that's the very man, my lord, to which this here bet's to be 

pkic(." ..' ■■••"■ ; 

"I see. But this friend of yours, Mr. Todd: I have, perhaps, no ' 
right to ask who he is ; but^ — ^ . ' ' 

" My lord. He's a gentleman, which is not of the c(mimQn ^ort. 'He 
don't inrant, my lord, to make himself conspicuocis. ■ He dc^n-t wRZit,y^u 
know, to come forrard, my lord, if it ain't right or necessatry. jforhim to^ 
coQi« 'foorrard. If.it is, he's a man whickwoa't flioclLl— -^e's a.lnan 
which HI go through fire md water to do wha1f8;xi£^ti^«nd to sd^.9imtf8 . 
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right done. There's no mutake, my lard, about him ! Bnt I pledge 
myself — ^if your lordihip means to bring it before the steviaids— I pledge 
m3r8elf to prove the tnUh of all that I have told you.** 

'' I am perfectly satisfiedy" returned Lord Charles. ^ I have been 
making inquiries since I saw yoa last evening, and I find that yoa are 
a highly respectable man." 

^ Fve gone throngh lifo, my lord— I will say that— witfaont wronging 
any mortal flesh of a penny.** 

'' I am satisfied— perfectly satisfied—- Todd; and therefore it is mme- 
cessary for you to mention yonr friend's name.*' 

"Perhaps yon know him, my lord: there he is!** said Todd, as Tom 
passed in his curricle with Mildmay. 

" He who is driving?** inquired Lord Charles. 

" No, my lord, not him; the t'other." 

" Who is he that's driving?* 

^' My son,*' replied Todd, with a feeling of pride. '' My son Tom.** 

" Indeed ! Why, what is he?" 

'^ A gentieman, living right up, my lord." 

" Right up?" 

^^ That is, living upon his property." 

^' Oh, I understand. Then you have realised a fortune?" 

"I have, my lord; but my fortune isn't his*n. His fortune's his 
own*-that is, it was lus wi&'s." 

" Why, whom did he marry?" 

" The daughter of General Brooke, my lord." 

^^ Is it possible ! Oh, I find that when Fm speaking to you, Mr. Todd, 
I am speaking to no common man." 

" I'm very humble, my lord : I don*t crack about myself." 

'^ I like you all the better for it. I did think of rewarding you with a 
purse, for having given me this information ; but I find that I must do it 
in some other way." 

" I require no reward, my lord, at all." 

" Well, that you must leave to me. You see, of course, the necessity 
for keeping this a secret?" 

" Of course, my lord. It'll be kept as dark as twelve o'clock at 
night." 

" Very good." 

" Of course your lordship '11 not let Frank ride?" 

" No, no, Todd ; no." 

" Because, if you do, my lord, my friend must hedge." 

" Tell him, from me, not to hedge a shilling. If that be not sufficient, 
you may add, that I'll bet him five to four in ponies, hundreds, or thou- 
sands, as long as he likes." 

** That's enough, my lord." 

" You will see how Fll serve that scoundrel by-and-bye. He at 
present thinks that all is secure. He has no idea of my having the 
slightest suspicion. But you 11 see Todd; you '11 see." 

" Very good, my lord." 
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^' And now," said Lord Charles, " I must go to the rooms. I expect 
to win more by tlda horse than I ever yet won in my life." 

" I hope you willj my lord," returned Todd. 

" If I do, you shall not be forgotten." 

'^ Never nund me, my lord— never mind mel So long as your horse 
wins I don't care." 

'' And win he willy^ replied Lord Charles. << Bet all you likoy and 
m stand all you lose." 

'^ / shall bet nothing, my lord," replied Todd. 

" Very well. Then I wish you good morning." 

" Good morning, my lord," said Todd, bowing profoundly ; and having 
accomplished this feat he withdrew, and went down to his house to meet 
Maitland and Tom. 

'^ Is it all right?" cried Maitland, the moment he saw him. 

"As right as the mail!" replied Todd. 

" Frank is not to ride?" 

" Nol" 

" Then it is all right. And now let them bet as they please." 

" Lord Charles says don't hedge a single shilling." 

"I'll 720* — ^Fll stand as lam, win or losel" 

"And now. Tommy," said Todd, "cut oflP home for Georgiana. It's 
eleven now, and the race begins at one." 

"Lots of time," replied Tom; "lots of time!" 

" Never mind, Tommy, do you go and fetch her." 

" Very well I But where are we to meet?" 

"At tie Devil's Dyke, Tommy, there, just by the gate. I shall have 
sufien' nice." 

" All right," cried Tom, who left them at once, and having entered 
his curricle, dashed through the town. 

Todd then gave a lecture to Maitland on betting, and when he had 
said all he wished to say they drove to the " Devil's Dyke." 

" Now then," said Todd, on their arrival, " we'll get the hamper out 
and lay the cloth. — ^Here they are I" he added, as the curricle approached. 
" Now we've got half-an-hour good, at least." 

Sandwiches, pies, sausage-rolls, and champagne, appeared on the 
cloth in an instant, and when they had done fdll "justice to all" they 
proceeded at once to the weighing stand. 

The very first person whom they recognised here was Lord Charles, 
who, mounted on a powerftd horse, had a heavy himting-whip in his 
hand. As they passed, his lordship saw and bowed to Todd, who pulled 
up and remained within twenty yards of him, imtil they saw Frank 
approach the stand on his pony, when, at Maitland's suggestion, he 
pidled near the ropes. 

" Frank," said Lord Charles, when the jockey had dismounted for 
the purpose of weighing, " Stop! puU off my colours!" 
" My lord?" cried Frank, turning on the instant, pale as death. 
" Take off my jacket and cap," said his lordship. 

" Why my lord?" 
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" Sam 18 to ride the Machine.'' 

« My lordr 

<< Do you hear me? Take off my colours.'* 

'' WeU!" said Frank, as he gave the cap and jacket to Sam^ '' per- 
haps your lordship will tell ne whf I aito iielrto hare the mount?** 

'*My horse is to lote^ is he?^ cried Lord Charles, lashing Frank 
violently,—'^ he is to lose!" 

^ My lord !** cried Frank, in agony. 

"Seoundrd!" exclaimed Lord Charles, as Iw laslM'UttL/«illr«<lis 
whip, with increased violence, ^ 8e om i dr d!»*-<riUafaili*<iH |Trtiftil< ii y 4^< 

"My lord! — ^mylord! — my loref.^ cried ttudb • < :.i/*i» j-*..i/ii| ' 

"You'd sell me, villain rexchdraedOiOfd i^MrM/apti^iiMg^kfei^Up 
with all possible vehemence. " You*d sell me,- wcMdd ymt-M-^tf 4tl^" 

Frank, unable to get away, caught the bridle of his \'fadMf% ktNe, 
but. Lord Charles raising the handle ef his- wh^y-fataediflletf MAiek 
him to the ground. ^--i! -.jiiJ.i^.i r i. wJ'} 

" Murder! murder! murderl** cried Frank, but Jjord Charles hififed 
him still; and continued to lash him with ail the viokoti aic)dft.M>Ai- 
mand, until he fell down and abscdotdy groaned. • • i '..... i^ •#-. •.•'<^ 

His lordship was then surrounded by his fHeods, to Irbom h# mna 
about to explain why he had inflicted this chastisement^ fi^ieift^loiiQlcnai: 
of " They're off! th^re off!** drew them to the ropei; 

" Here they comel-^-here they arel— JVoti^ for the sell l** cried Tcoi,; 
"The Machine, for a millicm! Go it!— go it! — bravol— now ihenl-f-*. 
put him ahead!— -cut away!— spur you devil, i^piiTi I tell youi-~'»ow: 
Aeml-^^Jioaray / They*re done like a dinner!" 

The Flying Machine had won by a length, and Tom sank back ex- 
hausted. 
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CHAPTEB XXTX 

fbastk's condition. 

ImnDHATfiiiTafter the raoeytbe General^ seeing Maitland aloneg rod^ 
up, aad wilb a^ VKg^eadon of aogeri exclaimedi " How*8 this?*' 

*^ Unfortunate,*' replied . Maitland-*^' yery unfortunate.** 

^*Uiifttftiiaa||i0| ; He wde evexy e&rt to winl" 

'^ hiHik was Bot on ihe horse." 

<^Ii<Meinot?" 

'^DidnH* you see whut occurred befixre the race?— didn't you see Lord 
Charles lathing him?" 

^He lashed him with a heavy hunting whip until he was utterly un- 
able to stand. He had evid^itly found out that something was wr(»ig." 

^ Of courser cried the general with a sneer; ''of coursel-^^ind 
that through your honourable instrumentalify." 

" C^eral Brooke/' said Maitland, '' I treat the insinuation with con- 
tempt! ril say nothing having reference to my honour; but I*l( put 
it to you, whether it is probable or even conceivable that I should make 
the thing known, and thus sacrifice five thousand pounds?" 

'' By whom else could it have been made known? Is it likely that 
h6 would do it?*' 

<'No: not at alL But it might have been discovered through his 
indiscretion.** 

" Might have been?" 

'' Yes! and was! I've just heard that he was fool enough to conmiis- 
sion that brother-in-law of his to lay odds against the horse! Of course 
that created suspicion, and Lord Charles upon that suspicion pro- 
ceedeci* 

'' Then am I to understand that Lord Charles knows nothing about 
my bet with this infernal fellow?" 

'' It is, of course, impossible for me to tell, but I should say that he 
does not.*' 

<< It must all come out now I support V 

*' I see no absolute necessity for its being known at all! Frank wouU 
indeed be a fool to confess it, while you, of course, can keep your own 
counsel!'* 

'' Yes! And lose, of course, ten thousand pounds. Uaitland, I am 
not at all satisfied!*' 

'* I'm not surprised at that: I should indeed wonder if you werel^ 

'' I am not at all satisfied that I have not l)een duped by you and youi* 
low-bred friend.*' 

'' General Brookel what do you mean?" 
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'' I mean that I have a strong suspicion that you have conspired with 
him—" 

" With whom?" 

" With whom! Why with that vulgar scamp your Mend TaddT 
" General Brooke: I shall not take much trouble to convince you that 
you are wrong ; 1*11 merely declare to you most solemnly, that he knows 
no more about your being concerned m this bet than a child. If you 
feel disposed to argue the thing calmly, I am wOling to go into it with 
you; if not, why it is to me a matter of no importance. The facts, I 
think, speak for themselves. If the horse had lost, I should have gained 
five thousand pounds. Can any man believe that I would sacrifice that 
sum? Frank would also have gained five thousand. Can any man 
imagine that he would have lost that ^and his reputation wiliLogly? 
As to the other, I repeat that up to this moment he knows nothing 
whatever of your connexion with the bet which he took of your agent: 
nor need he ever know; and therefore if with these &xiU be&re you, 
you can feelyourself justified in harbouring any such suspicion as that to 
which you have alluded, all I can say is, that you, in my opinioUi are 
the only man living that can." 

'' Well, I tell you candidly, that I don*t feel satisfied. Will you, how- 
*yer, let me see you in the morning?** 
" Certainly!— at what time you please." 
" Shall we say ten?" 
" Ten will suit me." 
<* At the Rutland Arms.'* 
« ni be there." 

" Very well,** said the general, who rode slowly off* as Maitland re- 
turned to his party. 

"I say," cried Tom, •* what's the row? The general seems excited! 
Anything broke?" 

" He has lost on the race," replied Maitland: " that's all!" 
" I didn't know he ever betted!" 

" Nor did I,'* interposed Georgiana ; " I hope that the sum he has lost 
Is not large?" 

" Oh! no,** replied Maitland; " a trifle to him. But no man of course 
likes to lose.** 

"That*s right,** said Tom; "rayther: leastways / never met with a 
man which did. But I say though, wasn't it a capital race? Didn't the 
Machine go along at the finish? But send I may live, if I didn't think 
at one time the Pet would have collared him just before the close. It 
wasn't at all the dead beat I expected. It wasn't so safe mind you I — 
nor nothing like it.** 

" The Pet ran beautifully," said Maitland. 

" I believe you!" cried Tom. " If they were to run again to-morrow, 
it wouldn't be six to four: that's my notion of the matter." 

Todd, who had anxiously kept near Lord Charles, now approached, 
in a state of intense perspiration. " Tommy," said he, " open a bottle 
o* champagne.** 

" All right,** cried Tom, "eh? A beautiful race wasn't it.** 
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"Too near to be pleasant! — ^too near to be pleasant Tommy!— Don't 
say another word about it just yet. Now, then, Tommy give us a glass : 
I feel fit to drop." 

A bottle of champagne was immediately opened, and when Todd had 
drank off a couple of glasses he felt considerably better, 

** Now then," said he, addressing Maitland: " IVe just got one thing 
to say to you, and that's this: YouVe had a lesson. Let it last you 
your life. Dont bet any more for no mortal flesh. YouVe done the 
tarick this time: let that be enough. Do^'t try it on again: that's all: 
don^t try it on again." 

'^ Pve had quite 'Sufiicient of it" said Maitland. 

" That's right: stick to that, and you'll do. You see there's no safety 
"-HAOt a dust: there aint half a mite of security for either man or beast. 
And now, Tommy, let's cut back to the Box." 

"Won't you stopfer the other races?'* cried Tom. 

"No: I've had enough for once. I've no taste for any more racing 
to-day." 

" Well, I can't say that / care a great deal about it." 

" What do you say, my. dear?" inquired Todd of Georgiana. 

" I am in your hands," she replied; "I have no great desire to re- 
main." 

" Well, then, let's be off at once: shall we colonel?" 

" With all my heart," replied Maitland. 

" And then," added Todd, " we shall have time to breathe before din- 
ner, and talk the matter over again calm, that I think will be about it. 
Eh, Tommy?" 

" Exact. The colonel's won his bet and George's won her's, and as 
her's was a regular do, I shall cut it at once in a state of disgust." 

They then left the heath and returned to the Box, with feelings which 
coidd scarcely be called pleasurable, seeing that they were tinged with 
the effects of recent apprehension, Maitland seemed less inclined to be 
gay than the rest, for he had latent reasons for being apprehensive still. 
He was remarkably silent: he listened attentively to all they had to say 
on the subject, but could scarcely be said to have joined in the conver- 
sation at all. 

" Why," said Tom, when they had dined, and Georgiana was about 
to withdraw, " if I didn't know the regular true state of the case, I should 
say you'd lost all the money you bet and couldn't pay it! I never see 
a winner look so down in the mouth yet. I've seen a lo^er pull a long 
face if you like; but the notion of a winner pulling such an un- 
populor phiz, you know, is what I call rum." 

"You don't understand it," said Todd: " not q, mite. You're wide 
awake, Tommy, sometimes, I know ; but you don't at all understand 
this. There's feelin's, Tommy, of every sort, and a man of feelin' feels 
'em most." 

" D'you mean to say then that I ain't a man of feeling?" 

"That ain't the p'int, Tommy: not a bit of it! — ^no, that ain't the 
p'int; the p'int's this: there's feelin's which springs from pleasure,; and 
feelin's which springs from pain, but there's other feelin's which springs 
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; ."Oh, it is not 'the person with yrhoii't^e!^'}^^ 

safe as the ban^ .^,, .-.:. ..,, .^ rrf >,;„;,^^. -jnot oi xi> 

" I'm glad to hear it.' ^ .;. . -, ^^ , , ^ „ y^^,; .. 

"This person is a Mend of mine.-. . .,:,.. ...u^Hi^v .fa.y/ I 

"Oh, I beg pardonr : :; ^ ^.^.^t , .j^^-^ J . 




bet to any extent again. ^ ... ^, _ , , ,, 

, Ha then rpset and having promised to see them €^Iy^in,.tipe niQfning, 
mounted one of Tom*s horses and lefl| with £he view <)f, .(^Uing.J9t 
once upon Frank. ■.,../ 

It may here be explained that immediately after jt^at re8X>^ctable 
jockey had been so deservedly lashed by Lord Charles, he. was piMed in 
a phivise and driven home, writhing with agony; that sp excraoiating 
was the p^n he endured, that a surgeon was immediately a^t for, who 
directed the attendants to. a^istt him into bed; and that, notwithstand- 
ing every effort was made with a view to his relief, he remained in a 
.footing s^te for .yearly three hours. 

, 'Wh^n, therefore, Maitland called at his lodgings, and had— rby virtue 
,,q( aei^dmig; up hii cardrr-jgained admission to. lus bed-room, he found him 
moaning piteousfy. ' . ' i , . ^ 

, " Qh,.Frft4]c, Fj:ank," said he; " thia^ e l^ad>b/ IVanl; ^ verjr bad 
jobl" 

^ , , V likifi ^ ^d jpb/, replied i?r^k; . */ ^t i^ a fcad^pb, indeed**! , . 
^",/*Are yo|^LJm.muc^pwni^9yrn .. ./.^ . .. .i -..'/ V. 

"Oh, m torturer \. ? 

"Why did ypui^.triir^;wheixhe began it?" .- ... i ».,..; ^..^ 
IdK^S^flffl .HpiB(jCpnldirun2 Wljiftt was t3iej use pr 



how people could stand by and see a man cut about as I was without 
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^^«*l«/iiriiflfe^f mk^Tldd'-Wliiin was tbifi-t^^^ horsfe h^is 
made $afe,,get all.the odds .upon him you can, and Til let you have the 

six to four against him, and thus at once blew up the wh6le afiaii:'.!" 

" Well, it^s a sad thing, that^s cQ)iain. It^s of no use my saylnig that 
I wish you had been satisfied with th^'ftve thousjapd bet— ^'*' 
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" What 4o you think then will be the result?" 
•^' *^1?fer 'ffi^' rtstdt, ^ ibr as I am concemiBd, will be rtdh;; I wiall 
iifeV^M-^siief^^fo^de agdin » 



, ,« Never?" 



'''■f%^erl ' tWarfhe w^ed off every cdutseiii EngTind.'*' ' 
''•*»Wiathev^(OTrylttothateKt^tr ^ *t^., ^jm 






• H '.' 



{ 




M if.'l'cStM'Mt 



" They cjm have proof, sufficiept fiit theiii. '. ' It , . , ^^ ^ _. 

W 'Md face^ nidi" m ntftto;' aM ' sjfy tiSi^' met^pd'^'mW it. 



acted as he d^d." 



, /i>^i'o-.iiq rjiiini-oiT. 



that fool to whom the money was to beiMa.i''fgtA^^ii&al'«(S#^4Lch?' 
"Very" i^ntJi-.t ni ,tIO'^ 

« TheV said Frank, mnliiffl$'^-'',tM''fli»V^<y<«5]i'.''' t'^'^'' 
when he had minutely explainga'i;bte''iMaiMgW''eyi^,' Mwmtl 
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CHAPTEB XXZL 

SSTTLma DAT. 

In the morning, at ten o'clock preciselyi Maitland met the general 
at the Butland Arms, and, after exchanging a few preliminary obaer- 
vations, thej sat down, and proceeded to business at once. 

'< Well," said the general, " have you heard anymore of this affiur?'' 

" Yes," replied Maitland; "it forms the chief topic of conversatioii." 

" Have you heard my name mentioned in conneidon with it?^ 

" No! — nor do I believe that it is known to any man living, with the 
exception of Frank and myself. By the way, I called upon Frank last 
evening, and found him hsdf-dead." 

" Had you found him quite dead I should have liked it all the better. 
What did he say?" 

" He spoke of the affair generally, ascribed the discovery to the foolish 
bets made by his brother-in-law, and, of course, dwelt in a sorrowful 
strain upon the fact of his being ruined for life." 

" I suppose his career as 2k jockey is at an end?" 

" He*ll never be suffered to ride again." 

" Well ! — ^he cannot blame me for that. /, of coursei had nothing to 
do with the discovery." 

" He blames no one but his brother-in-law." 

" Well! Now, Maitland, let us at once come to the point. I have 
lost this ten thousand pounds; and the loss, of itself, does not gall me; 
but the thought of its going to that low-bred dog, and thus increasing 
his importance, poisons every feeling I possess. Now, am I compelled 
to pay this money?* 

"Why," replied Maitland, "legally you are not; but you are in 
honour bound to do so." 

" I'd rather," rejoined the general, with an expression of great signifi- 
cance,—" I'd rather divide it between you and the jockey." 

" You offer me a great temptation to say * Then do so.' But if I had 
to give you my advice, without reference to my own interest, I should 
say, pay the money at once and have done with it. See how your re- 
fusal to pay would involve you! Your agent id a well-known, respon- 
sible man ; and, as you induced him to make the bet nominally on his 
own account, is it at all likely that he would allow himself to be stig- 
matised as a defaulter, without publishing the real state of the case to 
the world? He would do so most certainly, and the result would be, of 
course, the everlasting destruction of your reputation as a man of honour." 

" You are right," said the general. " I perceive that you are right 
He would, of course, investigate the matter, and that investigation might 
lead to the discovery of the whole affair. You are quite right. The 



money must be paid, but I wish it were ten thousand drops of poison ! 
And now, as regards yourself, this affair has been to you all trouble 
and no profit.*' 

" Leave that to me," said Maitland ; " leave that to me. He'll not 
have the money long. Of that you may rest assured. Fll have some 
of it before he's much older. I've nursed pretty well. I've no reason 
to complain." 

" I suppose there's no chance of the jockey revealing the secret?" 

" What, Frank ! Not the slightest. He told me last evening dis- 
tinctly that he hoped it might never be known." 

" Very good. And now, when ought this money to be paid?" 

" Why it ought to be paid to-day. Your agent, I have no doubt, ex- 
pects to receive it before twelve o'clock." 

** Oh, then, I may as well go at once and see him. If you shoidd 
hear my name mentioned in connexion with this affair, perhaps you 
will take the earliest opportunity of letting me know?" 

'' I will. But I have no apprehension on that point. I see no neces- 
sity for your name being mentioned." 

*' Well, then, I'll settle at once, and have done with it. When shall 
I see you again?" 

" When you please !" 

" I shall be here to-morrow at twelve." 

" Then I'll give a look in at that time." 

** Very well; then I now leave that wretch in your hands, Maitland; 
work him! — ^work him well! — if you don't your'e a fool!" 

"Leave it to me!" replied Maitland — "leave all that to me.'* And 
having taken the general's proffered hand, he returned to the White 
Hart, ordered Tom's horse to be immediately saddled, and proceeded at 
once to the Box. 

" Now, then," said he, on his arrival, " I want you to go with mey and 
receive that money." 

"Will it be paid to-day?" inquired Tom. 

" Yes; and therefore we'd better receive it at once." 

" Oh, let's wait an hour or two longer, you know! — That swell may 
think we want the money very bad indeed." 

** Punctuality is always expected. Besides, delays in money matters 
are dangerous ; therefore let us go at once." 

" Well, if you wish it I will! But, send I may live, you know, he'U 
think we're down upon him rather too pimctual." 

" No; not at all. He expects us. I have not the slightest doubt tliat 
he is waiting for us now." 

" Oh, well then, if that's it, he Shan't wait long. We'll just have a 
glass of wine together, you know, populor, and then we'll cut off. Just 
ring the bell, will you, while t get out the sherry?" 

Maitland rang the bell, and when the servant appeared Tom desired 
hitn to tell one of the grooms to saddle the bay. 

" Now, you know," he added, " George '11 be down in about a minute; 
but mum's the word, you know! — ^not a breath. I wouldn't let either 
her or the governor know it for double the money, so be on your guard*** 
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** Ail rigfai,** letnraed MaitJaiHi; ** depend upon—** 
'^Huflh! Here she comes."* 

Georgiana now entered the room, and having shaken hands with- 
Maitland, expi^ssed a hope that he was in somewhat better spirits ihan 
he appeared to be in when he left them the preoeding erening. 

«< I am,** replied Uaitlaod with a smile; ''buti have to apolpgisB for 
being low spirited, while in the presence of— I could saj whom I" 

'' He means joui of coarse!" cried Tom; '* safe! But I sayl don't 
you know-— can't jou guess— whj he's in good spirits now? Because 
if jou can't, I can tell you, and no mistake. Thdhct is you know he 
gets the mopQsses to day, and wants me to go and help hnn to rececve 
'em* He can't, you know, tmst himself alone: that's it: unt it now, 
cobnel? — ^now come, speak the truth. Eh? Aint that about it?" 

" Have it your own way," replied Maitland, " I'm content But if," 
he added, turning to Georgiana; '* if you will not soold me fiir taking 
him with me—-" 

'' Be assured of this, colonel," said Georgiana, archly; ''^I shall scold > 
you well, if you ever again run such a desperate tisk, I'll moreorer lei 
Julia know of it I" 

'' Let me be forgiven this time," returned Maitland; " and I pledge 
you my honour, that I'll never, never do it again." 
" Very well," said Georgiana; " then consider yourself forgiven." 
" Now then," cried Tom, "just wet the other eye, you know, and then 
we'll be off. Here you axe! We shall be back about five," he added, 
turning to Georgiana. 

" I'll promise to come back," said Maitland, " on one condition only, 
which is, that you'll do me the honour to dine with me to-morrow.'* 

" Very well then, we will," returned Tom, " and no mistake at all 
about it : eh George?" 
" I shall be, of course, most happy—" 

" Of coursei — so that's settled: and now then, my boy, come along." 
They accordingly left Georgiana, and mounted; but Maitland even 
then did not feel quite secure; indeed bis career had been marked by so 
many disappointments, that he really felt nothing in the shape of money 
secure, until he absolutely had it in his hand. This feeling of insecurity 
however, he managed to conceal: still, the very moment they had dis- 
mounted, on reaching the White Hart, he hurried Tom into the coffee- 
room yard, where, in the midst of a crowd of betting men, they saw the 
geueral's agent, who recognized them at once, and on referring to his 
book, said, with the most perfect coolness, " Let's see. Ah : ten thousand.'' 
" Yes," said Tom, " that's about it." 

" Very good," added the agent, as he pulled out a large roll of notes, 
" ten: that you'll find right." 

Tom coimted the notes, and fou^id ten, each for one thousand. 
" Do you want a receipt?" he inquired. 

" A receipt!" said the agent, with a smile, " no we neither give nor 
take receipts here," 

" Well, I did'nt know," said Toi»; " I thought perhaps you'd just like 
to have my fist in your book." 



I 



rat itKym 'Uxtm. S^ 



"Not 
"AU 



at all! We-taeyQV pn^s iohe^ ksist, men of hotiettr.^'j 
right! But I say, I wish you^d come BXid hate a' g\kss of bmim- 
pigne Witbtisv^l your - '.':i O 

tf'i hayeii't tsme/^^re^d the agent; who immediately turned to '8eM&' 
with another who approached him. '-' 

T *f Weil!" qaid Tom, ais he passed tlirongh the cixywd, ** he*8 abbut^ tfie 
coolest handl^ver did seel'* 

*^ Keep, your hand in your pocket," whispered Maitland. 

<f AUright !^ replied Tom •, " but send I may Kve! Did you «t>er see a 
fdJbw pay tea thousand pounds away like that before, in all your bom 
days? \ Did' you ever?' 

,'^*h certainly never didj" returned Maitland; who anxiously hurried' 
him iiito the White Hart, and proceeded at once to his own private 
rbom.': ' 

.v^Notv then," said Tom, as he drew forth the notes: " here you are :' 
let's divide *em at once : there's your five, and I wish you luck vrith 'em. 
wA^d nowv'Vhe iadded,as Maitland eagerly took up his share, "as all this 
has been entirely through you, I shall tell you what PlI do with you^ Fll 
make you a present of the spiciest hotse I can meet with, either in or 
out of Newroal-ket" 

"Nay, nay," said Maitland: "I do not wish for that." 

" But you shall have it! And it shall be a good 'un. And now let's 
have a glass of champagne upon the strength of it." 

" With all my heart!" cried Maitland, who with alacrity rung the bell. ' 
"And now," he added, " I've one great favour to ask of you." 

" What's that?" 

" It is that you will allow me to make ;^ur amiable mSe a present." 

" Not a bit of it! Nothing of the sort! Not a ha'porth of anything 
in life! There's no occasion for it! — ^not a single mite in the World." 

" I have received much kindness hoth &om her and from you: and as 
I have now a plea for acknowledging that kindness^I hope to be allowed 
by you to do so." 

" Stuff and nonsense about kindness. There's been just as much oil ^ 
one side as the other." . ' . * 

" I cannot on that point agree with you, and therefore I hop3$^^ ; ''', 

" Well, do as you like: only don't run yourself to any uiipiQj)iiIo)*'ex'-^ 
pense: that's all Vve got to say to you. Do as you like; jjha then jter-; 
haps your mind '11 be easy." / ' - ' 

That Maitland's mind was not easy then, is a fact -wjiicfi, itoder {he;: 
circumstances, will not appear strange. The absolute possession of]$ye 
thousand pounds, was to him a source of the mo^t i^texis^ ei^citemeut. 
He ordered lunch, and tried to eat, birfj could not; lie endeavoured tp., 
appear calm while Tom was eating, but could hot: he tuied: by all the 
means at his command, tb string his nerVej^, and kb^ his Ifands fr<^n 
trembling, but could not. The eXcitemetit wafe^ pecilliar,.,'kild in jtsglf 
pleasing; but although his object was t6 subdue it tSiferi, he fotiiid th^t ^ 
that object was not to be achieved. / 1 / 'V^» ^ 

« Come," cried Tom, at length, "wAlkint^ You dJm't'ifeiil * mat*s, 
the row? Send I may Uve, you eat nothing^^ '• -'^'< ^^^^^^^ »^-' - ^ 
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'^ Ireally have no appetite,** said Maitland. 

^' Then just shake 1^ slice of broiled ham by tile collar: tiiatill giye 
you an appetite, safe ! — ^it's capital." 

Maitland, however, could do nothing witii it: he now and tiien took 
half-a-glass of champagne, while Tom was making a hearty meal, and 
that he discovered was all that he could do. 

'' Now,** said Tom, when he had finished the ham, ^' what^s the next 
move on the board?*' 

'' I wish you'd excuse me five minutes?** said Maitland. 

'' Of course! Gut away. Tou*ve no call to tiddivate nitlch. Don*t 
be long." 

" rU not be five minutes,** said Maitland, who retired at once to his 
bed-room, with the view of deciding upon what he should do with his 
money. 

^' If I place it in the bank here,** thought he, " it may fail! If I carry 
it about with me, I may be robbed! If I lock it up in one of my 
trunks, I may find the house in flames on my return! How am I to 
make it secure?* ^ 

This question puzzled him for more than five minutes; but at length 
he rang tiie bell, and having procured a needle and thread of the cham- 
bermaid, he sewed the notes securely between the satin and the lining of 
the waistcoat he wore, and taking from his trunk a pair of small pocket 
pistols, he loaded them well, and returned to Tom. 

"Now,** said he, as he entered the room, " Tm at your service.** 

« All right!** cried Tom. " What shall we do? Shall we call upon 
the governor and see if he's gone?** 

" Yes : I think we had better do so.** 

"Very well; then come along. I've ordered the horses. Let's cut 
it at once." 

They then proceeded to Todd*8 new residence — a neat little cottage 
just out of the town-^and as they found that he left home an hour 
before they went on at once towards the Box. 

" How do you manage?*' inquired Maitland, on the road. ** Where 
do you place your money for security?" 

" In the Fluids,** replied Tom. ** It's safe enough there. But what 
I*m to do with what I've got about me now I've no notion. I can't place 
that there, because the govemor*s safe to know it, as he manages all my 
money affairs.** 

" Indeed. Suppose the Machine had lost, how would you have got 
on then?" 

" Why then, you know, of course he must have known it, and a pretty 
kick up there'd nave been. But, of course, I made quite sure of winning. 
I didn't suppose there was half a chance for any other horse in the ra^. 
It was, however, a near touch — so near that I'll never try the dod^e on 
again. That makes me so anxious to keep the thing from him, and 
that's why I can't put this money in the Funds. I must hide it up 
up somewhere, I suppose, and keep it by me." 

" How do you manage to place money in the Funds?** 

" Oh, that's very soon done. Tou go to a swell, which they call a 



' broker*--^not one of them wbkh bnys up old toniture, bat one which 
lives In a little poking hole called an office, in which there's no fomi- 
ture at all-«-well| you go to him and tell him what you want, and he 
does the job for you in no time." 

'< In London, you mean?" 

" Of course." 

" I see." 

'< fiut how do you manage? What do you do with all fom* money?" 

<'Why," replied Maitland, ^'I have hitherto thought that a man 
oould not invest his ci^ital more profitably or more securely than in 
land!" 

'' That's just my sentiments/' said Tom. '' Fve told the governor so 
over and over again. I should like to buy a farm, you know, of three 
or four hundred acres. What does land in general bring in?" 

^' That depends upon circumstances entirely " replied Maitland, who 
saw the necessity for being cautious. '' Scmie soils are heavy and some 
are light, and some are neither light nor heavy, tt all depends upon 
circumstances, of course." 

" Of course!" echoed Tom. " Of course!" 

They now entered the gate, and as they rode up the path, Todd came 
out to meet them, and cried ^' All tigfU F" 

" AU right," repUed Maitland. 

" But have you got the mopusses?" 

« Yes." 

** That's a blessin*. I was half afraid you hadn't; 'cause I know, you 
see, what slippery swells some of 'em are. Then he paid you at once?^ 

" Like a brick," said Tom; " and made no bones about it." 

"Well, come in, and let's have a glass of wine together; my mind's 
now as easy as a glove." 

They accordingly followed him into the parlour, in which they sat 
and conversed until dinner time, when Georgiana entered and congratu- 
lated Maitland on the successM issue of his '' desperate spectdation." 

During dinner they were all in high spirits. Maitland himself was 
exceedingly gay; but having made up his mind to call again upon 
Frank, he left early on the plea of having to transact businesis of im- 
portaiMse that evening. 

Frank was better, much better^ but still in great pain, and wheli 
Maitland called he found him leaning back in an easy chair. 

" Well, how are you now?" inquired Maitland. 

" Sore," replied fVank: " very sore: sore all over." 

" No doubt. But you'll soon be all right again now." 

"Yes, I hope to be able to get about a little soon. Have you seen 
the general?" 

" Yes : I saw him this morning." 

" WeD, what does he say?" 

"Why, of course he is sorry for what has occurred, and has reason 
to be sorry, having lost to a very considerable amount." 

" He can afford it, I suppose?" 

" Why yes, he can afford it" 



i 
i 
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" Ho'a twrjf rich, I think you »aid?" 

"He is rich: I call a man poBKsaing what he pOMeaea, very rich." 

"Yes. Well, now, what would yoaadvise me to do? He,ofcouTM, 
lays no blame upon me?" 

" None whatever." ■, .■.;>/.;■' 

" Very good. Then how wonld ybii Mviie me to act? You know, 
of course, how I am circuqutfi^ced, aqd W^ I have now to expect 
Would you adviee me to see him and state my case to him, and try to 
draw something oat of him or not?" ..■,,,...., .. i,n:M -.;1l'/1 

"Why I certainly, should advise you hy fi^a^^fa tp do^jq,].,^t^if\ 
do no harm, and it may do you good." ,,(j 

"I meant to do so if even you opposed it; but I waa anxious to.hf^*^ 
what objection could be raised." ' .; i 

" I can see no objection whatever. On the contrary, I coagcive \i to 
be the most advisable course you can ^\psue. I think that you,, oiighli 
to'see'him in justice to yourself: feelii^ certain thut if you d^ butgf^ 
thenght way to work you'll get him to stand aomething iiaodsomfv". 

"Well," said Frank, "I'm glad yoy agrae with mc in that. Zj^ 
which do you think the right way to go to work?" , , ,,■■■, 

" Why to see and speak to him calmly. If you attempt to bully Jim 
you'll spoil all: for he's not the, kind of man to,be,bj^|li^'' ,^1, i,j- 

" I smill not attempt anything of that hmI^ (hftlj^ ti}ay,.p4]fQ.]^i^. 
oath of. But how am I to see um?" , ',,,..!.. X .11 i',. 

"Ihave to be with him at the Rutland Arms "to-o^iprr^ at. ^f^IVe, 
and if you feel disposed Cb take my adrice, 'yQull meet img^jt-ff-.*^ 
ddent on the road." . * , , ' I ,, 

" What, as he's coming?" 

" Yes." ■ " . 

"Ill do so." "■ ', ;■, 

" Start ftom here about half-past eleven. He's apusctual mao j'^ou 
aie certtvn to meet him. But, of course, not a ^oid alwutyo^ haying 
bech odrised to adopt this proceeding by ine." 
"OfMUTse, riot; youknownothii^.of it," ! , V 

"Teiygood," _ \ ' ,,,,..' 

" What sum would you advitie me fo^ iia'me^'' ■ ' '. 

'"Th^trmiipt l^ftve to you entirely! Make ^ ')>^st' bargain ywji 
can. rd tiefther ask nu>i6 than rthought.he'd^^^i Ror less th^ 1 
dloUghf 1 w6uid' gfet. YoU'il see. You caiisliWud him. 'Wheayv^^ 



his pulse yot 

Vols' ^^a; t 



; th^ aiomei&vii out to-niorrow^t aU,!'!! mett him 
on the road," ,. , , ,,,, . ■ ,- ■ ' , <, 

"You have had no communication, I aii^pbse; ftom t'<^ Cfaarlea?" 

"Not directly jljut I've heard he's (fcterffii^ to^feVmg^e cise'bijfiffe 
tie iVe^hrds.'*' "''■'" ■ ' j ~ ■ :.''''•..'"■' , , 

" Well, I am very eorryftii'it^' te't'shtSfe.for ttebeft. ' Tfc»,jniy 
be-a1!i[e"to^r(Jiien6tMHg4fter'aI!r'. '. ; '.'V'''" ' .' ; ■"■., 

Frank shook his head, and again, ezptMiM'^'fiiwii aad i^i^j^ 
wards Maitland rose and left Idm'. ' .,'.',','> '.,■'■■ 









, , . CHAPTER XXXI. 

jojqz9 -t w..' ,7t.-i ) =*rHi! 'IrticKMJuwoir. 

fir tfie moiping, precisely at half-J)agt eleveni, Frant, triA aiffi<ailty, 
flS^^TntdV toVir jfeArJr^^chkifej kii, being muffled up, drove through 
the town unknown. He j^assed an unubual number of persons whoin he 
Ibmi^yLBi^^lP t6dk^'^iiS if tliey tibought they had i^een the pony be- 
fore; but they all failed to recognise him. 

""^jksm^'i'iiidif^^ Soham-road, he somei^fhat slackoied, 

^PxM^fi^ ]P^ Ji!btr\)^ore h)e' liii^ at the second mile-stone he saW: 

"!!Wg^^^ fohlms^lf, conMenti^^^ "mixid what you're 

mSt. utihl^lSSvdir^yLih^^ He*s a nob, you know, that don't 

want t^ ^e exnosed^ ttiiA ^af s the sore place you must tpuck him 

He dsoye cinV aj|^p2U*eQtiy taldng no notice, until he and the general 

w^f^ s^a^ d/Mq^, When he pulled up suddenly, and, touching his bat,, 

swdj^^'Ibeg pardon^ Generfipropke; my name's Frai^ - . 

' '" oHJ— AK— yfes, ex^ cried the general. "I didn't know yeu! 

Tfllfj^ahkrtos hsik teen a very bad job." 
'^ It has been, indeed, a bad job for me." 
"And for me, too. I've lost an inunense deal of money ."^ 
" Ah, you can afford it, general ; but I am completely ruined." ; 
"How do you account, Frank — -tell me caiididly:--lv>>y do you ac- 

cpuiit fcrthe ikct.ctf'i .."... 

^ ** tt was all through my fool of a brother-in-laiiy:. , ,He ipau^st go an^ 

lay odds against the horse as soon as he knei^ ho^ ma^jters^sl^ood.^' , . 
" You should have chosen a somewhat more discreet peijson, Fri^k." 
" I thought I might have truste^ mv life}n lm)m\^// ^ ,* ,.: // 
" Well! it's a papst uirf&tuiiate ^ajr. feiiitiit can-t^b.^ f^efj^pi^yr. 

tJTe miist ;^^^ 9J^ o^.itj Jfepat^'t > k^Mm.'tl ..r. 

notirijghtmer - y.;^^.. . ^ ^^ .,..c ...ji. ^ v/v;T.MVi':^:<:,?^'-a^^='' -^^-^^ 

ussible succes^.^ • („.,.^ ,,.)t ,.. 



^^'^'WS?,Tran1c'',' aft yoii VaVe to to is.:^^^i]^a^^]fc^^|^V^^^ fpSj^Wj 

" Oh, ni undertake to get you a good situation."" 
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" As what?" 

"Oh, as groom!'* 

" As groom!" cried Frank, whose blood began to boil. 

" Ay, of course, you know all about the management of horses. Fd 
even make room for you in my own stables." 

" I'd see your stables in flames/^ cried Frank, " before Fd humble 
myself so low." 

" Well, Frank, well," said the general: "well. As you said that you 
were utterly ruined, I thought that a place of that kind might suit 
you!" 

" Suit me! no, no, Greneral Brooke; such a place as that would not 
suit me." 

"Well, Frank, all I have to say is, I hope you'll get into somethh^ 
better." 

" And is that all you have to say?" inqmred Frank, as he perceived 
that the general was about to leave him. 

" What more can I say?" returned the general "I wish ytm urdl; 
and if at any time you need my assistance 3rou shall have it." 

"I need it now. General Brooke," said IVank: " apdmust h^ve it; if 
not, the whole truth must be told." 

" What d'you mean— what d'you mean?" 

" Tou tempted me, sir, to do that which I have done, and which| Imt 
for you, I should never have thought of: you have thus been the cauye 
— *the first cause— of my ruin, and unless I have some compensation 
from yoUf be assured, that I will not su£[er alone." 

" Well, well, well : say no more about it. Let me know where you Hve, 
and I'll send you a cheque." 

" For what amount?" 

" Oh, I'll say fifty poxmds: there, I'll send you a cheque for fifty 
pounds." 

" Fifty pounds," replied Frank, " will be of no use to mi.** 

" Will a hundred satisfy you then?" 

" No, nor five hundred! I must have a thousand!" 

"What!" 

"A thousand!" 

"Then, sir, you'll not have it of meP^ 

" Very well. To-morrow the whole case comes before the stewards. 
I shall attend, of course : and he, who tempted me, shall not come off 
harmless. I'll expose the whole affair from first to last, and your name 
will be published to the world as that of a blackleg — ^" 

"Scoundrel!" cried the general, fiercely; "what do you mean by 
using language of that character to me !" 

" If I am a scoundrel, you made me what I am," 

"/am not to be moved by threats!" 

" Nor have I any wish to use them : I merely wish to let you know 
how I mean to act in the event of your refusing to do what's right." 

"Refuse to do what's right! Pooh! Give you a thousand 
pounds for employing a fool! I'll do no such a thing. Therefore, act 
as you please, and say what you please." 
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"I have proofs, you'll recollect! I have your handwriting—" 
'' I care not for that : make what use you can of it. Had you 
demanded anything in reason you should have had it; but the idea of 
demanding a thousand pounds is monstrous!" 

" Weil, sir, you know best, of course, what your character's worth. 
I shall do nothing in it till twelve o'clock to-morrow. You may think 
better of it. I hope, for your own sake, as well as mine, you may. If 
not — ^if I shouldn't hear fix)m you by that time — why then I shall 
know how to act. Good morning " he added, with a careless air, and 
whipping his pony, passed on. 

On arriving at the Kutland Arms the general proceeded to apologise 
to Maitland for not being punctual. "I have been," said he, " detained 
on the road by that infernal jockey, who had the impudence to demand, 
what he calls, compensation." 

"Compensation!" cried Maitland. "For what?" 

" For the loss of his character." 

" What has that to do with you?" 

" That's what I want to know. He says, that as I tempted him to do 
what he did, and as I was therefore the cause of his ruin, he is deter- 
mined not to suffer alone, imless I give him a certain sum of money." 

"Determined not to suffer alone! Why surely he doesn't mean to 
expose the whole affair?" 

" That's exactly what he does mean to do!" 

" That's bad. That's bad. Why how much does he want?" 

" Now what do you imagine?" 

" I can't imagine. I know that these fellows are not content with a 
trifle when you happen to be in their power; but what he demands I 
can't guess," 

" Thep m tell you: he demands a thousand pounds!" 

" He does!— A thousand?" 

" A thousand." 

" Blister his conscience." 

" Five hundred won't suit him." 

" Did you offer him five hundred?" 

" No ; but he said that five hundred wouldn't suit him. A thousand 
is what he demands, and it's clear that he'll be satisfied with nothing 
less than a thousand." 

" Well, what's to be done?" 

" I'm not at all disposed to give him that.'* 

" It's too much ; too much — a great deal too much ; but it will n«ver 
do to have the thing exposed. He knows that; he knows that an ex- 
pos^ would for ever blast your reputation, and hence his demand is so 
exorbitant." 

" But if all be exposed it will affect my reputation only among bet- 
ting men, for whom, of course, I don't care a straw." 

" There you are mistaken," rejoined Maitland. " The effect would 
not be confined to the ring. The case would be published to the world, 
and you would be treated by the world with contempt. To a man like 
inyself an exposure of this kind may be supposed to be of very slight 
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importance; bat FdinfiniteljrathergiYeall I posfeisd^aMirdi^ 
published in connexion with an a&ir of thliB descriptioii.. He knows 
as well as any man can know that such an ezposoie mm that whjck he 
contemplates would for ever destroy jourzeputatioa as a]naii-of:hi(h 
nour; he, therefore, knowing your ability to pay, seta tbia pnba ^poo 
your character/' 

^'But can you suggest no means of getting over it?" 

''I cannot: unfortunately I cannot" 

'' I do not care so much about the money nlthouf^ the aom ia con- 
siderable when added to that which I have lost-^but the jdea of being 
threatened by a fellow like that, is offensive in the extremer** ,. . .; . 

'' It is: but then how under the circumstances canit be afv^i4(c4?'*' i 

"The thought of a scoundrel of that descriptioa saying, .'tdemandA 
thousand pounds, and if you don't give me that sum FU expose. yoo^'.ia 
intolerableP 

"These fellows have no feeling; nor must you allow ibeUog. tqffViida. 
you in this case. The only question for your consideration ia.tfUB^-r' 
Will you give a thousand pounds or be exposed? In other words :-«r* 
Is your reputation, as an honourable man, worth a thonsaodpoun^i io 
you or not?" 

" Is my reputation woi*tIi a thousand pounds? WhV|Of oourse i&is," 

" Of course ; I am well aware of that, and, as sucn is the caae, ypu* 
must make the best bargain you can." 

" Then do you mean to say that I must yield to the threats of that 
scoundrel?" 

" Will it be prudent imder the circumstances to do so or not? That 
is the only point you have to decide. The demand is of course mon- 
strous: but with it — without reference to the manner in which that 
demand has been made — be prudent to accede to it or not ? Your re- 
putation is worth to you more than a thousand pounds, and this fellow 
has that reputation in his hands so completely, that he can destrov it at 
once : the question therefore is, will you give a thousand poundiB and 
preserve your reputation, or refuse to give a thousand poimds and lose 
it? That is the only way now in which the thing should be viewed. 
It resolves itself into a mere matter of business. The style in which the 
demand has been made, ought not to be allowed to intexfere^-in £ict it 
has nothing whatever to do with it : you must view it irrespective of that, 
and decide upon the only point real I v at issue." 

" Well it appears that Tm in a nice dilemma ! What security have 
I — ^if even I give this thousand pounds — ^what security have I, tnat the 
thin||[ will not be exposed afler all?" 

" Why you can have no absolute security; but of course if this 
money be given, the affair, as far as you are conoemed will be at an 
end." 

" I am not sure of that: I cannot be sure: he may haunt me with de- 
mands : he may renew his threat whenever he happens to want money." 

" Then make him give you a bill for the whole amount, on the under- 
standing that that bill will be presented for payment, only in the event 
of the thing becoming known." 



'*^€f ^Aaifc tfte wtdd.tuch a bill be to me, when the feUow may npt 
hAffe ii'Bhiliing?" 

^ if you couldn't get the money, you could send him to prisont It 
viovid at least check all farther demands." 

« Would he give me a biU?" 

" I've no doubt that he would.'* 

" How am I to ascertain?" 

" I will if you like ascertain for you." 

" Well then I wish you would, Maitland. But let him distinctly un- 
derstand that I am determined to have the security you have suggested, 
before I part with a single pound." 

" He ^Ao^^ distinctly understand this; and if he should refuse to give 
that security I would advise you not to give him a single pound, but 
let-him pursue whatever course he may think proper." 

" I intend to do so — on that point I'm determined. But when shall I 
know the result? He said that he should do nothing in it before twelve 
o'clock to-morrow; but, of course, I should like to have it settled at 
once." 

" How long shall you remain in the town?" 

" I'm in no haste whatever to leave it." 

" Well, I dare say, he'll very soon return. I'll undertake to see him, 
if you like, before you leave?" 

" I wish you would. I'm anxious to get rid of the whole affair." 

" Of course; and the sooner you do get rid of it the better." 

" Then when will you see him?" 

" As soon as he returns." 

" Well, do the best you can. I must 'Say that I think five hundred 
quite sufficient." 

"So do I." 

" Well, see if you can get him to take five hundred. He ought to 
be satisfied with that. You can do more with him than I can: / 
can't bargain with the fellow: I can't, in fact, trust myself to talk to 
him at all." ,' ' 

" m hear what he says, and see what can be done. He's sure not to 
keep out long. I'll go at once, and as soon as I've asceitained all, PH ' 
return and let you know the result." ' 

He then left, and proceeded direct to Frank's lod^ngs, where he 
waited imtil Frank returned; when — ^having allowed him to sfettle 
himself again in his easy chair — ^he.said, "Well, 5Viank, I find that you 
have seen him.'* 

" Yes," returned Frank : " I've seen him !" " ' 

^ And put on the screw pretty tightly, too?" ^ 

" If s not too tight, I hope?" 

" Why it's quite tight enough, I can tell you. However, we'll now 
proceed to business. I am here to negociate. I have, with some con- 
siderable difficulty, succeeded in persuading him to stand a thousand 
pounds — " 

"You have?" 

X 
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'^ I have ; but on certain oomditionAy which must be conqplied with.** 

"What are they?" 

" Why, in the first place, you must give him some sort o£ security, 
that this Avill be your last demand: that you'll never in any way annoy 
him again, either by appl3dng to him for money, or even so much as 
hinting at his connexion with this affair.** 

" What security does he want? Isn't my word sufficient?" 

« Not for him." 

" Why he can't suppose I should be such a blackguard as to take this 
money, as I may say, vou know, in full of all demands, and then oome 
down upon him again! ' 

"He doesn't know you: nor have you any right to assume that he 
knows you." 

"Well, Tm willing to give him any security I can; but what other 
security can I give him?" 

"A bill for the amount, to be presented only in the event of your 
failing to adhere to these conditions." 

" Well, but then what security should /have? How am 1 to be sure, 
when I have given this bill, that it ti;iZ/ be presented only in that event?" 

" Oh, that can be man<aged. He must give you an undertaking to 
tliat effect: so, if even he should die without destroying this bill, you 
would be, of course, perfectly safe." 

" Very well ; in that case I've no objection. Is there anything else?" 

" Yes : one more condition, which is, that you'll do all you can to pre- 
vent an investigation by the stewards." 

" Do all I cm! What can I do?" 

" Why you can, at least, endeavour to induce Lord Charles not to 
bring the case before them." 

" Well, I can endeavour; but that'' II be of no use." 

" I don't know that. If you were to go to him and express your 
sorrow for what has occurred— tell him that you were tempted, anil so 
on— ^ud beg of him to carry the thing no farther: you might prevail 
upon him — " 

" Never! You may take your oath of tluit« If I were to go to him 
he'd kick nie out of the place." 

" 1 don't believe it. I do not believe it. I'm sure he'd hear all you 
had to say, and if even you could not prevail upon him, the fact of 
your going would look well : he'd like it : it would tend to soften him 
down; and therefore, for your own sake, Frank, you ought to go." 

" ir I thought it would he of the slightest use I'd go at once, because, 
of course, I'm more anxious than any other man can be to have the 
alFair hushed up ; but if eveu he were to be softened down he'd think it 
his duty to >)ring the matter forward. He'd say * I must do it not only 
for the pm-pose of punishing you, but in justice to others, for you may 
carry on the same game with the next man Avho employs you.' 

" Why you dcm't expect in any case to ride again, do you?" 

"No, that's settled: that's entirely out of the question. I never 
expect that: I've given up all idea of it." 
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"Very well; then you canH carry on the same game. If you tell 
him that you'll never even attempt to ride again : the plea to which you 
have allttded— his strongest plea— that of justice to others — must fall 
to the ground. Go to him: take my advice and go at once. You 
know where to find him: he's still at the Rutland Arms. Go now. 
Youll be, of course, as humble as possible, and if you don't succeed in 
inducing him to give no farther publicity to the afiair, he's not the man 
I have always imagined him to be." 

" Well, 111 go: but Fm sure it '11 be of no use." 

" It can do no harm, if it does no good; but it will do good: I feel 
certain of that. At all events, by going you'll prove, at least, this, that 
yott have done all in your power to avoid an investigation." 

" Very well. Then, will you remain here till I return?" 

" I may as well. You'll not be long about it. Hell not b« detained 
long, of couisse?" 

" No, that's quite clear; itil be done off hand, either one way or the 
other." 

" Then, yotfd better order your pony to be put in at once." 

Frank md so; and having been assisted into the gig, he drove up 
to the Rutland Arms. 

" Is Lord Charles in the way?" he inquired of one of the waiters. 

" Yes; he's in his room." 

" I wish you'd go up and tell him I'm here. Tell him, please, that I 
hope he'll see me, as I've something particular to say." 

The waiter at once delivered the message; and Lord Charles desired 
that Frank should be shown up. 

" Well," said his lordship, sternly, as Frank feebly entered the room, 
" what do you want ?" 

"I beg your lordship's pardon," replied Frank, faintly; "but I 
coxildn't rest tiU Fd asked your lordship to forgive me." 

" Forgive you ! A robber and a scoundrel like, you! I wonder you 
are not ashamed to look me in the £ice?" 

"My lord, I am ashamed; I am ashamed, my lord; and Fm sorry, 
very sorry, I was tempted." 

" Tempted! Who tempted you? Any one whom / know?" 

" No, my lord, he's not known at all on the turf. But I hope your 
lordship will forgive me. I hope you'll think Fve suffered enough in 
mind and in body. I hope, my lord, you'll not make me isuffer any 
more." 

" Suffer; you deserve to suffer." 

"I do, my lord; I know it well. But, as your lordship has nearly 
killed me, and as I am utterly ruined for life, I hope, my lord, that you 
will be satisfied without exposing me further by bringing the case before 
<^e stewards." 

" That I am bound to do; I'm bound to make an example of you in 
justice to others, whom your villanous practices might hereafter 
ruin." 

" My lord, I shall never ride again." 

X 2 
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" 1*11 take care jaa never do.** 

^' I'll never attempt it, my lord; and, as in ihat case I shan't have the 
power to injure anyone, I do hope your lordship will be meroiful to. me, 
and not bring the case to an investigatioau" 

'< I'll make no promise. With r^;ard to your physical suiferipg, had 
I cut all the, flesh £rom your bones I should hare done no m0ro ^an 
you deserve^ My object is now to protect others. I may jiot caU.fiM* 
an investigation; I may not, but Til make no promise.'' 

" If your lordship wouldnH expose me farihei^— " 

" I'll make no promise whatever. Now go." 

Frank, who knew that to say more then, would be unwise, bowed 
humbly and left the room; and, having been assisted again into his gig, 
he drove baok to his lodgings, and explained to Maitland the substaj^oe 
of all that had occurred. 

'^ Very good," said Maitland, when all had been related* ^ You did 
it very well. That'll do. I was quite sure that if you appealed to his 
feelings you'd manage it. HeHl not proceed. He thinks you have suf- 
fered enough, no doubt. I'll now go back to the general, and as all the 
preliminaries have been arranged, Fll get him to settle the matter at 
once." 

He then returned to the Rutland Arms ; and, in leas than an hour, 
Frank had a cheque in exchange for a bill for a tliousand pounds. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

THE PROPOSAL. 

JuLTA now occupied all Maitland's thoughts. She had not written to 
him on the subject of his formal declaration ; but the contents of a letter 
which Georgiana received, and which he had seen, sufficiently convinced 
him that that declaration was not at all displeiising. He felt sure that 
he had succeeded in gaining her affections, and, notwithstanding he had 
ascertained that she repudiated the idea of a clandestine marriage, being 
certain of having won her heart, he entertained no doubt of being even- 
tually able to secure her hand. He, therefore, immediately after every- 
thing connected with the betting transaction had been settled, prepared 
to revisit London ; and having prevailed upon Georgiana to announce 
his coming, in a letter to Julia, he started, inspired with the most pleasing 
hopes. 

On his arrival, he went directly to the house in which he had before 
resided, and having ascertained that he could have the same rooms, he 
took possession of them at once. 
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It Was evening when he arrived }' but he had no soon6r established 
himself at one of the front windows than he was delighted. to find that 
Jtilia ivafe* 5ti the look out. Gi'he blinds weite, howisver, coon afler 
dtawn, and he saw no more of her that night; but) in the morning, 
about eleven, after much mutual peeping, die left the house, attended 
09 before, and he almost immediately followed. 

•■ As she proceeded, he fancied that he never before b^idd so elegant a 
figure. Het walk was, in his judgment, graceful in lihe extreme; and 
while he wished that the servant had been anywhere in the world but 
where he was, he did hope that she would again enter some convenient 
shop, and thus afiTord him another opportunity of conversing with her 
bn the all'^important subject. 

She appeared, however, to be in no haste to do this ; but, eventually, 
-tiae hbpe which had i^ustained him was realised; she entered a shop— 
the very^shop she entered before, and he followed, and having raised his 
hatj extended his hand, which she took, timidly it is true, but not 
unwittingly. 

" I am," said he, ^ delighted to see you ; I hope that you are in per- 
fecthealth?^V 

Julia bowed, and blushed deeply ; but was silent. 

^*You know not," he continued, " how frequently, how constantly, 
youi: name is mentioned at Newmarket." 

" Georgiana," said Julia, " I hope is quite well?" 

" Quite : she enjoys excellent health. She sends her kindest love to you." 

" When did you arrive?" 

" Last evening." 

"Do you purpose remaining in town long?" 

" My stay," replied Maitland, with an expression of intensity, the 
meaning of which Julia well understood, " depends entirely upon one in 
whom my whole soul is centred, and who alone has the power to make 
me happy." 

Julia again blushed ; but after a pause said, " Then you do not ex- 
actly know when you will return?" 

" I do not," replied Maitland ; " I do however hope to return soon ; but 
I cannot return until I have ascertained whether I am to be happy or 
wretched for life." 

^* Indeed!" exclaimed Julia, "Then your vi^t is one of ^r^a^ import- 
ance?" ' - i 

"It is: to me, it is of the greatest possible importanqe/' 

" Well, then, I hope the result will be satisfactory^** . . 

"Do you really? JDo you hope? — " 

" Of course I dol" said Julia, " And yet," she cpn,ti^ued with ^U h^r 
oharaetenstio archness, "I don't know that I ought to fpster any foil- 
ing on the subject, for I fear that you have bepn extremely nayghty! I 
may as well mention the circumstance at once: I sometime since received 
a letter — a most extraordinary letter — with your name attached tp ijt ! 
Waa that a focrgery?" , . . , . 

Mfdtland shook his hec^dy and slightly sQuled. 
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*^Bqt yott do aot nem to «iy Aat tiMt tettg ii» gBBt ab to l^ 

'<Ic«iiiot,''8sidMaitiaiid, << doiy duit it was; nor wcmld I deny it 
for the fiorldr 

^ Weil, but yen would not oonteiid ibr the ppoprteig offending a let- 
ter of that description to me?* 

''I have had no experience in tliese wMttsn^ replied Maitbmd; ^ I 
have, therefore, to pl^ ignorance of the roles pieeeribed; bot if there 
be any im p ropri e ty of loving her to whom that letter was addressed—*' 

^ ^fay/' intermpted Julia, ^ I do not speak of that: I speak soldy 
with reference to the feet of yonr having addressed that letterto meP 

'' I addressed it to her whom I ardently love: and if to love her and 
to let her know I love her be a crime— " 

''Nay, nay, yon do not look at the thing in the right light. I did not 
contend for it's being a crime ; I spoke merely of the vn^oprUtg of ad- 
dressing that letter to meP 

'' Whom else should I have addressed it?** 

'' Wh<nn should yon have addressed?* retomed Jnlia, ^Myfiitherf 

"My sweet girl," said Maitland, "my lovely one!— have I not ex- 
plained to you, that between him and me there eadst feelings whidi no- 
thing, while we remain in our present relative positi<ms, can subdue?" 

" You have told me," returned Julia, ^ that a lamentable mi8mlda^ 
standing exists between you." 

" And that misunderstanding would have been fatal to my hopes, had 
I ventured to address him instead of you. I have not the slightest 
doubt, that if those hopes were realised, he and I should again become 
friends ; but until — ^" 

" Ck>lonel Cartwright," said Julia, " the time is come when it is ab- 
solutely necessary that we should understand each other. You have 
told me that you love me; and I am not— having my share of woman's 
vanity — I am not disinclined to believe it; but until you and my father 
become reconciled— until he be induced to sanction our meeting, I must 
not, I feel that I really must not again meet your* 

" Then all is lost," said Maitland, solemnly, " in this worid we shall 
never meet again." 

" Have you any desire to become reconciled?" 

" I have the most anxious, the most ardent desire— for your sake 
there's nothing that I would not do to be once more on friendly terms 
with him." 

" Why, then, do you not mideomour to effect a reconciliation?" 

" I am endeavouring to do so now: I know that without your assist- 
ancc any direct attempt on my part would be even worse than uselessi 
because it would deprive me at once of your assistance forever; but if 
you were in a different position— if I had the happy privilege of calling 
you my own sweet wife, a reconciliation would be immediately effected, 
and we should henceforth live in harmony and peace. As, however, you 
appear to be unhappily determined on meeting me no more without his 
sanction, I have but to add, that as I love you, Julia, I hope that every 
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Westing uppB earth nmy be yoiur'a. If J felt that I could not make you 
^^PPy? Julia, I love you too dearly even to wish you to be my wife ; but 
feeling, as I do, well convinced that I could, I have but to embrace the 
enduring regret, that social forms supersede nature. God bless you," 
he added, rising and taking her hand, " be happy— quite happy — ^as 
^^PPy> Julia, as I should have been had I never beheld you. God 
bless you," he repeated, and having pressed her hand, he bowed with an 
expression of sorrow and left her. 

"All right!" he exclaimed as he quitted the shop— to himself, of 
course, and that quite confidently — " All right, that'll do ! Tve cleared 
the course, and now she'll nm the race herself. I've told her all that I 
wish her to know, and that will be sufficient. She must not see me 
again to-day: nor will I to-morrow appear to see her. She'll reflect 
upon all that has passed, and reflection will whet her desire to adopt my 
views." 

Having reached the tavern he entered before, he went in, and calling 
for a pint of sherry, sat and dwelt upon the tendency of all that he had 
said, imtil it occurred to him that Mildmay — ^upon whom Tom had 
wished him to call — ^would be the very man to go with him into the City 
for the purpose of investing his money in the Funds. 

" He, of course, understands it," said he to himself, " and I know no 
more about it than a fool. If I go down myself, I ghall get hold of 
some scamp who'll probably swindle me out of the lot. I'll call upon 
him at onc^, and get him to go with me, and then, of course, all will be 
secure." 

He, therefore, rang the bell at once, and having paid for the wine, 
proceeded to the residence of Mildmay, whom he found at home, and dis- 
engaged, and who received him with great cordiality. 

" Mr. Mildmay,*' said he, having answered all the questions that were 
put to him with reference to Tom and Georgiana, " do you know how to 
go to work to place money in the Funds?" 

" Oh ! yes," replied Mildmay, " all you have to do is to go to a broker, 
who'll manage it for you at once." 

" I have five thousand pounds which I am anxious to invest: would 
you do me the favour to go into the City with me?" 

" With pleasure," said Mildmay, " with the greatest pleasure. I 
know a stock-broker in Mincing Lane; he's a friend of mine — " 

" Then he's the very man to whom I should like to go. And now 
how are you situated to-day?— are you busy?" 

"NotataU!" 

" Then will you and your good lady do me the favour to dine with me 
at Blackwall to-day?" 

" We shall be most happy to do so." 

" We can call on your friend^ in Mincing Lane, on our way." 

" Exactly. That Avill take up but very little time. We must how- 
ever be there before four. Will you excuse me one moment?" 

Maitland bowed, and Mildmay went up at once to Mary. 

** Mary," said he, " are you disposed to have a treat" 
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"A treat?" echoed Mary, whom Mildmay by virtue rf kind erpi66ta- 
lation had neuriy brought round, '' what sort of a tieat, dear?*' 

" Would you like to dine at Blackwall to-day?" 

" Oh! yes, I should dearbj^ 

** Then put on your things: Colonel Cartwright isliere:'* 

'* Wliat, the gentleman who dined with us some time sauce?" 

^^ Yes: he wishes us to dine there to-day with him." 

" Oh! I am so delighted! But what, my dear-^what are we to do 
witli that nice 1^ of lamb, which is down at the fire?* 

'* Oh let it remain there until it is done, and then we Can have it cold ' 
for supper!" 

<* Exactly: yes, that will be nice. But William, dear: what drees 
shall I put on?" 

*'0h! any dress you please! Of course, the more quiet it is the 
better!'* 

" Yes: Avell then 1*11 put on my lilac satinet. 'JihsAwUl be quiet, will 
it not! And my new white bonnet, you know— that without the 
flowers : I know you like that : 1*11 put tiiat on. Shall I wear a whiU veil?** 

" Your taste my dear, has been of late so very much improved, that 
I'm quite sure you*ll put nothing on, which will cause yea to look tm- 
like a lady." 

Mary kissed him warmly, and ran up to dress; while he returned 
well pleased to Maitland. 

** It is now two,*' said he : '* if we start at half-past, we shall be in the 
City by three.** 

" Oh there*8 plenty of time,** retm'ned Maitland. " But when do you 
think of running down again to Newmarket? I need not tell you how glad 
tlicy would be to see you; but this I must tell you, that Tom requested 
me not to Itave Town, until I had extorted from you a promise to run 
down and see tlicm within a month.'* 

" I should be of course happy to do so, but Tm afraid I shall be un- 
able to SCO them so soon. I am about to enter into a speculation, the 
preliminaries of which liave yet to be arranged. However, I may know 
more about it before you leave.** 

He tlien ordered lunch, of which both partook, and sat conversing on 
various topics, till Mary appeared, when Maitland greeted her with 
marked respect, and they soon after started in a coach for the City. 

On their arrival at Mincing Lane, they found the broker about to 
proceed to the Exchange, and when Mildmay had explained to him the 
object of Maitland, an appointment was made for eleven o*clock the next 
morning. 

" He appears to be quite a man of business,'* observed Maitland, when 
he and Mildmay had re-entered the coach. " It amazes me, however, to 
hoar men talk of thousands as coolly as they would about a six-pence.** 

*' It is,'* returned Mildmay, " amazing to those who have been unac- 
customed to associate with such men, but although they talk of thou- 
sands, just as coolly as they would about a sixpence, they'll stickle for a 
sixpence as if it were a thousand.*' 



^ Wellf"^aid HaarjTj '4f I had die thousands^ the sixpences mi^l go! 
Give me the thousands ! They^re the things I should like !-r-diey would*nt 
catch me caring about a sixpence.'^ 

Maitland smiled, and then gaily conversed with her and Mildmay, 
until they reached Blaokwall, whore th^y had a delicious dinner, and 
spent a most delightful evening. It is true, that they had their strictly 
private thoughts ahd wishes. Mary thought how exoeedingly pleasant 
it Would be to dine there every day throughout the year, and most 
ardently wished that she could do so, and while Mildmay thought of 
Mailiand's five thousand pounds, being the sum he then required, and 
wished that he had it, Maitland thought of Julia, and wished that she 
were there. But these thoughts and wishes were not allowed then to 
interfere much with their enjoyment: they sat and conversed in the most 
cheerful strain until it became quite dark, when they left, well pleased 
with themselves and each other, and gaily returned to Town. 

' During the whole of this time however, Julia was tortured. She be- 
lieved that Maitland loved her fondly, and felt that she as fondly loved 
him; but the conviction with which he had inspired her, that she must 
either marry clandestinely, or lose him, rendered her perfectly wretched. 

"What's to be done I" she constantly exclaimed, "what — ^what is to 
be done! His tone assures me that he can never obtain the sanction of 
iriy father!— it assures me that he never will seek to obtain it, lest he 
should thereby lose me for ever. Am I then to sacrifice my happiness 
for life? Am I to be for life miserable, rather than omit to perform one 
act of duty? Surely under the circumstances that omission would be 
venial! I am of age ! I am now my own mistress! If I were a young 
thing of sixteen, the case would be altogether different! — ^then indeed it 
might be wrong, very, very wrong, to marry without the consent of my 
father — ^but as it is, I cannot see that that consent should be regarded 
as absolutely indispensable. It never, never could have been intended 
that a woman of twenty-one should be under the same control as a girl 
of sixteen. If I am not now at Hberty to choose for myself, when shall 
I be at liberty to do so? If the line be not drawn between age and non- 
age, when can it be drawn? I may live till I am sixty, without having 
the liberty of marrying without his consent, if— being of age— I have not 
that liberty now. I should like to have his sanction! I would do 
almost anything in the world to obtain it; but if that be impossible-^ 
and I feel well convinced that it is — am I to saciifioe every joy on earth 
to this one act of duty? He loves me: I know that he does; Georgiana 
knows it too; and if I do not love him, then woman never yet loved man* 
Besides what objection can by any possibility be raised against him? 
He is a gentleman! — a man of education and talent^-^-an aooomj^ished 
man — a man who was formerly the Mend of my fiither, and who is 
moreover, equal in point of radk with my father* What is there then 
to object to? I am quite sure that no one can objeoC to his appearance! 
There cannot therefore be any real objectiou raised. If he were an 
ugly man, or an uneducated man, or' eveoa- a poor man^ why then indeed 
he might be objected to, but as he is what he is, the idea of .his being 
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objected to is ridiculous. And surely no one will contend, that the 
mere misunderstanding which exists between him and my father, should 
be allowed to destroy my happiness for life? It must not — ^it must not 
—and yet I do feel that I ought to solicit my father*s consent." 

Upon these conflicting views, Julia dwelt throughout the night, and 
when in the morning she arose, she had arrived at no conclusion. She 
knew not at all how to act* She knew not whether to give him another 
opportunity of conversing with her on the subjeot or not. She some- 
times thought that she ought to do so; and then again felt that she ought 
not. She dressed herself, however, with caxe, and looked for him most 
anxiously. 

But Maitland, that morning, kept aloof: he did not appear at the 
window at all; he saw her, and watched her ai^dety through hif glasSi 
but would not be seen by her until half-past ten, when he sent for a 
cab, and left the house with a well-assumed air of dejection. 

Nor did she see him again that day: for, having transacted his busi- 
ness in the City, he went with Mary and Mildnmy to Greenwich, when) 
th^ dined, and remained until late m the evening. 

The next morning, however, he felt it correct to establish himself 
again at the window, and saw Julia frequently, looking pale and languid, 
but manifestly pleased to see him there. lie held a book in his hand, 
and pretended to be reading, and taking no notice whatever of her ; but he 
in reality watched her every movement, and panted to see her come forth. 

Three hours elapsed, and she still kept ^vithin, being utterly enable to 
make up her mind; but having at length resolved on giving him another 
opportunity, she dressed herself and left the house. She was, of course, 
attended by the servant as before ; but Maitland then cared but little for 
that: he followed her into St. James's park, where, having taken a circle, 
he met her. 

" Now," thought he, " I must not pass : the thing must now be done." 
And as he approached her he raised his hat and extended his hand, 
wliich she took. 

" Pardon me," he obseiTed, " for addressing you again; but I felt that 
I could not leave Town until I had ascertained, beyond all doubt, whether 
you adhered to your expressed resolution. You know not how I am 
tortured, Julia, if you did, you would I am sure pity me. Yoiu: heart 
is too warm, too kind, too affectionate, to allow you to treat me even now 
with contempt; but if you knew all — ^if you knew what I endure — 
that knowledge would be the germ, at least, of sympathy. When I leave 
you," he added as they walked side by side, " when I leave you, Julia, 
should your formerly expressed resolution be fixed, I propose to leave 
the land in which you live." 

" I thought," said Julia, timidly, " that you were about to return to 
Newmarket?" 

" I cannot return to Newmarket: I cannot return to any place where 
the fact of my having been rejected may be known." 

^' I do not think," said Julia, faintly, '^ that you ought to consider 
yourself rejected,'* 
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^'I mtiit do 0o« If that resolaiion be adhered to, I ehall bo rejected 
indeed.*' 

'^ Nay, Colonel Gartwrigbt, I have not rejected y<m: on the contrary, 
I think that I have proved that I have no desire to reject you. The 
result of onr last conversation was a declaration on my part, that I could 
not feel justified in acting without my &ther'6 sanction." 

^ Which satiction, I endeavoured to assure you, could never be ob- 
tained. Wer^ we married, Julia, the case would be altered; your hap- 
piness, added to my desire to renew a friendship which, I feel, never 
ought to have beeii severed, would prompt him at once to yield; 
butr^" 

'^ TFbi^itnotdosonow? If I weretoaj^)eidtohim-wfIwereto say 
€ttaA my happiness depended upon this reconciliation«-«wQuld it not have 
t^ same efifect?^ 

^'No, Julia, no; because, then he would imagine that that very fact 
placed him in ahumiliating position, and as he would say,*Now, if I re- 
new this friendship, it will be said to be solely for the purpose of induc- 
ing him to marry my daughter,' he would not>**I feel sure that he would 
not oanction the match for one moment," 

^ Shall I*»^jwill you allow me to prove this?" 

^ The slightest attempt would be &tal to my h<^)es." 

^ Then what (fan I do? What would you have me do?" 

" Julia, I would have you secure your own happiness as well as mine!'' 

" By what means?" 

'^ By ccmsenting to give me this fiur hand, as I feel that our hearts are 
pledged already." 

** Colonel Carfcwright!** said Julia, *'IwiU do so, provided you obtain 
the consent of my &l;her." 

^ That, Julia, is impossible." 

" Then you would have me do so without bis consent?" 

^* Julia," replied Maitland, with an expression of the most intense af- 
fection, ^^ without his consent only can it be done." 

** But, have you not heard that happiness is never the result of a mar- 
riage of that description?" 

" I have; but experience has proved it to be false. Take the case of 
your own dear friend for an example. Is not she happy?" 

"The General has not yet forgivmi h«r." 

^ And why? I have spoken to him on the subject again and again: 
I have again and again urged him to do so, and why does he refuse? 
His sole reason is, that Tom«i«*-although as good a felbw as ever 
breadied-^is not a gentleman; that his origin is low-«<-that he has had 
no education-^hat he is not sufficiently refined«-«-and that, therefore, 
he eannot associate with him. Bat far that th^ would have been re- 
conciled long ago. Jt is purely a matter cuf pride mth him. He knows 
that they are happy : he knows that they love each other fondly ! he knows 
thaik Mrs. Brooke constantly visits them, but pride will not allow him to 
associate with Tom. Had Tom been a gentlemanf-rrhadhe been a man 
of any education at alWthe general would at once have OQPie round; 
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but the fact of fais haying been a groom — ^his own groom— is death to 
every hope of a perfect reconciliation. I do not mention this in dis- 
paragement of Tom, for as a generons, good-tempered, warm-hearted 
fellow, I highly respect him ; I alhide to it merely in order to show that 
this alone prompts the general to hold out, and that nothing of the kind 
can occur in your case, as the colonel, the general, and I are, in a social 
point of view, on a perfect equality. As I have before said, I have not 
the slightest doubt that in less than a month afler onr happy marriage 
the colonel and I shall be as good friends as ever, and if any one should 
be required to assist in promoting an immediate reconciliation, I know 
that the general would render that assistance, and feel most happy to do 
so. He is the man to whom — ^in the event of your consenting— I shall 
immediately apply. The colonel then may stipulate for this, that 
if he forgives you the general must forgive Georgiana, and if he should 
you will have the satis^ction of knowing that you have rendered a dear 
friend perfectly happy. I am, and always was, of a sanguine tempera- 
ment, and, therefore, I hope youll ]wdon mc for speaking in this 
strain, but if you should consent to make me happy, instead of plung- 
ing me into the gulf of despair, I propose first to have our marriage 
solemnized in London in the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Mildmay, who 
are highly esteemed friends of Georgiana and Tom, and then to go down 
to Newmarket, having promised, in the event of my success, to spend 
the honeymoon there." 

"What at Georgiana's residence?" 

" Yes : they made mc promise that I would do so in the event of my 
marriage with you." 

" But Mr. and Mrs. Mildmay: I haven't the pleasure of knowing 
ilicm. I remember that Georgiana in one of her letters stated that Mr. 
and Mrs. Mildmay were there some time since on a visit, but she did not 
explain to me who they were. Are they living in London?" 

" Yes : I dined with them yesterday and the day before. He is a 
man of distinguished literary attainments, and she is a very quiet, 
amiable person. You would be much pleased with them, and I should 
bo able, I have no doubt, to induce them to go down to Newmarket 
with us." 

" Well," cried Julia, with a smile, " you speak, Colonel Cartwright, 
as if the thing were absolutely settled." 

" I hope that you will pardon me for doing so, but I speak thus only 
because 1 cannot believe that you will render me wretched for life. Oh, 
Julia, if you would but consent, you know not how happy you would 
make mo. There are others, too, whom you would thereby make 
happy— one whom you love, and who loves you dearly — ^I mean Geor- 
giana — another who respects you highly, and who feels that you were 
the cause of his being so happy— I mean Tom — ^and a third— I allude 
to Toiu*s father — who blesses yoiu* name, and who regards you as the 
means of securing happiness to her, who is so like his daughter, whom 
ho lost years ago. It wUl not however become me to dwell upon this : 
it will be quite sui&cient for me to assure you that you will be idolised 
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by them all, and that they will endeavour to promote your happiness by 
laU ihe means at their command." 

/'I have not the slightest doubt that Georgiana would treat me 
.kindly**' 

"Kindly I you are her goddess! Mrs. Brooke, too, speaks in the 
most aSectionate terms of you. You will also find a most attached 
. friend in the general." 

" I wish that you would allow me to speak to papa." 

" Julia, I, of course, do not presume to have any control over your 
actions — " 

^ Then do let me speak to him: let me appeal to him: let me implore 
him ta allow me effect a reconciliation." 

" You are, of course, at liberty to do so, Julia: and if you wish to 
annihilate every earthly hope I have, you will do so; but if you desire 
to secure our mutual happiness, you will not. I know him too well to 
believe that such an appeal would not destroy all. He is sensitive, 
Julia— sensitive in the extreme—" 

" I am aware of it." 

"And being aware of that, you, on reflection, must feel that 
anything having a tendency to induce him to believe that the world 
would think for a moment that he had sacrificed, not his honour, but his 
pride, would be repudiated by him at once. No, Julia, the foundation 
of our happiness must be laid necessarily without his consent. When 
that has been accmplished, all will be secure." 

" Well, Colonel Cartwright, I am not indisposed to reflect upon all 
that you have said." 

"Do so, Julia; and pray let me know the result of your reflection 
to-morrow." 

" To-morrow? So soon?" 

" Why not to-morrow? Affairs of this description are always better 
settled at once." 

"But to-morrow?" 

"Aye, in the morning; do let me see you here again in the morn- 
ing." 

" Well, I will be here I but I cannot promise to let you then know 
the result." 

" Will you promise to endeavour to do so?" 

"I will.'* , / y 

"Bless you! you have made me coinparativdy happy. And vnM 
you allow me in the interim to: speak to Mr- and M^s, , Mildihay on the 
subject?" 
.." On what subject?" '■ V, J .'.".. 

" On the subject of their accompanying us first io diurcB and then 
to Newmarket." 
..., " 6hl" replied Julia, blushing,." I must leave that entirely to you," ., 

" Then I will do so. I will do so to-day. What time sjjal^ J liav^ 
ithe happiness of seeing you here in the morning?" : , . . • . *■ 

" I will be here about twdve." 
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<< At twelve I will be in thi« very gpoL Fray redsot iipoft all 4kit I 
have said." 

" I will." 

<< And now allow me to ask you one question:— *l8 the servant who is 
behind us trustworthy ?*' 

<< I believe him to be so.'* 

" That's fortimate. Then to-morrow, at twelve." 

" I will be here." 

<< Bless you I Julia; you have filled my heart widi joy ! I feel that 
we shall yet be the happiest of the happy." 

He then again took her hand, and having pressed it wannly^ bade her 
adieu ; and on passing the servant he gave him a sovereign) and placed 
his finger upon his lips to enjoin silence. 

'^Now,** he exclaimed, '^cJl is seourel She is minel I am sure of 
her! all is safe now. To-morrow her answer will be^-^'I am, yours.' " 

Having left the pai^c with feelings of rapturoi he proceeded at onoe to 
the residence of Mildmay, whom he found in his study with Mary, and 
by whom he was received with the utmost warmth. 

" Mr. Mildmay/' said he, as he entered '' you have, in your presence, 
a happy man!" 

'< I am very glad to hear it," returned Mildmay, smiling/^ biiii Inever 
saw you miserable yet" 

''Perhaps not: perhaps not absolutely miserable, but I am more 
happy now than I ever was. I'll explain to you all, for you are the 
only man in town to whom I can explain, and I feel I oaonot keep it to 
myself. You have heard of Miss Storr, of course; CJolcoel Stones 
daughter?" 

" Yes: Mrs. Todd's friend?" 

" The same." 

'' Oh, Fve heard of her," etiei Mary, '' she's the young lady that 
brought about the marriage." 

'' Exactly. And now I'll reveal to you a secret. She and I have 
been on the most afiectionate terms—" 

" What! do you mean to say then," cried Mary, " that you have been 
pa3ring your addresses to her?" 

"I do; and I came up to London expressly in order to bring the 
affair to an issue." 

" WeD," cried Mary, whose coimtenance brightened up, " Well ; and 
have you done so?" 

'' I have," replied Maitland, '' I feel that I have; but to-morrow will 
deside it." 

"Then I wish to-day was to-morrow, with all my heart. Is she 
beautiful?" 

"/think so." 

" Then of course she is: but when is it to be? I'm so anxious now 
to know all about it. When do you think of going to church?" 

" I hope in a very few days." 

"Yes:weU?" 
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"Well; now I have « favour to ask of you both: I want you to 
accompany us." 

" Oh! I shall be deHghted! Won't you, William?" 

" You are the only Mends I have in town," pursued Maitland, " and 
by doing me this favour, you would delight both me and her; and 
more especially as her immediate friends will not be present." 

"More especially as her immediate friends will not be present!" 
echoed Mildmay. " How is that?" 

" Storr and I," replied Maitland, " were on intimate terms in India, 
but we, unfortunately, quarrelled. The fact is, he injured me; and, 
therefore, by him I have never been forgiven." 

" Then i presume this marriage will be without his sanction?" 

" It will be; but as she is now of age, that will, of course, be no bar." 

** Of course not!" cried Mary. " Nor more it don't ought. I dare 
say, indeed, if she waits for that, poor thing, she may wait long 
enough. I'm glad she's got the spirit to do it without!" 

" Does he know of it at all?" inquired Mildmay. 

" No," replied Maitland ; " if he did, he would, in all probability, take 
her out of the country." 

"Aye, or send her to some distant place," cried Mary, "as the 
general did Mrs, Todd. I've no patience with such ways. For my 
part I don't know what fathers are made of !" 

" I shall be happy," said Mildmay, " of course, to render you all the 
assistance in my power, and if by going to church — " 

** That is not"— interrupted Maitland, with a smile, — ^" that is not all 
that I want you to do. As I have promised to spehd the honeymoon 
at Tom's, I want you and Mrs. Mildmay to accompany us there." 

" Oh, that will be delightful," cried Mary. " Do go, dear! Say you 
will, there's a dear— do go I" 

"I should like to go much," replied Mildmay, "but I fear that I shall 
be quite unable to do that." 

" Oh manage it some how: do there's a love ! You can put off that 
nasty writing for a time!" 

" You need not remain down there long," added Maitland, " you can 
leave if you like at the end of a week! But do go down with us." 

" Yes do, there's a dear," continued Mary. " Say you wilL Do to 
oblige me, there's a love!" 

A thought struck Mildmay — a thought which had reference to the 
speculation, into which he was about to enter, and which prompted him 
at once to consent. He did consent, and Maitlsmd cUned with them, 
and when he had passed a most agreeable evening, he left them, pant- 
ing for the morrow. 

in the mean time, Julia was lost in a perfect labyrinth of conjecture. 
Having promised to reflect upon all that Maitland had said, she en- 
deavoured to perform that promise calmly; but instead of reflecting 
upon every point, she made every point a spur to her bounding 
imagination. It is true, that she argued— yes shcv argued — but then 
she merely argued with herself; and in all such cases^ &e result is 
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fnvotirable to the feelings of those who aigoe. We never start a 
point in opposition to those feelings, without the ofmscaonsnees of 
being able to assert it. We are then most valiant. We raise giants 
for destruction with surpassing courage. We fear them not: we drag 
them forth, and place them boldly before usl The power which we 
possess over all (he argumentSi we bring against ounelTes, is really 
absolute. 

" Suppose," said Julia, ''suppose papa should not forgive me ! And 
yet why should I suppose that wluch I feel to be impossible? Not 
forgive me — ^not when he finds that I am happy? But shall I be 
happy? Why can I entertain a single doubt upon the subject? Can 
I, for a moment, believe that I shall not? I shiJl be in the very centre 
of a circle of happiness. There's the colonel, who has proved that he 
passionately loves me: there's Georgiana, whose a&ction for me is mi- 
bounded; here's her husband, who holds me in the highest esteem; 
there's Mrs. Brooke, who ever did regard me with the kindest feelings, 
and the general, who has always treated me as if I had been his own 
child. They will all combine to render me happy, and happiness must 
be of necessity the result. But then how is the reconciUation between 
the colonel and my father to be effected? Why, of course, through the 
instrumentality of the general. He, as the Mend of the colonel vdll, 
of course, use all his in^uence, while I must induce manuna to do the 
same. But how — ^if I take this step— how mH it operate upon herf 
Why, at first, she may pretend to be angry, but she cannot be-— she 
never was — angry long. It will not be as if I had mairied a stranger. 
The colonel is known to them all. Nor will it be as if I had married 
a poor man, or one of whom they could be ashamed! Papa must 
become reconciled to him at once. I have no fear whatever of that. 
But the thought of marrying clandestinely renders me irresolute 
stiU." 
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CHAPTEB XXXm. 

JULIA'S DEOISIOK. 

NoTWtTHSTANDiNG JuUa's utter inabiKfy to conquer her irresolu- 
tion, she repaired to the park the next morning at twelve, and found 
Maitland near the appointed spot. 

" Dear Julia!" he exclaimed, having approached her with an expres- 
sion of Jinxiety mingled with delight. " My noble girl, you have in- 
deed performed your promise faithfully. Your presence, dear one, in- 
spires me with joy; and yet I tremble to put that question to you wliich 
will at once elicit my fate. But, keep me — pray keep me no longer in 
suspense. Am I henceforth to dwell in a paradise of happiness, or to 
wander in a wilderness of misery? Say, sweet Julia, have you 
decided?'* 

"I have not:" replied Julia, faintly. "I have not yet had time to 
decide : nor did I promise to decide so soon." 

" I am aware of it: I am aware that you merely promised to endea- 
vour to decide." 

" And I have indeed endeavoured to do so, but in vain: I have been 
unable to come to any decision." 

" Then, pardon me, if I beg of you to allow me to assist you. Julia, 
this suspense is torture. I feel that you have confidence in me, and 
that therefore you believe me to be worthy of confidence. Let me then 
prompt you to pursue the only course by which our happiness can be 
secured. Julia, you know that I love you: you know that your happi- 
ness is my aim. I am actuated by no selfish passion: on the con- 
trary, if you were now to confess to me that you really love another, 
and thereby convince me that you feel that you could be happy with 
another, I would not persecute you, Julia, with any additional importu- 
nities : no : I would urge my suit no farther, although I should love you 
dearly still. If this, which I have conceived, Julia, be so in reality — ^if 
another be in possession of that heart which I have so ferve^itly hoped 
to gain — ^" 

"No, no," said Julia, earnestly; "it is not so. You are the only 
— I mean," she added, after a pause, during which she felt grjCatly em- 
barrassed, "I mean — " 

" Did you not mean to say the only one—?" 

" The only one," added Julia, promptly, " with whom. I Ihayf con- 
versed on the subject.*' 

Maitland glanced at her affectionately and smiled, and havin^^ pressed 
her hand warmly, proceeded. ,..,... 

^* Julia," said he, " I feel that I am the only one with .]«rhom .^oif .have 
c^nversei on the jju):|j«ect; J^sq feelinstpctiye^l^jiiM ovjiifj^ sj^^taipps 
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in loving hearts which vibrate matnallj; and which, by rvrtoB of the 
indefinable electricity of love, convey intelligence frcun heart to heart 
withoat external aid."* 

" And yet," said Julia, '' you thought it possible that I might love 
another r 

'' Apprehension, my sweet one, created that thought, in defiance of 
the heart's purer promptings; but my objeet in giving expression to it 
was to prove that I was animated by no selfish passion. I wauldr'^ 
yon really loved another— -I would withdraw the claim iriiicb now I 
feel that Nature gives me; but, as happily, Julia, yon do flwi, I hare to 
urge it still. And now," he continued, having led her to a seat, while 
the servant, who knew that he wasn't wanted, kepi akx>f-*-^let ma pre- 
vail upon yon, dearest girl, to adopt the course I yesterday aqggptsted* 
Yon believe— -Julia, I am sure you believe that I would indnee you 
to do nothing in the slightest degree calculated to diminish that happi- 
ness which it will be my constant study to ptomotOi and believii^ 
this, let me now urge you not only to confide in my honour, but to 
depend upon my judgment. Will you —dear one— wUl you be mine?" 

Julia was silent. 

^' You have,** he continued, '' you have told me already that you will, 
if I obtain the consent of your fiither; and I have already endeavoured 
to convince you that his consent can never be obtained* It is to me, 
my dearest, abundantly clear, that unless we act without his ffexy^tjon^ 
we shall never be united; and, therefore, the question resolves itself to 
this : Will you adopt the only course by which our h^pinesa can be 
secured?" 

Julia was silent still. 

'^ Consider," he added; '^consider, dear girl, you will not be with 
strangers! You will leave home to visit none but friends— dear friends 
— friends who will make every effort of which they are capablei to 
render your happiness perfect." 

^' Of that," said Julia, *^ I have not the slightest doubt. But I dare 
not consent to the step you propose : I dare not do it." 

*^ Dare not, Julia! You have far more courage than you imagine. 
I know that you have: I know that you possess a noble spirit, Julia! a 
spirit which is not to be subdued by the operation of cold conventionalities. 
You dare not? Why, ore you not of age? Are you not, therefore, sole 
mistress of your own actions? You have strength of mind, discretion, 
.judgment : you have a heart which prompts the piu'suit of a course which 
you know will lead to happiness, and yet when that course lies clear before 
you, and you are thus earnestly urged to pursue it, you tell me that you 
dare not! Why, Julia! But come, confide in me! You will!" he ex- 
claimed, as she placed her hand in his. " D^ar girl, you have filled 
my hoart with joy! My devotion shall prove to you how liighly you 
are''pvized. And now, my sweet one, now for our plans. In order that 
wt* may be united to-morrow — " 

"To-morrow!" cried Julia. "Ob, dear! 1 cannot think of leaving 
80 soon!" 
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<* Why not, my lovely one? why not?* 
" OhI I have nothing prepared 1" 

" You have a heart, my Julia, prepared to be happy! No other pre- 
paration on your part is required. I will, in the course of the morning, 
arrange all tlie preliminaries ; and, to-morrow, dearest, meet me as you 
are. At what hour do you usually have breaMist?'' 

" We meet in the parlour at eight." 

" Then, you rise about seven, I presume?" 

** Yes, generally," 

** You could rise somewhat earlier to-morrow, could you not? Could 
you not also leave the house unperceived?" 

'^ I cotUd do so; but at half-past seven my absence would be disco- 
vered." 

''At half-past seven," said Maitland, thoughtfully; ''half-past seven. 
The earliest hour, I believe, is eight; and, therefore, an immediate 
pursuit must be prevented. What time," he added, after a pause, 
*^ what time do you usually take your morning's walk?" 

" Usually about eleven.** 

" Could you not make it an hour earlier to-morrow?" 

*' I coula ; but then I should be of course attended by the servant." 

*' That will be of no importance. We can arrange all without his 
knowledge. The shop, my love," he continued, " in which I had the 
happiness to meet you for the first time in London, has two entrances.** 

" It has." 

" You could easily, Julia, enter to-morrow morning at one door, and, 
having made some trifling purchase; come out at the other?** 

" I could,*' replied Julia. 

*' Then let it be thus decided. Enter at — the north door, I think it 
is — the door at which / have always entered — as soon after eleven as 
you conveniently can, and I will be near the opposite door with a car- 
riage to receive you ; when, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Mildmay, we 
can at once proceed to church, have the ceremony performed, and be 
miles on our road to Newmarket before even the servant can know of 
your departure. This, I think, dear, wiU be a most excellent plan: 
what do you think?" 

" I have but one objection to it," replied Julia, faintly ; " and that 
applies to the secret character of the whole proceeding.** 

"I am aware, my love," said Maitland, " that you must object to 
that, and I appreciate highly those feeKngs which form the germ of that 
objection. I myself object to the secrecy to which you allude, and 
were it not absolutely indispensable, that objection would be fatal to 
the pursuit of the course proposed ; but, as I feel, my dear Julia, that 
this secrecy is, under existing circumstances, essential to our happiness, 
I also feel that that objection ought at once to be surmounted. In a 
few hours, Julia, the necessity for this secrecy will have ceased to exist. 
It annoys us both now, but it will not annoy us then. We shall then 
be in a position to "jproclaim to the world that two fond hearts have been 
for'^ever united, and to receive tlie congratulations of those who love us 
»— of those by whom virtue and honoiir are prized. Yfexam^ there-' 

T 8 
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fore, my dear girl, bear with this annoyance a few hours longer. Meet 
me in the morning as soon after eleven as you can, and then we will 
rid ourselves of it at once.** 

'' BIrs. Biildmay, I think you said, will be in the carriage?" 

'^ They will be both with me. We have arranged it alL They will 
not only go with us to church, but thqr will accompany us down to 
Newmarket.** 

" Indeed!** 

" I thought that that arrangement would be pleasing to my JuHa?** 

'< I believe you to be a dear, kind soul!*' she exclaimed. " But shall 
we reach Newmarket to-moirow?** 

'* Li the evening: if, indeed, you be not too much fiitigued.** 

" Oh, you need not be at all apprehensive of that.** 

<< We shall not, of .course, travel as if we dreaded pursuit At the 
end of the first stage we can stop and have lunch: we can then go on 
thirty miles further and have dinner: and afber dinne]>— as we shall 
then Ifave but twenty miles to go— you vnH soon be in the arms of 
Georgiana, who will— under the happy circumstances especially— be 
delighted to see you.'* 

'' I feel sure,** said Julia, '' that she will receive me warmly." 

« I need not describe to you the joy she will experience, iMcause you 
know how dearly she loves you. I will write to let them know that we 
shall be there about eight, and that intelligence will be received with 
rapture. And now, my beloved one, let me conjure you to bear the 
annoyance, of which we have spoken, with a tranquil spirit. View the 
step we are about to take, in connexion only with Uie happiness to 
which it will lead. Consider that Nature sanctions that step — ^that it is 
sanctioned by reason, religion, and love! My Julia!'* he added, with 
an expression of fervour, ^' my dear, my own Julia! I am unwilling, 
most unwilling to leave you, my love, and yet I fear to detain you 
longer now. To-morrow we meet again, dear girl, and then we thus 
part no more. Adieu! heaven bless you! You will meet me soon 
after eleven?" 

" I will.** 

<< Once more adieu, my noble girl. All will be well. Adieu." 

He then, with feelings of extacy, lefb her; and having placed another 
sovereign in the hand of the servant, he quitted the park by the nearest 
gate, took a cab, and proceeded at once to Mildmay's residence. 

On his arrival he found Mildmay in his study with Mary, and ex- 
plained to them, as briefly as possible, the substance of all that had 
occurred. 

" But dear me," cried Mary, " did you say to-morrow?" 

" To-morrow at eleven," replied Maitland. 

'^ But how can it be done? Therc*s no time to have a dress made or 
anything !'* 

** Anv dress will do,** rejoined Maitland. " That which you now 
wear will do very well." 

^*0h! I couldn't dream of such a thing. I must look a little like a 
bridesmaid! Suppose," she added, turning to Mildmay, ^' suppose I put 
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on my French grey, dear. That's a very pretty dress — the one you 
know with the tlii*ee deep flonnces, shall I wear that?" 

" Wear any dress you please, my dear," replied Mildmay. 

" Then that shall be the one. Miss Storr will wear a white veil, of 
course^ Colonel Cartwright?" 

" Upon my word I don't know," replied Maitland. 

" I should say not," said Mildmay, '' seeing that that might excite 
some suspicion." 

" WeU, then, as I've two beauties Fll wear one myself, and take the 
other with me for her. She must look a little like a bride, of course! 
But oh I how I love an elopement! It is so exciting — so nice! There, 
I'd rather elope fifty times than be married in the regular way once!" 

'^ Well," said Mildmay, as he and Maitland smiled, '' as the marriage ' 
is to take place to-morrow, we have no time to lose. The license must 
be in the first place procured, and for that we must go to Doctors Com- 
mons." 

'* We can obtain it without difficulty, I believe?" inquired Maitland. 

" Oh yes : you'll find it regarded as a mere matter of business." 

" I should dearly like to go with you," said Mary. 

"There is, I presume," observed Maitland, "no objection to the 
presence of a lady?" 

" None," replied Mildmay, " that I know of; although, I believe it to 
be unusual." 

" Oh, but do let me go, there's a dear!'* rejoined Mary. "I should 
love to see how it's all done." 

"Well," returned Mildmay, "then put on your lihings. We had 
better start at once. Colonel Cartwright." 

" If you please," replied Maitland. " But before we go I have to 
reveal to you a secret, which I find need not have been kept from you 
at all. I have already explained to you that in India I was injured by 
Colonel Storr, who, in consequence, never forgave me." 

" You have." 

" Well, so certain was I that if the colonel discovered my attachment 
to Julia, he would endeavour by all the means at his command to 
prevent our marriage, and so apprehensive did I feel that my name 
might inadvertently be mentioned in his presence, that I conceived 
myself justified in adopting an assumed name in order that all might 
be secure." 

"And very right too," observed Mary. " Such fathers deserve to be 
deceived. I've no patience with them, for my part. You did very 
right." 

" Then yoiu: name is not Cartwright?" said Mildmay. 

" No ; my real name is Maitland." 

" Is Miss Storr aware of that?" 

" She is not. I will, however, tell her as soon as we meet to-morrow, 
and explain to her the cause of its having been concealed." 

"It would have been as well, I think, had you explained it all to her 
tiua. mortung." 
^ "I wish now that I had; but I felt afrdid to do ^ "well knowing 
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ihat if, through inadvertance, she were to mention my name before 
her father, he would instantly suspect all, and mar our mutual happi- 



ness.** 



'<I don't think;* said Mary, ''that she'd have done thikt; but it's 
always best to be on the safe side, isn't it, dear?" 

" It certainly is," replied Mildmay, "always best, a^ yoti sajr, to be 
on the safe side; but the question U, will not Hisd Storr regarrd the 
fact not only as a deception, but as an absolute proof of want of tOa- 
fldence?" 

" Oh, she'll fol^ve him!" cried Mary. " She'll forgire Wfai!'^ 

<< I'd better," said MaiUand, who saw at a glance that Mildmay WW 
dissatisfied, ** I'd better see her again in the course of ihe day, aiid 
explain it all to her at once." 

" Do so," said Mildmay; "take my advice and do 60." 

« I will," replied Maitland. " If possible I will. I regret noW thit 
I suffered it to go so far. I am glad that you have placed the ihiilg ill 
its proper light, because if you had not, my very anitiety to keep the 
secret till the last might have been fatal to my fondest hopes, $Ai I 
have no hesitation in confessing to you that I would not lose ner fbrthe 
world!" 

" Of course you must in any case have told her," said Mary, " b^ite 
you went to church. You wouldn't have been married in the tMae of 
Cartwright?" 

" Most certainly not." 

" Well, then, WilKam's quite right. If Wd driven it off iSA the 
last, it might have come too suddenly upon ner." 

" He is perfectly correct. I see it clearly not^. All that I \tra8 afraid 
of was, that she might, under the circumstances, have been otf her 
guard." 

'^ Exactly. Oh! t understand. But what a pitjr it is that these se- 
crets are requisite : what a pity it is that fathers hflcve not the happiness 
of their daughters more at heart. They ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves. I've no patience with such tyranny. Look at the general — just 
look at him !" 

" He'll be a father to Georgiaria yet," observed Maitland; " I'm sure 
of it. This marriage will bring about their reconciliation. 1 shall ap- 
ply to him at once ; and I know that I can prevail upon him io inter- 
cede for Julia; and if he be, as I feel convinced that he will be, success- 
ful, he cannot, with any show of reason or consisteticy^ refuse to follow 
the colonel's example." 

" Of course," said Mildmay, " he knows that your name is Maitlancl?^ 

" Of course. He also knows itj object in assuming the nanie of 
Cartwright." 

"Oh!" exclaimed Mildmay, who felt much relieved. ''Tery ^oorf. 
Then I think, with you, that this marriage is very likely to bring i3>out 
a reconciliation between them." 

" I have not the slightest doubt of it." 

" Oh! that alters the case materially. Well, runaway, Wsapyf xoA 
put on your things, and then well be off to the ciQr at once.** 
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Had Maitland not given this assurance that his real name was known 
to the general, Mildmay would have proceeded no farther in the busi- 
ness, for his mind began to teem with suspicion ; but on being inforriied 
that the general not only knew that his name was Maitland, but \Yka 
cognizant of the object for which the name of Cartwright had been as- 
sumed) his suspicions immediately vanished, and he resolved on r^der- 
ing all the assistance in his power. 

When, therefore, Mary wAs ready, they started for Doctors Commons ; 
and, having i:)rocured the licence — ^\vhich was granted ad Mildmay 
had stated that it would be, as a mere matter of business — they re- 
turned to Mildmay's residence, and had an early dinner, with the view 
of giving Maitland an opportunity of speaking to Julia that evening on 
the subject of his name. 

Maitland, however, had no such intention. He had represented to 
them that Julia would, in all probability, take an evening walk, and thus 
aA>rd hnn an opportunity of explaining all: but if any sudi opportu^ 
nity had been afforded, he would not have embraced it. His object was 
to defer the explanation until they had entered the church ; conceiving 
that die would then be indisposed to reflect, and that, if even she were 
not, she Would then have no time to reflect deeply. 

Instead, therefore, of going direct to his lodgings, on leaving MildmAy 
-•-*whom he had promised to see again in the course of the evening, and 
iVho had promptly undertaken to arrange with the clergyman in tiie in- 
terim — ^he went to an hotel, and there remained till nearly mne, when 
he returned with an expression of sorrow. 

'' Unfortunate 1" he exclaimed, as he entered the room in 'which Mild^ 
may and Mary were having coffee. " Veiy, very unfcrtunate." . 

<* Wh^, what has ocicurred?" inquired Mildmay> ansdously. 

" I cannot see her,* replied Maitland. * 

" Is that all?" cried Mary. » 

" She has not been out of the house." 

** Well, it isn't surprising," said Mildmay. •" She has doabtless been 
making some few preparations. We must do the best Mre can in the 
morning. I wish that you had seen hei', certainly^ but,«is it is,, we 
must make the best of it we can." 

"/thought, vfhm you entered the room," said Mary, "that all had 
been discovei-ed, which would hare been vexing* As to anything else, 
we can manage all that." 

" Well,'' said Mildmay, " Tve s€ett %ht ^ledPgyman**' 

" There's a good fellow* I thank you*" 

"We have arranged to meet at the church precisely ftt half-ptst 
eleven." 

" That id ^excellent!— 4;he Very time. Did he make any partictdar 
inquiries?" 

" Oh, no. They seldom do. It is the same with them as with the 
people at Doctors Commons: they view it as a mete matter ctf busi- 
ness." 

" Then, he didn^; appear to know Julia's name?" 

<* He didn't appear to me to take the slightest tkt^ot eHf it" 
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" Gteod- And now, how about the carriage ? Had I better go and 
order it to-night?'* 

" Oh! no: there'll be plenty of time for that in the morning. These 
Mows don't require much notice. What sort of a carriage do you mean 
to have ?" 

"Why I should like to have the beat I can get— with four horses, of 
course!" 

" Well, shall we go at once and see what we can get?^ 

« I think that we had better." 

'< Well, it's rather late; but let us go, and tiien the thing will be set- 
tled." - 

They accordingly went and engaged a carriage— one which muted 
Maitland's views exactly— -and when they had given directions for it to 
be at Mildmay's door at half-past ten in the morning, they refcuzned sod 
had supper with Mary, who asked so many questions which had to be 
answered, and made such an infinite variety of suggestions having zeftK- 
ence to Uic proceedings of the morrow, diat it was one o'clock wfafln 
Maitland rose to leave. 

Having reached his lodgings, he perceived a light in Julia's room, and 
stood at the window and watched, but no one appeared to be stiniDg. 
For some time he stood and thought of happiness and love; but as the 
stillness which prevailed turned the current of his thoughts, and caused 
him to look within himself; he soon left the window, made an efibrt to 
check reflection, drank a glass of brandy, and went to bed. 

Julia, who was sitting at her dressing-table, wrapt in a reverie, re- 
mained up long after that, knowing not, even then, how to proceed, fear- 
ing to take the step proposed — ^yet inclining still to confide in him, by 
whom she believed she was fondly beloved. There she sat — ^imagina- 
tion's slave! — bewildered by myriads of teeming thoughts ; and*there she 
continued to sit until exhaustion prompted her to put out the light. 

But although she retired with a view to sleep, sleep lingered behind a 
cloud of fancies. She wept, and then reproached herself for weeping; 
and then wept again; and continued to weep until sh^ sank into a fitfol 
slumber, in which she remained until seven o'clock, when she rose, pale, 
nervous, and languid, in the extreme. 

Maitland, who had engaged to breakfast with Mildmay and Mary, 
rose about the same time, and having dressed himself with unusual care, 
sent for a coach, and left at once with his luggage. 

Julia saw him leave, and trembled; but the aristocratic character of 
his appearance, his manly form and distingue air, soon enabled her to 
recover her self-possession. 

On his arrival at Mildmay's, he found Mary dressed for the day ; and 
the taste she displayed — it must in justice to her be stated — surpassed 
in point of purity all her former efforts. 

" Oh!" she exclaimed, as he took her hand, " I am in such spirits!— 
you can't think what spirits I'm in." 

'^ I am happy to hear it," said Maitland. 

" I know," she continued — " I know that we shall have a happy day, 
for I dreaxnt last night about mackarell" 
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" And what," inquired Mildmay, ^vith a smile — " what does mackarel 
indicate, Mary?" 

"Joy, always: nothing but joy! Money and mice are horrid! But 
come," she added, "weVe no time to lose. Breakfast is quite ready. 
William dear; ring the bell, there's a love — hard!" 

They then sat down to breakfast, and Mary let her vivid imagination 
loose ; but Maitland, as the time approached, became far more anxious 
than gay. 

"Well, you are a bridegroom!" cried Mary, at length. " You really 
look as if you were going to a funeral. Come, cheer up! For good- 
ness sake look a little lively." 

Maitland tried to do so, but failed. His anxiety increased as the time 
drew near; and when, at half-past ten, the carriage came to the door, 
his forehead was covered with cold perspiration. He endeavoured, how- 
ever, to conceal this faintness as much as possible, and drank off two 
glasses of brandy; after which, he somewhat rallied; and when the 
trunks had been secured, and Mary had announced herself perfectly 
ready, they entered the carriage and started. 

Heaving arrived at the comer of the street, at which he had ordered 
the postboys to stop, Maitland, in order that it might appear to them 
that he had been to fetch Julia from home, alighted. It was then just 
eleven, and as he approached the shop he kept his eye firmly fixed upon 
the door, and panted with anxiety for her appearance. He passed; and 
as he did so, he looked in eagerly — but Julia was not to be seen. He 
crossed over the road with his watch in his hand, and walked to and fro 
on the opposite side — still Julia did not appear! 

" Can her courage have failed her?" at length he exclaimed. " Can 
she have resolved upon blasting my hopes? Patience!" he added, look* 
ing again at his watch. " It is but ten minutes past, now. She may 
come yet! She will come; surely she will: *I will,' were her parting 
words." 

Again he walked anxiously to and fro, and again and again held the 
watch to his ear; and when the minute hand had reached the quarter, 
he exclaimed, " Now she will not come at all!" 

He had, however, scarcely uttered this exclamation, when he saw her 
leave the shop, — and his heart leaped with rapture. All apprehension 
fled at once. He was, indeed, " himself again," and instantly approached 
her. 

" Julia !" he exclaimed, as he took her trembling hand with an- ex- 
pression of extacy. " You are, indeed, a noble girl!" 

" I have kept my word," said Julia, timidly; "but duty and incliha- 
tion have had a severe conflict. Nor is the struggle yet over," she 
added, as Maitland drew her arm in his. " I fear, even now — although 
I feel that, in you, I may with safety confide." 

" My dearest girl," interrupted Maitland, " you will have reason to 
bless the day on which confidence overcame fear. Here is our carriage," 
he added, as they approached it. "Mr. and Mrs. Mildmay are modt 
anxious to aee you." / . 

Julia^ wlio WAS still extremely tremiiilcfUS) walked with him to the car-^ 
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riage— »the door of whioh waa opened uiAtlUk%---HlM;J>rii«at»,hie:had 
presented her to Mildmay, and Mary, and handed her. ^m^^Mlf, tig JiA 
tdd the postboj to drive to St. Geoi^e*8| Haiicyvei:r0^iiwse,r#94)taien 
aeatedhimself by her side. :;! v.,. I.v .:.:^;.-/ 

The first thing which Mary did when Julia bad entere&tlier/OfinA^ 
was to gire her a kiBs«-*4i lingering kist, or rathec-a sgrje^rof hiswtfcj i 
which Julia, who appreciated afieotion, returned! find tille.i;i«Kt(.mB«io 
ransack her satin bag, at the bottom of which was t^e white laot^^FtU^ 
one of the "two. beauties" mentioned before. ' ./'. • . .;.»/••■ 

^^ Now," said Mary, wken this treasure had bden &uiid, l^jrim UlA 
very nice — ^you look charming — ^but you must look A littltf like ji bridet. 
Allow me just to tie this on yotir bonnet. There, now fcni lock 4U^fin 
bride, indeed! Primrose gloves, dear! Fie, you muntxiH; wear pjimrMe 
gloves! Primrose gloves to be married in! Here'a.# paii. o^T white 
ones ; just try them on, dear. YouUi find ik&a a little too krgf j.Id^VV 
say; but coloured gloves are out of all character!" , : . - . m 

Julia looked at her for a moment and smiled; and thipi^piimia^ belt 
hand warmly, kissed her again. : ■ /•' 

" I appreciate your affectionate kindness," she obseitv^ and XDiitajb^Uy 
burst into tears. :■ ■ . . -n • 

" What! tears?' cried Mary; " ohi this will never do4 Did / shed 
tears, dear?" she added, turning to Mildmay: "did X shed team pa( our 
marriage day^ William?" .. f , 

" I think that you did," replied Mildmay^ 8milii%} " in iadt I. ibnoitf 
that you did." 

" Well, dear, if I did, you ought hot to expose me I It*s mde-^wry 
rude. I don^t know how it is, but husbands do take extraordinary 
liberties! You can^t imagine, my dear," she added, turning to Julia, 
" you really can't imagin$ how rude they become." 

Julia again smiled, but it was a snule of sadness: she fippreoiated 
Mary's anxiety to raise her spirits, but felt still extremely depressed. 

" My Julia," said Maitland, " I have to crave your forgiveness; but 
as I cannot state my ofibnce here— being scarcely able to hear HiJfSf// 
speak calmly — I must defer it until we get to church." 

"I know what it is," cried Mary, " / know; and if I were you^ dear, 
I'd scold him well. Is'nt.it Bhakspere, William, who says^ 'A rose 
by any other name would smell as sweetV " 

"What may you mean?" inquired Julia; but before she was able to 
ascertain, the carriage stopped at the church, and they immediately pro- 
ceeded to alight. 

Julia, however — still anxious to have her question answered— *had no 
sooner passed the portal than she stopped, and olinging to Maitlaod's 
arm^ said, " Frederick^ what have you now to explain?" 

" My dear girl," replied Maitland, " be not alarmed 8 it is A mattwr of 
no impoitance whatever. You have frequently, Julia« urged me to con* 
sent to my name being mentioned to your fother. I antieipatidd 4us, 
iMad fearing that it might be, if not with a view to a reconoiUl^tiMy in- 
advertently mentioned, I assumed the name of Cartwright-^^' 

" A$8um9d the name of Cartwright?" 



'' My real name is Maitland, Julia/* 

" Noiu, dear," cried Mary, " ought he not to be scolded? The idea of 
Oeorgiana, too, being so sly. She said in her letters to me that Colonel 
Cartwright, instead of Colonel Maitland, would call. If I were you, 
dear, I woiild'nt forgive him for an hour. But see," she kdded^ " the 
minister is waiting. We'll scold him by-and-bye." 

Julia hesitated; but Mildmay— whose calni, ei(pi*essite couhtenluid6| 
was plainly indicative of ah hoiiotirable thind — ^t)eh3eiviiig thte, drew 
her arm in his tod succeeded, before they reached the Vestry, in sub- 
duing the apprehensiotis she had inspired. 

It ^as then quite cleajr to Mftitland that he had ^tirsued the right 
dourse to secure heri he felt perfectly convinced that if the decepti(m 
he had practised had been explained to her befote, inqttiries would 
have been instituted, which must haVe led to the destruction of bis 
hopes. 

The preliminaries having beeii drrtoged, they proceeded tb the altar, 
and when the ceremony had been ihost impressively performed, th^ 
returned to the vestry, attached their signatttres to the raster, tool: 
leave of the clergyman, and l6fl the church. 

Julia— except, indeed, when it was necessary for her to assist in the 
ceremony— was silent during the whole of this time. She wept fireeljr, 
and Maitland — 'who, before Siey left the vestry, took Mildmay by the 
hand and said, <'I owe you much*'-— felt certain thftt had it not been fbr 
his interposition, Julia's hesitation would hate been fatal to his view^ 
inasmuch, as she would not have approached the ^tar. 

The die was, however, now cftst; and on their return to the carriage, 
both Mildmay and Mary assisted hini in dispelling fttjtii Julia's liiktd 
that sadness which the deception, even more than the fact (jf her haiving 
married clandestinely, had engendered. 

"Now," said Mary, l^hen they had reitohed the NeW-rcwd, witii the 
view of proceeding through Hackney, " now we have got off those tat- 
tling stones we sha^l be able to hear ourselves speak with some Comfort. 
In me first place. Win. Colonel Maitland, allow itie to congmtulate ycm 
on your marriage. In the next," she coiitiihied, having kissed her 
affectionately, " let me suggest to you the propriety of formally for- 
giving that naughty man opposite. I know," she added, as Julia at 
once extended her hand, which Maitland seized and pressed to his lips 
eagerly, " I know very well what hell say— he'll say that lote was the 
cause of his assuming the name of CartWtight-^that he Wouldn^t hay:$i 
done so if he hadn't lovecl yoti dearly-*-»and so oti; but I mean to saj 
that it was very wicked of him, Und that if We tealljr did tell hb^to 
do it. Love was a very naughty boy." 

Maitland and Mildmay ^xniledi and b6 did jtdia^but terjr Alintlyrrt 
when Mary, thus encouraged, resumed:*-^ 

" I have somewhere re^, that ' Men Wer^ deceitets etet*,' atid t ^1^%^ 
know how it i&, but in matters of love these little deceptions fite thp!«3|^bli / 
nothing of." . :.,:ui) i 

" But we are not the Only deceivers !" suggested Maitltao. r , ^ : < > 

'' I »m &wBtx6 of i\: fbr inita&eey Qeorgiaiia disoeived her vmii^liiaA 
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you" she added, tiuniug to Julia, " have deceived that unfortunate ser- 
vant of yours, who is now waiting out«ide the shop. Now what is that un- 
happy individual doing ? Til tell you: I know as well as if he were now 
tliis moment before me. There he is with his gold-headed cane to his 
nose, peeping and wondering why you don't come out, and asking him- 
self a great number of questions, and answering himself in the most 
satisfactory manner he can. * What can she be after?' That's the first 
question. * What in the world is she about ?' is the next. * Is she buy- 
ing all the goods in the shop?' is the third; and then he goes on ^I 
wonder they're not tired of waiting upon her. The idea of ladies having 
such fancies. Perhaps she'll only spend a few shillings after all ! or 
perhaps she is going to be married to the gentleman who meets her in 
the park, and is laying in a whole stock of things : I shouldn't wonder. 
At any rate I wish she'd come out, for I'm sick and tired of waiting.' 
Presently he'll give an extraordinary look in, and fancy he sees you in 
the distance, and then he'll sit down on the bench and go to sleep, and 
when at length he awakes and ascertains that you are gone, he'll run 
home as fast as his legs can carry him, dreadfully impressed with the 
awful conviction that you left the shop while he was sleeping." 

The most subtle sophism enforced by the most brilliant eloquence 
could not have relieved the mind of JuUa, so much as did this shrewd 
conception of Mary. Being naturally light hearted, Julia not only 
smiled, but absolutely laughed with the rest; and as Maitland and Mild- 
may enlarged upon it with excellent tact and effect, almost every indi- 
cation of sadness disappeared. 

At Epping they stopped to change horses and have lunch ; and when 
an horn- had elapsed— during which every possible effort was made to 
inspire Julia with the spirit of gaiety — they re-entered the carriage, 
which Maitland had engaged to take them through — and pursued their 
journey, with the intention of stopping at the Crown, at Chesterford, to 
dine. 

As Maitland — fearing that Julia might feel fatigued — had directed 
the postboys to drive as fast as possible, the distance between Epping 
and Chesterford — about thirty miles — was accomplished — ^notwithstand- 
ing they changed twice — ^in somewhat less than two hours and a 
half. 

It was then half-past four, and Maitland ordered at once the best 
dinner that could be produced by live ; and considering the shortness of 
the notice given, the dinner that was served up was really superb. 

To the delight, not of Maitland alone, but also of Mildmay and Mary, 
JuUa appeared to enjoy it highly. The change of air and lively society 
—-to which she had not for some time been accustomed — ^liad given her 
an excellent appetite, and as nothing having a tendency to banish serious 
thoughts was neglected, her mind was relieved from that accumulative 
burden by which it had been so grievously oppressed. 

They had then about sixteen miles to go, and at half-past six they 
left the Crown, calculating that before eight o'clock, Georgiana and 
Julia would be in each other's arms. Nor was this calculation incor- 
rect: the dock had not struck when they reached the Box, to the door 
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of which as they dashed up the path, Georgiaua, with Tom and Todd 
flew to receive them. 

" Julia !" exclaimed G-eorgiana. 

" Georgiana !" cried Julia, as she sprang from the carriage; '' Oh ! 
how delighted I am to see you/* she added, and instantly fell upon her 
neck and wept. 

" Send I may live !" cried Tom. " I say colonel. Well never mind," 
he added, as Maitland supported Julia. " FU have a word or two mik 
you presently. What, Mildmay ! Well ; if I a'nt glad to see you, no 
mortal flesh was ever glad to see flesh yet. And Polly; how are you? 
— ^Eh ? Populor. Here ; I needn't ask you. I never saw yx)u look 
more spicy in my life ! Come in." 

" I hope you are well?" said liiildmay, taking Todd*s hand. 

" What d*you think of him— eh ?" cried Tom. " What can you 
think ? Don't he look stunning ? He's got a new suit on. Flesh won't 
know him by-and-bye." 

" Tommy," said Todd,—" Tommy, don't be too fast." 

" Well, you know it's a fact, you know. Since you've been a nob, 
royal blocfd can't come anjrwhere near you. But, I say," he added, 
turning to Mildmay, " where did you get these tits from ? Chester- 
ford Crown ?" 

" Yes : the carriage we brought from London." 

" Harry ; help these men to take the horses out, and then give 'em 
something to eat and drink. Don't make 'em beastly !— -mind you that. 
Now let's go in, and have a jovial glass of wine." 

They accordingly entered the parlour, and found that Georgiana and 
Julia had retired; but Maitland immediately drew Tom aside and said, 
" I want to speak to you in private." 

" All right," replied Tom, " I'll just set the wine going, and then we 
can cut out together. Now then," he added, "here you are: make 
yourself at home. I'll give you the health of the bride and bridegroom 
to begin with." 

The wine passed round; and Tom, perceiving that Maitland was 
anxious to speak to him, said, " Now then, we'd better g6 and settle 
with these men." 

Maitland rose on the instant, and followed Tom, who at once in- 
quired what he had to say. 

" I scarcely know," replied Maitland, " how to explain the matter to 
you, because I've been slightly deceiving you all," 

" What about?" inquired Tom. 

" Why, I was so fearful of losing Julia, and at the same time so cer- 
tain that if I paid my addresses to her in my own name I should lose 
her, that in order that it might not by any chance be mentioned in the 
presence of her father, I assumed the name of Cartwright." 

" Well, that is your name, isn't it?" 

" No." 

" Then what is it?" 

" My real name is Maitland: Colonel Maitland." 

" Maitland? Why the general addressed you as Colonel Cartwright." 
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<< He knows all about it. He knows that that name was assumed &r 
a purpose. He knows that my real name is MaitlancL'* 

^ Well! but you don't mean to say that jou'tq been such a fool as to 
marry in any other name than your own?" 

'' No. I explained all to Julia before we were married." 

^' Very good! And you were married, of coursei in your real 
namer 

<* Of coursei But as Julia imagines that you knew that I had but 
oMumed the name of Cartwrighti you need not at present undeceire 
her." 

''Oh! m carry it on as a capital joke !" 

« And Mrs. Todd—" 

'' Oh, ru put her up to it. Why didn't you tell me before? It may 
all have been blown by this time. However, do you remain here, and 
ril go up and speak to her about it." 

He then ran up-stairs, and cried—" George! George!" 

*^ Yes, dear," replied Creorgiana. 

''I want you a minute, old girL Just come here." 

Georgiana immediately met him on the stairs, when he whispered— 
« I've got a little secret to tell you. The oolQnei--^hose real name is 
Maitland— " 

" So I understand!" interposed C^rgiana. 

'' Oh! you do, do you! Wei], keep up the joke. It's all right: I 
kuow all about it. The generaFs in it as well. Keep it up." 

" I must speak to you, Tom, dear, more emomly on the subject." 

^ Very well ; but keep it up." 

" Where is Mary?" 

**In the parlour." 

" Wliy does she not join us?" 

'*ril ask," replied Tom, who returned to Maitland; and having as- 
sured him that all was right, they re-entered the parlour together. 

'* Mrs. Mildmay," said Tom, with an assumption of unexampled po- 
liteness ; " I have to present to you the compliments of two trumps up- 
stairs, which are anxious to ascertain why you don't join *em." 

" Mr. Todd,'* replied Mary, assuming the same style as that which 
Tom had assumed; " I imagined that those ladies might wish to have 
d little convorsation in private.'* 

"Not a bit of it!" returned Tom; "not a ha'porth of it! There- 
fore, if you know any just cause or impediment why you shouldn't join 
'ehi, you are now to go up and declare it." 

Mary curtsied profoundly, and left the room at once. 

" Now," said Tom, " let's have a glass of champagne, and spend an 
hour or two populor and spicy. Governor! just touch the tinkler, will 
you ?. There's a brick ! Well," he added, turning to Maitland ; " so you're 
got her, ell? Well, I'm glad of it. She's one which '11 answer your 
piirposfe, I know. She's a trump! every inch of her! and nothing but 
a trump! But, I say, didn't you tell her what your name was till this 
very morning?" 
^ ^^oi m we get le ehureh," replied Maitfamd, " I wm afraid*^ 
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<^ What!'- ciied Todd, with a most mysterioug aspect 

** You're not up to it, governor.*' 

<f Up to what, Tommy?" 

" VVliy, up to the dodge! You didn't know that the colonel-s name 
WAS Maitland, instead of Cartwright!" 

" Maitland, instead of Cartwright! Hold hard a bit! What do you 
mean?'* 

*' Why, he was so afeard of losing her, which is his wife, and which 
would have been prevented from marrpng of him, if Colonel Storr had 
known he'd been afUr her, that he thought the best plan would be to 
take the name of Cartwright, in order that his real name mightn't be 
mentioned." 

<* Well ; but the general—" 

f* The general was up to it! He knew all about it!" 

" Oh!" said Todd, thoughtfuUy. " Ah!'» 

" The course I have pursued,** observed Maitland, " may appear at 
first sight to be unjustifiable ; but when you reflect upon the fact that if 
vay name had been mentioned in the presence of Storr, he would have 
suspected all, and spoilt all; I think you will admit that I was justified 
in acting as I have done, with a view to gain her whom I would not 
have lost £>r the world." 

^ Of course !" cried Tom : " as a matter of course ! Now this is what 
J call champagne! Just try it. The biter's bit, and it ser^'^es him 
right He's an artful card, and always was. I say, governor, don*t 
you remember when he wanted to send me clean out of the country to 
learn the foreign languages, eh?" 

" I do," replied Todd. " Yes, Tommy, I do: I remember it well.*' ^ 

" Don't you remember how I was to be polished up, and made a man 
of uncommon strong mind and large notions? We did him then, and 
I'm glad he's done now: such a man as that ought to be done like a 
dinner. I say it now, although I wouldn't think of saying it before 
Mrs, Maitland, that he ain't worth a single individual thought! Now, 
governor, pass the bottle: you're dreaming: that's about the bottom 
of it! Give us a toast: come, let's have a good *un.'* 

" Grentlemen," said Todd, as he slowly rose, " Fll give you, with plea- 
sure, the health of the bride." 

<* Bravo!" cried Tom. « That's populor." 

** I hope," continued Todd, " that although she didn't know what her 
name was to be till this mornin', it won't, in the long run, make any 
sort of odds." 

" Not a bit of it!" cried Tom. " What odds can it make?'* 

"May she," resumed Todd, "be happy: may she find she's got a 
husband, which '11 answer her purpose— one which *11 alius be affec- 
tionate and kind— one which '11 alius act upright and just — one which 
'11 cherish and love her till death. She's a good sort: I know she is: 
an out-and-out sort. Greorgiana and she is a couple which ought to 
have every joy upon earth. I therefore give you her health ! Long life 
to her, and happiness, and peace, and joy, ana comfort, and every other 
individual blessin* under heaven." 
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'^ Bravo !** exolaimod Tom, '' very much brayo ! Send I may lire ! 
I say, Mildmay ; what do you think of that— eh ? What do you think of 
that ? It's Btumning how he's come out since he*8 been a retired nob ? 
That was none so dusty— eh ?'* 

<' An excellent speech," replied Mildmay; and when the toast had 
been duly honoured, Maitland rose and saio,— 

« My friends; I beg of you to believe, that I appreciate highly the 
compliment you have just paid my amiable wife; and I cannot on this 
occasion do better thim respond to the wishes expressed by my excel- 
lent friend opposite-^whose warm heart we all know to be in the right 
place^— by assuring you, that she ahaU find that she has a husband who 
will be to her all that a husband should be." 

« Good I" cried Tom," " that's out-and-out l" 

" I am aware," resumed Maitland, " that the fact of my having con- 
cealed my name from her may be considered dishonourable — ^ 

" Not a bit of it," cried Tom. " Oh, that's nothing !" 

'^ Whether it be so considered or not—" continued MaiUand— 
'^ whether the practice of deception, in any shape, be in matters of love 
deemed venial or not — ^I have felt it so acutely that henceforth no con- 
sideration upon earth shall induce me to commit an act bearing even 
the semblance of dishonour. I will not, however, dwell upon this. I 
thank you most heartily for the exceedingly kind feeling which you have 
manifested towards her in whom all my earthly hopes are centred, and 
before I sit down, I will do myself the pleasure of proposing to you the 
health of Mrs. Todd, whose amiable character need not here be de- 
scribed, and whom you know to be worthy of the world's esteem." 

" Now look here," said Tom, who rose at once, " just look here. 
Now I don't understand this : look here. Here's the colonel been cut- 
ting away about dishonour. Now what does he mean? — because I 
can't brain it. Does he mean to mean that there's any dishonour in a 
little deception in matters of this sort ? Because if there is, you know, 
I'm one of the most dishonourable swells that ever lived ; and the gover- 
nor's another. Look here : How did Georgiana and me come together? 
Wasn't it entirely by deception ? Didn't I deceive the general and colo- 
nel Storr, and didn't the governor advise me to deceive 'em, and didn't 
Georgiana deceive *em too? What- do you mean? ShoiUd we ever 
have come together if we hadn't deceived 'em ? And would you and 
Miss Storr — Mrs. Maitland which is now — would you and her ever 
have come together if it hadn't been for this deception ? Very well 
then : what's the good of cutting away about dishonour ? There ain't 
a mite in it. You didn't do it to take advantage of her. You did it 
because you loved her ! — you did it to make her happy — and you're 
no more the worse for deceiving the colonel, than I'm the worse for de- 
ceiving the general, or the governor's the worse for recommending me 
to do it. That's my sentiments. It's all a pack of stuff. We oughtn't 
to think about such rubbish. And now as you have drank the health 
of a ti-ump, which is as dear to me as the other is to you — " 

" We haven't drank it yet;" cried Todd. We haven't drank it yet." 
. "Np more we haven't: here's George's good health, G<?d bless 
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her ! she's a brick ! And now then, I say, for the honour youVe done 
her, I drink all your jovial good healths in return.** 

'< Hiere isi*' said Maitland, ^^ another lady, to whom I am much in- 
debted, whose kindness to-day I shall never forget, and whose health I 
shall now feel great pleasure in proposing: I mean Mrs. Mildmay, 
whose affectionate attention to my Julia, under the circumstances, I can- 
not appreciate too highly.** 

"Bravo!** cried Tom. " She's a good sort, too. Here's the jovial 
good health of Mrs. Mildmay!** 

Mildmay briefly acknowledged the toast; and as Maitland expressed 
a wish to see how the ladies were getting on, he and Tom, at the sugges- 
tion of Todd, left the room. 

** Now," said Todd, when he and Mildmay were alone, "what do you 
think of this business? I can*t say that / like the look of it at all. 
What's he done to this Colonel Storr, to make him so inveterate?** 

" He says that the colonel injured him in India, and therefore has 
never forgiven him.** 

"Well, supposing they couldn't come to terms: what did he want to 
conceal his name from her for?* 

" He says that he was afraid that she might inadvertently mention it 
in the presence of her father.** 

" It isn't likely — it isn't like anything likely that she would. But if 
even he was afraid — if even we admit that he was justified— as he says 
—in keeping his real name from her — ^what did he want to keep it from 
us for? Why did he pass himself off under a false name here?'* 

" It appears to me,** said Mildmay, " that this plan has been laid for 
some time — that being determined to have her, he took every possible 
precaution — *' 

" I don't like the look of it,'* interrupted Todd. " I may be wrong, 
and I hope I am, but I donH like the look of it. I*ve nothin'-— mind 
you— nothin' to say against him. He bears a capital character at 
the White Hart, and since I've known him he*s alius acted upright and 
down straight, and every way like a perfect gentleman. I've no 
fault to find with him at all — ^not a mite: he's alius been canted, 
straightforrard, and correct, and yet for all that I (^'< like the look of it!" 

" Doesn't it strike you as being somewhat strange that the general 
should be in the secret?" 

" That's another point. Yes, it does look very strange.** 

" It is, I suppose, quite true that he w.^ 

"I can prove it. I've a note in the general's own handwritings in 
which he addresses him plain * Dear Cartwright.* ** 

" Then I think that I can see through it all.** 

"Well, I know you're a man o'the world; I know you're a ma& 
which has studied human natur*; I know you*re an honourable i^ian, 
which wouldn't mix yourself up vrith anything dir^ if you knjsw kb; 
and therefore I should like to hear what you really think." 

" Then I'll explain. Colonel Maitland was enamoured of this yoiing: 

lady—" ■■:' \..rr ^-y:lr. 

" That's to say, he was in love witb her?" . / . i f : .'. t > K ' '- 

z 
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" Yes." 

" I understand." 

'^ Well,tlie general — ^being a friend of his— 'knew that he was in lore 
with her; and knew, moreover, that Colonel St^rr would never consent 
to the xnatch." 

<< Yery good. I alius like to hear you speak, because there's alius 
some sense in what you say." 

''Well, the general, knowing this, doubtless, advised Maitland to 
assiune another name, in order that by gaining tiUs young lady's affec- 
tions and manning her without her ^thex's consent, Coloniel Storr might 
be placed in the same position — " 

'<I see, I see! Capital! That's it! I see! So that one shouldn't 
laugh at the other! That's about it! The colond I dare say's been 
laughing at the general, and this is a bit of a what d'you coll it—" 

" A retaliation." 

" Exactlv. That's it. You're right. Til bet a million, and yet I can't 
say I like the look of it at all." 

'' Nor did I, at first. When he explained to me that he had asmrned 
the name of Cartwright I felt disinclined to assist him any farther; but 
when I heard that ^e general was cognizant of the DEict, I at ouq^ re- 
solved on doing all in my power to promote his views, conceiving that it 
might be the means of effecting a reconciliation between the general and 
Mrs. Todd." 

" And do you think that this marriage wiU have that effect?" 

''I think it very probable. The colonel will come down here of 
course when he has ascertained what has taken place : he will go to the 
general — ^who, as a mutual friend, will intercede for Maitland, and re- 
commend a reconciliation. Should he succeed — and it certainly appears 
to me that the chances are that he will — ^Maitland will at once intercede 
for Mrs. Todd, who, through his instrumentality — ^" 

"I see it all nowl" cried Todd. "Yes — ^I see it all! I know what 
you raean to a toucher ; and if it should turn out as you think it will, 
it'll certainly be a great comfort. I only wish it may : it looks feasible. 
I only wish it may. I shall be sorry if it don't, not only for Georgiana's 
sake, but for the sake of all concerned. I rather like Maitland, I must 
confess: I do think he's a gentleman still; and until it's proved to me 
that he's anything but, I shall treat him the same as ever ; still for all 
this — ^for all you've put a very fair face upon the matter — I must say, I 
can't help saying, there's suffen, and I don't know what, tells me to say- 
that I dorCt like the look of it at all! But, here they are: time 'U show. 
Not another word about the pig. — Well," he cried, as Tom and 
Maitland entered the room, " how are the petticoats?" 

" Spicy," replied Tom. " Send I may live, if they ain't all as happy 
as birds. They only want one thing to make 'em celestial." 

" And what's that. Tommy?" 

" The honour of your presence. Perhaps they ain't been going on a 
little above a bit about you. Send I may live, if you don't cut us zU 
out. No mortal flesh alive is anything like you! But I told 'em we 
couldn't spare you yet; so we'll have another glass or two, and be jovial. 
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Npw then, what's the next move on the board? I say, Mildmay, just 
Jip us a stave — there's a brick!" 

_ "Don't let's be selfish, Tommy," said Todd. "Let's have all the 
singin' up-stairs." 

" Very well: only I thought he might get his pipe in tune. But, <m 
you like ; it makes no odds to me — ^not a ha'porth ! Now, what's the 
next toast?" 

" I rise," said Todd, " to propose to you the jovial good health of the 
bridegroom. I wish him all he can wish himself; and may our friend- 
ship last for ever." 

^^JBayiher too short," said Tom; "but no matter— colonel, your jolly 
good health." 

" I thank you from my heart," replied Maitland. " I hope that our 
friendship may be lasting: and before I resume my seat, I'll give you 
— ^health and happiness to our excellent friend who now presides over 
us with so much ability." 

" That's better," said Tom. " That's me. That's good. And when 
you've done justice to that spicy toast, I'll just let you know what I 
mean. Now then, are you ready?" 

" Hold hard. Tommy: hold hard a bit. Good health to you. Tommy. 
May you never want nothin'! Now then, start off again fresh." 

"Gentlemen," said Tom, "I'm always glad to see you, because I 
somehow think you're always glad to see me." 

" That ain't the ticket. Tommy: that ain't the thing," said Todd. 

" Well, then, I'm always glad to see you, because I know you're bricks : 
there, will that do? You're very particular to night. Well! I'm al- 
ways glad to see you, and no mistake ; but I'm more out-and-out glad 
to see you on such an occasion as this. Here we are, four trumps, on a 
wedding day; and if we can't enjoy ourselves populor, I should like to 
see the four trumps which can. Now you've drunk my good health. 
Very good. Now you know I'm not much of a fist at a speech ; but if 
any mortal flesh can mean more than I mean, when I say in plain terms 
that I thank you, I should just like to have that swell's meaning ex- 
plained, so that I may mean just what he means for the future. Now 
you know there's no rubbish at all about me : you know that when I 
say I thank you, I mean what I say: and, as I've now said all I meant 
to say on the subject, I'll give you the health of our learned friend Mild* 
may, which is, and no mistake, one of the best and most capital fellows 
in flesh." 

" Well done. Tommy. Come, that's none so bad," said Todd. " Not 
a bit of it. Well done!" 

" Oh! we can come it sometimes," replied Tom. " But if any mortal 
flesh ever felt what the dictionaries call his deficiency, it's me.". 

" Gentlemen," said Mildmay, when his health had been drunk, " I 
thank you. Our friend Tom has alluded to his deficiency. In what 
is he deficient? — in feeling, spirit, honour, generosity, or warmth of 
heart? We all know that he is not; and if a man be not deficient in 
any of these qualities, accomplishments may well be dispensed with. 
Give me a man with a sound heart, and that man I'll prize as my friend. 

z2 
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^'bai ft BOfXbA heart, and hence it is that we esteem him; 4>al as his 
heurt cannot be more soond than that ci his excellent &Uier, I, wiA 
pleasorci propose to joa the health of Mir. Todd, who ia— and that in 
th^most comprdiensiTe sense— a manP 

*' Can*t come it in that style," said Tom. ''WishlcookL Governor, 
good health. - May you live tiU ytmVe a millionr 

" A million. Tommy!" 

*' Tei'^ and then yoall see all my kids j^retty well grown up.** 

/'Well, I des say I should by that time,** retomed Todd. " But, gen- 
Ifemeii,*' he added, rising, '' now yon know it*s no good fbr me to at- 
Mnpt to speak fine, because, if I do attempt, Fm quite safe to stick in 
iha mod. Fll, therefore, only merely say this, that I thank you with 
all mj soul, and wish you all happiness here and hereafter.** 
% «<^Gapftair cried Tom. " Thafs none so dusty. We— Bhf * he 
added, as the servant gave him a note, and retired. " Hullol Kerens a 

rA Send I may live! Here you are I A round-robin ! Shall I read 
r 

" Of course," said Todd. 
'^'^'Well, look out! Now then:— 'Gentlemen, we destiv you to join 
us immediately.* Signed all round, ' Mary,* ' Georgiana,' and * Julia.* 
VthTy what do you think of that? Who*ll name the ringleader? Let's 
have a sweep. Fll put a sovereign down upon George.** 

<< m back Mary,** said Mildmay. 

*' And I,*' said Mattland, ''will stake upon Julia.'* 
'^^'"Tl^have a cut in with you here," said Todd. 
' "How can you?** cried Tom. 

"Why, rU back my opinion that you don't get at it once within an 
hour, ami try all you know.** 

" Down with the tin, then. It's understood that he which wins has 
^fouirr 

;»«'Of course.** 
'«- Well, make it five a-piece if you like." 

^"•''(^^s enough, Tommy; we dont want to gamble. Mind; not a 
Kf^td'tO'them you know aoout the pig, till time's up." 
^^^©f course not 1^ cried Tom; " come along," 

They then joined the ladies — who began to look particularly mjrs- 
sterious— and while they were having coSee, Tom, Mildmay, and Mait- 
land endeavoured, by all the means of which they were capable, to as- 
certain which of them suggested the round-f-obin. The ladies, however, 
—deep in the mysteries of female freemasonry — would not reveal the 
secret. They wished to know why the gentlemen were so anxious to 
ascertain, and as the gentlemen were not at liberty to tell them, they 
gloried in keeping the secret still. 

"It's no use," cried Tom, at length — " not a mite in the world. The 
more you want 'em to tell, the more they won't. Here it only wants 
two minutes ! Now look here," he added, "just look you here, George: 
it's the last time of asking; mind you that: you won't have another 
chance, not in time;— so you'd better make your mind up quick ! Now 
then: mil you tell mci or won't you, in a word?" 
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Creorgiana laughed merrily, and Julia and Mary joined: apd^vhiijff 
they were laughing Todd claimed the stakes. 'udA 

" Time's up !" he cried. " Now hand over Tommy." . ,>; .fa 

" Here you are," said Tom. " Take your tin. Send I may Uvei .if^tl 
ain't diagust^" 

" Will you, gentlemen, explain to us the meaning of all this?"; en.* 
joined Georgiana, archly. y 

** Explain 1" cried Tom ; '' why you've swindled me out o( a spyJ' > 

"Buthowr \., . 

^',How! You ought to blush ! Why we put down one a-piece, auA Jif 
which named the ringleader was to haye Uie lot. I badced you; il^ 
colonel backed Mrs. Maitland; Mildmay backed Mary; and the gq^^ 
vemor backed time.** '.■ ■ 

> • . * 

" And as,** said Todd, <' you cUdnH tell the secret within the hour, 
you're entitled to a sovereign a-piece: here you are*'' , ^ ^v 

" What do you mean?" cried Tom. 

''When I back ladies. Tommy, I never dream of pocketing tfaff 
stakes." 

'' Well then," said Tom, holding his hand to Greorgiana, "just give us 
my sovereign back, if you please." 

'' Indeed," replied 6eoi*giana,^layfully ; '' indeed, Mr. Tom, I shall t^^ 
You're not entitled to it: nor would have been if even the secret h^ 
been revealed. The colonel would then have been the winner." 

" G^rgianal" cried Julia, " really that is too bad T' -. ' 

'' Oh, dear me I" said Georgiana, "what have I done! Well, tterrer 
mind dear," she added, archly. " It was but natural: and the colonel, I 
am sure, will not be at all displeased." 

Maitland took Julia's hand and pressed it warmly; and as he did spi 
Tom cried, " Now then, Mildmay !— come give us a song." , * ; 

Mildmay consented: he went at once to the piano, and when he iha^ 
sung an appropriate song, Greorgiana took his place, and sang SLrevnet 
duet with Julia, when MUdmay played a favourite overture briiliantly, 
and thus they continued to sing and play alternately until half-past oiie, 
when Todd— whose servant was waiting for him— Ordered his gigjr vm| 
having kissed all the ladies, wished them joy, and bade them adieu 
for the night. j* 
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CHAPTER xxxnr. 

THE PUB0UIT. 

Mabt's coi\|eotare8, haying reference to JiilU*i 8«ryiat| ptored to be 
nearly correct. He did remain at the door, until he wad tlied ; be did 
peep and wonder why she didn*t come oat, and although he didn't 
aotoaUyfgo to ileep, he did at length-— conoeiTing that she must h«fe 
passed hun unperceived—- go into the shop, and hayinj; sa tirf ed himielf 
that she was not there, run home in a state of mind which may he 
pronounced feverish. 

'' Bob," said he, as << Bob" opened the door, << how long has Miss 
Julia been home?" 

<^ How long has shebeen home?'* returned Bob; <' Why she ain*! been 
home at all." 

"Not home?" 

" No !" 

" Here's a kittle o' fish 1" 

" What about?" inquired Bob, " What dVou mean?" 

« Mean I" 

The bell at this moment rang violently. 

" There's missis again," cried Bob. '^ She's been in such a way About 
your being out so long." 

^^ Is that James?" inquired Mrs. Storr, as Bob ascended the stairs* 

^^ Yes, ma'am," said Bob; '^ but Miss Julia's not with him!" 

^^ Not with him! Good heavens I James, how is this?" 

" I thought she'd come home, ma'am." 

" You thought she'd come home! Why, where did you leave her?" 

" At the shop, ma'am." 

" What shop?" 

'^ The linendraper's shop, ma'am; the shop she always goes to. I've 
been waiting at the door there, ma'am, more than four hours; and when 
I found that she didn't come out, I went in and found her gone." 

"What can be the meaning of this? Run for a coach instantly! 
Lose not a moment! Heavens! what can have occurred!" 

James started off with all possible speed, and when the coach arrived 
Mrs. Storr hastily entered, 

" Tell the coachman to make his horses fly!" she cried; and when 
James had moimted the box, he did so. 

Having arrived at the shop, she proceeded to make inquiries of the 
person, whose business it was to see that due attention was paid to 
every lady that entered, but all that she could ascertain was, that Julia 
— of whom he liad -some slight knowledge — was there about eleven, 
and that he had not seen her since. She therefore immediately re-en- 
tered the coach, and gave instructions to be driven to the United Service 
Club, where she learned that the colonel had left for homci whither she 
instantly proceeded. 
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In the interim the postman left a note which Jnliahad hastily written 
that morning. It was addressed to Mrs. Storr; but as the colonel 
reached home first, he — ^recognizing Julia's handwriting — at once 
opened it, and with an expression of amazement, read me contents, 
which Were as follow: — 

" Mt D£Alt MAtttfA, 

<' Be not alarmed. Before this can reach you I SM hav^ 
become the beloved wife of Colonel Cartwright, whom you Aftd papa 
will at once recollect as the friend of Grenerft! Brooke. My i^easoli for 
taking this step I will explain at length hereafter; but be ftssured; dear 
mamma, that had it not been for the unhappy misimderstitnding 
between papa and Colonel Cartwright in India it never Would have 
been taken. On my arrival at Newmarket I will embrace the very 
earliest opportunity of writing i^ain; bttt pttj forgive me, dearest 
mamma— forgite your ever affectionate, 

" JULU." 

Scarcely had he read this when Mrs. Storr returned, and ruihing 
up-stairs, exclaimed, " Where — ^where is Julia?" 

" Gone!" replied the colonel, fiercely. " Gone off I — ^married !" 

" Married?'' 

« Married." 

" To whom?" 

" Read this." 

Mrs. Brooke seized the note eagerly, aiid haidng read it, burst into 
tears. 

" Do you remember this Cartwright?" cried the colonel. 

" No, dear no," replied Mrs. Storr. 

"He's aiBcoundrelf let him be whom he mdy. There are several 
Cartwrights here," he added, referring to the Ariny List; "bttt not one 
of whom do I know. / knew no Cartwright in India." 

" She says here that he is a friend of Geiieral Brooke." 

"I know she does — ^I knew it. IfeWmarket— sixty Inlles — five 
o'clock — ^five hours — ^ten — ^I'll go at once!" 

" Will you not let me go with yotl, dearF' 

" No ; you stop at home." 

" Consider the dreadful state of suspense I shall be in. fcay, clear 
— pray let me go?" 

" Get ready, then. Recollect," he added, as he rang ttie bell with 
violence, "the very mometit the ehaide corned Fin off.'* 

Mrs. Storr instantly left the room; and when Bob came Up the colo- 
nel said, " Rim to Smith's, and him tell to send a chaise-afid-fotir imme- 
diately. Fly! And as you pass, tell James to come up.** 

James-=-who expected thi*— oh being sumihoiied, tteiilbled ; and on 
entering the room looked pale as death. 

" Where have you been, sir?" demanded the colonel. 

"Waiting outside the shop for Miss Julia, sir. She ttttist have gone 
out at the other door, I'm sure!" 
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" There arttwo doors then?*' . '■ 

'* Yes, sir: one in one street, sir^and one in the othar/ 

<' Now who has been in the habit of meeting her in her mlka?" 

** No, no, no, nobody, sir, that I know of." 

'< What!" exclaimed the cok»iel, perceiving, at a glaacey tibat he \vas 
telling a falsehood, " what! no one that you know of] 8ooinidreir 
he added, seizing him fiercely by tJbe throat, ''tell me the imth^ cr I'll 
strangle you !" ,. 

" I don't know him, sir. Oh! I don't know hinu" 

''How often has he met her?" 

" T— t — ^twice, sir." ■ • 

"Where?" 

" In the park, sir." 

"And when?" :/ 

" Yesterday, sir, and the day be&re." ^ ' '' ' ' 

" You scoimdrel!" cried the colonel, as he shock him wiih feorocity;' 
" Why did you keep this from me? Get out of my hooser 

" I hope, sir — ^ 

" Get out!*' cried the colonel; and James, in order to escape a kkk 
aimed at him, darted from the room. 

Ten minutes afbex this the chaise was at the door, and as UnL fiUorr 
had taken especial care to be ready, she and the cdonel cnteriKl, and 
taking Bob with them, they started in haste for the HalL 

As they went the same road, and stopped at the same inna to chai^ 
horses, they had of course no difficulty in ascertaining that they were 
on the right scent. They inquired minutely at every inn at which 
they stopped, but all they could leam was, that Julia nad been there, 
and was one of a most happy party of four. 

Having, however, passed Chesterford, where they ascertained that the 
party had dined, they met the postboys, who had taken the carriage oa 
to Newmarket, and stopped. 

" Do you belong to Chesterford?" inquired the colonel. 

" Yes, sir; we do:" replied one of the postboys. 

" You have been to Newmarket?" 

"Yes, sir; we have." 

" Did you leave the carriage there?" 

"No, sir; we didnV 

" Where did you leave it?" 

" At the Box, sir." 

*« What Box?" 

" Don' know, sir: it's what they call tlie Box." 

" Who lives there?" 

" The Squire, sm" 

" What Squire?" 

"Don* know, sir: they call him the Squire." 

" Don't you know his name?" 

" No, sir ; no other name, only the Squire/' 

" Is it Cartwfight?" 

" Don* kno^, sir. Itmaybe.'^ 
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" Well; but where is this Box?" " * - 

"Just through Newmarket, sir; anybody *ll tell y<m."' 

" Thank jrou!"^ said the colonel; and the chaise went dn. 

" He is evidently respectable!" observed Mrs. Storr." 
'i^ Yes," said the colonel: "that appears to be quite clear: but who he 
is/Iciumot imagine. I don't remember that I ever had any serious 
ndslinderslandiBg with any one in India. And as to the name of Cart- 
wright! — Tut! it seems familiar^ too." 

" 1 think that I have heard ihe name frequently before. However, 
we shall soon know now. It may turn out better than we at first ex- 
pected. Heaven grant it may! He may be some one of whom we in 
our hearts can approve; and if such be the case, we must not treat 
them too severely. You do not intend to go on to this Box, dear?** 

"No; I shall go on to Brooke's, and ascertain who he is." 

"Yes; that ynH be better, I think, dear: much better. "I hope 
that he mil not be in bed.'' 

" If he be, I must have him up. But hell not be in bed: we shall 
be there in another hour." 

At eleven o'clock they reached the Hall; and the general, who heard 
the chaise rattle up the path, came down, wondering who had arrived. 

"What I* 'he exclaimed, when he saw Colonel Storr. "Why, how*s 
this? Has anything occurred?" 

" Yes I" replied the colonel. "Til tell you all about it directly." 

The general then assisted Mrs. Storr to alight; and, as Mrs. Brooke 
had by this time appeared, the ladies went up-stairs together." 

" Well," said the general, having entered the first room he came to ; 
" now, in the first place, Storr, what has happened?" 

" Do you know a Colonel Cartwright?" 

" Cartwright!" cried the general, who started at the question. " Why 
do you ask?" 

" Do you know him?" 

" I know a fellow who amimes the name of Cartwright.'* 

" A fellow who assumes the name ! Did you know him in India?" 

" Yes ; and you knew him, too.'* 

"TFl^oishe?" 

" You recollect Maitland? — ^Lieutenant Maitland?" 

" Ten thousand devils seize him!" cried the colonel, vehemently. 

" Why, what has he been doing?" 

" What has he been doing! Oh, Brooke!" he added, pressing hi» 
temples, and trembling with rage; " I shall go raving mad!" 

" But what has he been up to?" 

" Brooke! he has compassed the destruction of my daughter I** 

" Seduced her?** 

'' Married herV 

"The devil he has!" -, 

" They were married this morning, and are no]V near here, at ^ plape* 
which they call the Squire's Box." . . , ; 

" The Squire's Box! And whom do you think they c^ tfee s^uiry,}]}*" 

" I know not; nor do I now care to know." ^ 
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'* The squire is my daughter's hnsbandr 

<<Is it possible? What! Then your daog^iler amd ho* hofbaad 

hare brought this abouf 

<< Oh! I should not be at all surprised." 

^< But, ffood Ood, Brooke, how came he to knoir thefti?^ 

<' Oh! he*s been down here some time.** 

'< And what has he been doing?" 

« Oh! carrying on his old game." 

M Destruction! How te is tUs infttsal plMe from htf«r 

<< About two miles." 

<< Then lend me a horse." 

<* Why, surely you do not think of going to^nig^?" 

« rn go at once." 

" For what purpose?" 

^For the purpose of rescuteg her from thftt Wretch." 

" Are you mad?" 

** I am— nearly." 

<< Tou mu$t be, Storr, to think of taking such a step. How can you 
rescue her? How ean it be done? Suppose you wei« to go to-nig^t, 
can you imagine that they would allow you to see her?" 

"But I would see her." 

" How could you? How could you get in, if they felt, as ttwy wooM 
feel, disposed to keep you out? No, Storr, no: the thing is done; and 
now you must endeavour to follow that adrice which you gare nu^ 
under precisely similar circumstances. But how did you aaoertain that 
they were married?" 

" Here's her note," replied the colonel, who continued to pace the 
room with a most ferocious aspect—" read it." 

The general took the note, and having glanced at it, exclaimed, " My 
friend, indeed I But I see how it is : he has made use of me to entrap her." 

" Of course." 

" Well, well," said the general, thoughtftdly, " it's of no use. It's 
done. Gome, you must feel fatigued ; come and have some refreshment. 
We'll talk the matter over again by-and-bye." 

"Fathers!" cried the colonel, "this, <Aw is your rewttrd! Having 
reared your children tenderly and guarded them with care-shaving 
fondled them, cherished them, loved, nay, adored them— 4heir gratitude 
is, to blast your hopes and wring your very heartstrings." 

" You feel it," said the general, who recollected how calm the colonel 
was when Geotgiana eloped. " Tou feel it now as a fatheiv^/orsyotl 
felt it only as a man." 

While they were thus engaged, the ladies were conversing, of eotofse, 
on the same subject, but in a totally different strain : for having Ascer- 
tained what had occurred, Mrs. Brooke — ^who had heard so inuoh in 
favour of Maitland from Georgiana, exclaimed — " Well, thank heaven, 
it's no worse." 

" Then you know this Colonel Cartwright well?" said Mrs. Storr. 

" Why we both must have known him in India, although I cannot for 
the life of me recollect him now." 



" Does he not then visit you now?" 

" We hare bnt few visiters here," replied Mrs. Brooke, mournftdly. 
" All that, however, I will explain by-and-bye. He and the general 
are frequently together; but it is from Georgiana I have leamed that he 
is a most gentleman-like, amiable person." 

^^She knows him, then?" 

" Oh, he is constantly there." 

" Where does Greorgiana live?" 

" At a sweet little place, about two miles from here, called the Box." 

" The Box! Why that is where Julia's gone!" 

" Indeed!" 

« The Squire's Box?" 

« Yes." 

<< How extraordinary, yet UM fbrtonttfis, that she has not Men into 
other hands. Oh! what a relief this is to my mind. I feel almost re- 
conciled now." 

" Then ^ott see Gfeorgiana oocdsioiially?" 

" Yes. But not with the general's sanction. Do not to him day a 
woM on thd subject; bnt we fthall be able to see them both to-xnortow?" 

"Indeed! How?" 

" ril manage it. Leave it to me. In the morning I'll send a private 
dommunication to Georgiana, and then vou and I will go out for a drive* 
Colonel Cartwright will, in all probability, meet us wi^ them, and thai 
we shaU recognise him, doubtless, at once. He has been described to 
nie ai$ a most handsome man; kind, generous, and highly intellectual." 

This description so perfectly accorded with that of the various land- 
ladies of whom Mrs. Storr had made inqidries along the road, that she 
felt already reconciled to the match, and, therefore, when the colonel 
entered the i^oom in which she and Mrs. Brooke had been thus conver- 
singj she approached him with an expression of gaiety, and said, " Come, 
it is not so bad afler all." 

" What is not so bad?" demanded the colonel. 

" Why, my dear, it appears that Colonel Cartwright is—" 

" A blackleg! — a swindler! — an impostor!" cried the colonel. "His 
name is not Cartwright! I've ascertained allt" 

« His nanie i^ not Cartwright?" 

"No! it is Maitland!" 

" Maitland ! What ! that Lieutenant Maitland?" 

" Year* 

" fteaten f^eserye njy cMd !" 
' " But are you quite sure of that?" inquired Mrs. Brooke. 

" Quite?" replied the ooloneL " The tfeMeWfl knows that he is the 
villairi, by whom the liaiSie of Cartwright has been assumed." 

"Is it hot pos^ble," utged Mrs. Brooke^ as she turned to the 
general, " that you are mistaken?" 

" No!" replied the general. " It is not possible. I know him to be 
the man. 

Mrs. Brooke, in the iittpuke of the moment, was about to asK the 
general why, if such u^ere the case, he associated with him; but prur^ 
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denoe prompted her to be on thai snhjeci iBefit' She eBdanroared to 
inspire Mrs. Storr with the hope that the general after afl wa$ mistaken, 
and to thai point she steadily and earnestly adheted, until thej retired 
for the night. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 
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As Mildmay and Tom had arranged to go for a ride in the morniiig 
before break&si, thej met in the stable at seven o'dock, moonted their 
horses and started. 

^ Well," said Tom, on the road, "and how does tiie world use you? 
—Eh? Tidy?" 

'' Yes: IVe no cause to complain," replied Mildmay. 

'' Getting on prosperous and populor— eh ?— -coining monty as ftst as 
the mint, and growing indignantly rich !** 

'' I hope to be somewhat richer shortly,** said Mildmay. '^ I am 
aboQt to enter into a speculation, which---if it should succeed, and I 
have not the slightest doubt of its success— will place me in an excel- 
lent position." 

'' What sort of a speculation is it?— a literary sort of a dodge?** 

" I am in treaty for a paper^—a weekly paper— of which— if I can 
manage to purchase the copyright— -I shall be able to^ make a good 
property." 

** If you can manage to purchase the copyright? Don't they want to 
sell it then?" 

"Oh I yes." 

" They ask too high a figure then, I suppose?" 

'' They don't ask more than I consider it to be worth ; indeed, to me, 
it would be worth double the money." 

** Then why don't you buy it at once?" 

** Well*^" said Mildmay, with some hesitation-**" I am negociating.*' 

"NegociatingI What do you mean? Haven't vou tin enough to 
buy it?" 

" Why—/ shall be able to manage no doubt." 

" Now, look here;" said Tom. " I see how it is: you hanfenH got 
enough. Now let's know all about it. What's about the price of tfie 
whole concern?" 

** Three thousand pounds." 

" And how much have you got?" 

" Why, independently of what I may rotstf, I have only (me Hbou- 
sand," 
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" Will three clear all off ?" 
/' As it stands." 

^' But of cQiirse jou'U want some to go on with?" 

" Oh, a very small sum will be sufficient for that.** 

*^ And were you going to raise this money as you call it— that is to 
say, borrow it I suppose — ^without speaking to me?** 

'' I certainly was about to do so.** 

<' Then you ain*t half a mm of your word. Didn*t I make you pro- 
mise me when you married, that if ever you wanted assistance in any 
way, you*d let me know ? What d*you mean? I suppose you didn*t 
like? I suppose you thought if you did, you*d be placing yourself 
under a kind of an obliga^on?** 

" I have done that already.** 

" Not a bit of it. However, we'll say no more on that point now. 
Let*s to business. Look here: I'm going to trust you with a secret. 
I*ve got in. the cornei' of one of my trunks, screwed up in a piece of 
brown paper artful, five one thousand pound notes, which neither the 
governor, nor George, nor any other flesh alive besides Maitland knows 
anythiqg about, ^w look here: — ^Now don*t say a word; — ^you shall 
have three of them : take three, and then you*ll have your own thou- 
sand to play with.** 
. V' You have now placed me under an obligation indeed.** 

" I wish you wouldn*t say a word about it. Besides I haven*t done. 
Look here: when we get back — and we needn't be long about that— 
you shall have these three notes, and if I were you, I*d cut off to town 
by the earliest coach, secure the property for fear it should be gone, and 
leave Mary here till you come back.** 

" I will do so;'* said Mildmay^ *^I will. Tom!** he added, grasping 
his hand, " I have harldly power to thank you!** 

'* So much the better,** cned Tom, '^ I don*t want to be thanked. I'm 
very glad I kept these notes by me; because, there you are at once, 
without any bother. I ihottght they*d come in handy, one of these 
days.** 

" But are you not afraid of keeping so much money in the house?** 

" Why look here. Fll tell you how I got it. I don't mind telKng 
you, because I'd trust you with my life. At the last races, Mait- 
land and I had a regular go in, and won ten thousand pounds on ;th^ 
Flying Machine. We lost it as near as a toucher, it*s true; but 1*11 tell 
you dl about that, you know, another time. .We won it; and, m he 
and I weQt halves^ we'd five thousand a-pie<3e. ,The governor J^new 
nothing about it, n6r did Greorge: t kept It dark, because I knew th^^t if 
it came to their ears that I'd been betting to^uchraa extfinti or even 
betting at all, I should qatch it. Well: when Td taken myshare,I^idn*t 
know what tp do with it. As tha governor manages all iny mon^y 
matters for ine, I couldn't give it to him to put out with the re$t> widfi^} 
out telling him, you know, all about it: andso^ as I could neither, doi this, 
nor buy a little farm, or anything else, without letting the cat;dea^ out 
of,t^la|ag,I fiiqrocedif TO.^niiff,afi4 kepGt,>y xijie.*; ' ; ., .viiY/^ '' 

" Well, said Hildmay> " I'm glad that you were so fortunate/* ♦ .i.nj>^ 



<< I don't tliink I shall erer try it cm agmm^ Band josu Bali coney" 
he addedf '^ Wf treat onr tita to a trot: beenue if joa go hy the first 
coach yoa haven't much time to loae." 

liildmaj, of course, i^ppredated thia oansideration; and soon after 
that they returned to die Box, when Tom went up at once and got three 
of the notes, while Mildmay eaqtlained to Mary that bonneM of im- 
portance rendered it necessary for him to go up to town at once* 

^ But cannot that business be deferred, deu*, whatevef it may be?" 
inquired Mary. 

*^ If it be," replied Mildmay, '' we may loae that paper. It may, 
during my absence from town, be sold; and aa I am now in a poailion 
to secure it — " 

" Are you, really?" 

« I am." 

<' Oh! I'm so glad of that But how do ^ou know, dear?" 

^' I have this morning received information which places the matter 
beyond all doubt" 

" Then don't let me induce you to stop another day. TU go and get 
ready : what time are we to start?" 

<' I ou need not go with me, my dear." 

" Need I not?" 

'' Oh, no. Remain here and be happy till I return." 

'' But will you send me all the particulars by post?" 

'' I will; and as soon as possible after Uie purchase has been effected 
I'll rejoin you here." 

'^ There s a love! I can't help feeling sorry that you are going this 
morning, because we should have had such a happy day; but, aa it is, I 
would on no account urge you to stop." 

^^ You are a good girl, Mary," said Mildmay, and kissed her. 

" Hullo !" cried Tom, who happened to pass the door at the moment. 
"Here's a public exhibition!" 

^* You shouldn't look," said Mary. 

" Shouldn't look? Wliy, what flesh could help looking? Has she 
finished?" ho added, turning to Mildmay. " Because, if she has, per- 
haps you'll let me have a word with you here." 

" You're exceedingly rude /" cried Mary, as Mildmay smiled, and 
followed him into the parlour. . 

" Now, look here," said Tom, having closed the doer. " In the first 
place, put this little packet in your pocket, and don't say a word. And 
now I'll tell you what I'd recommend you to do. We don't have break- 
fast till nine, and that'll be pretty nearly half-past, I dare say. 
Now you can't get away and be in time for the first coach if you stop 
and have breakfast with us. I'd therefore advise you to have your's 
now, and then you can be off when you like. What do you say?" 

" I am anxious, of course, to get to town as soon as possible." 

" Then we'll have breakfast up in a twinkling," said Tom, who rung 
the bell at once; and when the servant appeared, cried, "Breakfast for 
two, in a brace of shakes ! — ^I'U have a cut in just by way of a whet" 

The order was, in less than five minute, accomplished; and Idild- 
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nxay and Tom commenced. Mary most attentiyely presided' on the ooca^ 
sion ; and when Tom had whetted his appetite for breakfast^ with about 
a pound of ham and four large cups of coffee, he left the room at once 
with the view of ordering the curricle in which he intended to drive 
Mildmay to the coach. 

Of course Mary took a little advantage of Tom^s absence! Of course 
she didn't sit a great distance from Mildmay! Nor did MUdmay wish 
her to sit far &om him: his love for her increased as her temper im- 
proved; and they passed ten minutes very pleasantly together before 
they again heard the voice of the indefatigable Tom. 

Georgiana was, however, the first that entered; and as Mildmay rose 
to take her hand, she said, " So you really must run away from ns?'* 

" It is to me of very great importance — " 

'' I am aware of it: I have heard all about it; I am not going to scold 
you, although it really is very tiresome. I know that you are compelled 
to leave us ; and I hope that you will have a pleasant journey. You will 
not, however, remain in town long?" 

" ril return as soon as possible." 

^' I hope so." 

" Now then," said Tom, as he entered the room, " the tits are ready 
when you are. We may as well start." 

" Well, but you do not think of going with me to the coach?" 

" Of course I do ! Why you didnH suppose I shouldn't see you off?" 

^' I certainly didn't suppose that you would. And even now, I'd much 
rather you would not." 

^' Because you think I shall keep the breakfast waiting. Oh, I shall 
be back in time for breakfast! Greorge isn't ready: nobody's ready. 
Besides the governor ain't come yet, and of course no flesh'll touch a 
morsel till he comes! Don't say another word about it. When you are 
ready come along." 

Georgiana then l^t the room with him, ostensibly to look at the 
horses ; and when Mildmay had affectionately taken leave of Mary, he 
and Tom left in the curricle together. 

They had scarcely been gone five minutes, when Georgiana received 
a note from Mrs. Brooke, informing her, that she and Mrs. Ston* would 
be on the Soham road at twelve ; and suggesting the expediency of her 
meeting them with Julia in her phaeton alone. 

That this note amazed Georgiana is a fact which may well be con- 
ceived: she scarcely knew at the moment what answer to send; but hav- 
ing learned from the servant who brought it, that Colonel Storr had also 
arrived at the Hall, she wrote an answer to the efiect that she, at least, 
would meet them ; and that if she cotUd prevail upon Jidia to accom- 
pany her she would. 

The question which now suggested itself was — Should she announce 
at once the arrival of Colonel and Mrs. Storr, or not? — ^but, before she 
could decide upon it, Todd arrived: and to him she resolved on applying 
for advice. 

'^ Wdlf my dear," he cried, as he entered the room; '^ and how are. 
you all this momin'? I met Mr. Mildmay and Tom on ihe road. 
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But—** he added, peroeiTing wf^pUMOB of imperieofff, "whatfs Ae 
matter, my dear?— ^haf s amin?" 

^Iwant jour advice," said Georgiaiia. " In tlie finl plao^ Cokiiel 
and Mrs. 8torr are at the Hall.** 

"Whatnowr 

<< They arrived late last night; and I have jnrt received llua sole 
from mamma, in which it states that she and Ite. Storr.wiil be on the 
Soham Road at twelve, and expresses a wi^ to meet me there with 
Julia.** 

^ Then meet them, my dear, by all manner & means.*' 

'' I have sent word tlmt / will meet themi and bii^g Julia with me, if 

^* But of course she is willing to go?** 

"That I have to ascertain. Fve not spoken to her yet on the 
subject.** 

<' Then do so at once, my dear, and — stop! — now I think ci it, per- 
haps you*d better not spile her break£stft. Leave it till afterwards: 
tA^ you can tell her: yes, that'll be better, I think.** 

« Would you advise me to mention the subject to CSok)nel Maitland?** 

" Well, I don*t know. I think not I don*t think there's any neces- 
sity for it And yet I don*t know. I don*t like concealment! There's 
been enough already in this matter I*m afraid 1 I*ve been thinkin* all 
night about it serious, and can't say Fm satisfied yet However, we 
shall know more about it by-and-bye. 1*11 tell you what we*ll do. 
Directly after break&st— don't say a word about it before— but directly 
afler, you take Mrs. Maitland up-stairs and tell her in private ; and while 
you're together, I'll speak to the colonel myself. What d'you think?" 

" But will he let her go with me?" 

" Why, my dear, of course." 

" Well! if you think that he will^ let it be so." 

'' I don't see how he can object ! Do you get Mrs. Maitland to con- 
sent, and ril manage all the rest with him." 

" Very well," said Greorgiana, " then thus let it be.'* 

At a quarter to ten — ^as Tom had returned — the party sat down to 
breakfast, during which, Tom and Maitland were gay in the extreme; 
but the ladies looked very mysterious. 

At length Georgiana, addressing Julia privately, said, ^' I wish to have 
a word with you, dear: follow me:" and they both rose at once and lefl 
the room. " I have such news for you," sne added, as they ascended 
the stairs. 

" Indeed 1" cried Julia. 

"Aye, indeed! — ^Now then," she added, having led her to the sofa, 
" what would you say, dear, if I were to tell you, that your kind mamma 
is near you now?" 

" Mamma!" exclaimed Julia, with a start. " Is she here?" 

" Not absolutely here in the house: still she is very near us." 

" Mliere is she?" 

" At the Hall. She arrived late last night, and is now most anxious 
to see you." 
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^ Okl kow I dread to meet ker! But how did you ascertain IIobT* 

" I have received this note from mamma, dear: read it" . . 

Julia took :the note with a trembling hand, and having read it, ex- 
claimed, '^ Oh! I dare not go with you!" 

'^ You dare not! Why, Julia! You dare not meet a kind mamma, 
for ihe piu^>06e of receiving her fergiveness?" 

*' I am not sttre that that is her object." 

'' Why you oannot imagine that her object is to load you with re* 
proaches! she loves you too fondly for that. Gome! no objection what- 
ever must be raised, ni hare the ponies put to the phaeton, and then 
we can drive round to mecft them at once." 

" But will Colonel Maitland approve of this step?*' 

^' Why, of course, dear! I'm quite sure he'll object to nothing, having 
a tendency to bring about a recobcilialion. Shall I run down and hear 
what he says on the subject?" 

*< Do, dea^, plieaae. I cranot, of course, act without his sanction." 

^ Of course not! He knows all about it by this time. Mr. Todd, 
who has seen the note, undertook to mention it as soon as we had left 
the room. I'll therefore run down at once, and learn the result. Now 
keep up your spirits! Have no apprehensions! Becollect, dear, you 
go to meet a kind mamma; who is, I'm sure, anxious to fbrgive you«" ' 

Georgiana then returned to the breakfast-room, and found Maitland 
conversing at one of the Windows; the former with an expression of 
displeasure, and the latter with an eye of suspicion. 

" You have," she observed, as she approached thetn, " you have 
explained this matter to Colonel Maitland, I presume?" 

'^ I have," replied Todd; '< but he appears to object to the meeting!? 

" Indeed!" cried Greorgiana. " On what grounds?" 

^' I object to her being humiliated," replied Maitland. 

" Humiliated!" cried Georgiana. " Humiliated!" 

" Besides," added Maitland ; *' this may be a plot in which Storr him- 
self may be the principal mover." 

'^ Impossible! No^ Colonel Mititlandl Let me assure you that my 
mamma would never lend herself to any such contrivance as that which 
you contemplate." 

" But he may know of it, and bo thei^e With thfem." '-' ' 

'' I feel perfectly convinced that he does not know of it V and thaf'we 
shall meet them in the carriage alone. You Really must not for oii^ 
moment imagine that my mama would be' guilty of* the meainnestei 'df 
deceiving us on such a point as this^" . ^ . ' '* 

"I beg of you to believe that I dpn't imagine; that; but as^Mrs. 
Storr herself necessarily knows that this appointment has been ihade^ 
she may have told him. You kuo# ivhkt fethers ate capable of dtAfg ; 
and if he, on meeting her, were to commit any oufarage, the cohfe6- 
quences might be dreadful." ' ' '']. 

*• Will yoxx^—wiil yt)u allow me t6 assure you thnt Colonel Stoilr will 
not be there." '/" '^ 

" I feel assured that you Mieoe that he will tiot be th^ ; '1)U<,^'as of 
course, you cannot know—" *' < '*"* * 

h, A 
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" Well, look here," said Todd. " 111 tell you what. . You^ire up; ob- 
jection to her Becin' her mother, of course.'' •• . . . . -/ 

" Not the sUghtest!" .... 

^' Very well. Then look hero. Let 'em go in the phaeton aloof^ a^ 
you and me*ll follow 'em at a respectable distance on horsteb^ck/ If, 
when they meet, Colonel Storr should be there, we'U ride pp apd4 per- 
tect 'em: if not; if the ladies should be in the cairiag!9 alone^wby then. 
we can cut back and not interfere. Now, what do you say?" . .' 

" My only object is to protect her from ontcage." , . i 

" Very well! As that '11 do it; why, so let it be/' /- 

'^ What are you three mysterious swells a 'planxung?' cried Tom. 
" Going to blow the blessed parliament all up, or what?" , / ^ 

*' Mrs. Maitland," replied Todd, '^ is gain' to meet hes niiother." n 

<< Going to meet her how much? What d*you/mean? Yqu don't 
mean to say she's going back to London, do voiu" . . i 

^' No, dear," said Ge(ngiana. ^' This note will ezpIainaU : just nead it." 

Tom took the note, and having read it, exclaimed"-?** Wjetl ; . qg^d I 
may live, but that's good! I say I they haven't lost mvch.,time labout 
it! Nor have you got much time to lose, if you mean to m^ /em! 
Have you ordered the drag?" 

" No, dear," replied Greorgiana. . , /./ 

" Then I'd better ring the bell at once, and do it." 

^' Order a couple of horses to be saddled at the 0ame time^'* «aid 
Todd. 

" Who for?" inquired Tom. 

'* For me and Colonel Maitland. You see, Tommy, if Colonel Storr 
should be there, he may be a little opstropolus ! So we're goin' to 
follow, you know, to see." 

" Very good! But don't you think Fd better go instead of you?" 

" Just as the colonel likes, Tommy: / don't care which." 

'* Oh! I'd better go with him, of course ! You can stop at home and 
take care of Polly." 

"Very welll" returned Todd. "Then so let it be. But time's 
gettin' on I" 

" ril see about that. Run away, Georgey, and cock on your things. 
All shall be ready in the twinkling of an eye." 

Georgiana then at once returned to Julia; aud, as Tom went imme- 
diately to the stable and gave the necessary instructions, in less than 
quarter of an hour they were off. 

"Now, Julio," said Maitland, on the road; "you must of course 
expect that my character will be painted in the blackest coIoim's pos- 
sible." 

" By whom, my dear?" inquired Julia* " Surely not by mamma?" 

" If she be not instructed to describe me as one of the most consum- 
mcato scoundrelB upon earth, I shall be indeed surprised." 

" My dear!" exclaimod Julia. " How can you for a moment imagine 
such a thing?" . 

" We pliall ?eo. I numtion it merely in order to prepare you: $o 
Natifified am I that you will hear all against Ine that maliee eapji^Vf^tk*' 
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" Well, what's the odds?" crifed Tom. "Yon muste't mind that. I 
dare say the general gives me a sweet character; but what* s the <5dds? 
M^d^ it ifeWtattrr^ after all'.'' ' 
'■"Nittitai;,dea]^?*' saM Georgiana. 

'"Of 'icoulrte!*-'^'ae<iOi€ing as Naitttre goes, yoa know J— according to 
th^f'pi'esleMUndvillied state of Nature! TU bet ten to one that if I 
wanted a chatactfet^ he w6ti!dnt 6e the very first man I should apply 
to. Do you think he TWUldP" ■ 

"iVb,dear." ' 

" 'V'eiy' well, then K That proves at once it's natural: accordiiig, of 
course, as Nature -^'sn' i' 

" Welf,*'«aid Gfeorgiaiia, with a smile; "that's an exceedingly strong 
pi^'oiP, ^i^]4ainiy! Arid ^nbw,^ die added, on turning into the Soham 
Road, " will you gentlenl^ji be kind enough to allow us to leave you?'* 

^bttt- aWay,^* crifedTom. " We'll keep you in our eye till we see 
it's aff ri^V and^h^^ii'iypoee you can spare us !" 
''^" OhP"=skid Maitland,' *' we'll ride about here till they return." 
' '^^'Yklf'^Ctodl Pferiiaps that will be a little more populor. What 
d'you say, George?*' 

" We shall, of course, be most happy to return with you," replied 
Georgiana. 

" Very Well!' Then cut away. There's the carriage, now; Liok! 
there they are!" 

Georgiana urged her ponies forward, and in a very few second^ the 
carriage met' them; when Ju&a, bui^ng into tears, cried, " Siieak 
for me, dear: pray speak?* 

"Courage! courage!" whispered Georgiana, as one of the servants 
opened the carriage door. " AH — ^all will be well." 

"Julia," said Mrs. Storr; **Jtiliar-H3ome here." / 

The servant went to the ponies'' heads, and Georgiana^ having 
alighted herself, assisted Julia out of the phaeton. ; ^ 

"My dear giri," said Mrs. Stbrr, when Julia h^^ entered thci 'car- 
riage, " I have no desire to wound your feelings, Julia: I came Aot het^'* 
to reproach yoii; tny firist object is id aspJ^rtetin Ttrh6W')r6tt have'ifaar- 
ried. In your note to me J^u' metitS6ttf-te''iiatrie*'6f :fe li^ 

your husband's nam^ Cartwrighfot^ii<*?*'^^ '- ' "'" ' ' ' '^'^ -^" ' • ' ' ' 

"It is not, mamma;" Tftplied JtiKa', MotW:''' f^Sii^ teil rM^'i^' 
Maitland." ■^'" ' ^'^ \'"'' ^ '*'■''' ''^'' ''• •'•'^''''"j-' 

"Maitiand! T{ieh aU 1^ IcfetV ''Jtmas^^^'Md'iiiay^H^^ 
youl My wor^t fe^^' ai-e' reafe^^i'":WoiiM^tfia*^f3ti^S^ef^'d^!" ^^••N''<^* 

« Why— why?' 
in the 'carriage, ' 

"My dear, y 
know him. He is mid bf tfe itibst dikh^imohrkfcl^ineliJ^* 
"*<'Manlma!« eitdaimed'Julia, ^"i)i-ay dd riot s^y"^6." ' „' ^' ''; ' ^^ " 

" I would, my dear child, it were otherwise! He is an iriitid^t<!iir"i^^- 
g'amMeti^'vtMn!" ''•■■'•"• -/•••'■• " '' ""'-" ' '- ^i'"-'^" ' ^^ " 

A A a 
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kindest and most amiable men that erer breathed. Georgiana kno^s 
him well." 

'' No, my dear, she does not. She does not know him I He is that 
which I have described to you, and morel Heaven pity you, my child! 
Heaven pity you.'* 

<* My dear Mrs. Btorr/' said Georgiana, ^' you have amazed me; and 
as I feel that I am to some extent involved in this affair, may I beg of 
you to explain what you mean. Colonel Maiiland, who is one of papa*s 
friends, wc have always found an amiable, honourable man." 

" Indeed, my dear, you do not know him. He is an impostor! He is 
not one of the general's friends!" 

" My dear Mrs. Storr, you are really mistaken. Why I have a note 
at home in papa's own handwriting — ^" 

" A forgery, my dear; you may be assured of that." 

"Impossible!" returned Georgiana. "Why, mammal of whom did 
we purchase Adonis?" 

"I'm inclined to think with you, my dear," replied Mrs. Brooke; 
"that Colonel Maitland and the general have been intimately connected, 
but unhappily I cannot but believe him to be a most dishonourable man." 

"My dear mamma," said Georgiana, earnestly, "cfo you speak 
merely with reference to the fact of his having, under an asiumed name, 
seciu'ed the hand of Julia?" 

" No, my love, no : without reference to that, his character is perfectly 
shocking." 

" Indeed! Why, what has he done, mamma? What has he done?" 

" He is, my dear, what they call a blackleg, a swindler. He was 
compelled to leave his regiment in India for cheating Colonel Storr, 
and has ever since been living by knavery." 

" Is it possible?" 

" His character, my dear," interposed Mrs. Storr, " is, I assure you, 
most dreadful." 

" Mamma," said Julia, firmly, " I wish to leave the carriage. 
Colonel Maitland is my husband ; and I cannot hear to hear him thus 
traduced." 

" My poor girl — " 

" I am sorry, mamma, to have occasion to speak thus; but if it be 
imagined that I am to be set against him — ^" 

" My dear Julia! — " 

"Malice, mamma, may do much: by slander his reputation may be 
injured; but if it be conceived — " 

" My dear girl — Julia! — ^" 

" He said that this would be the course pursued. He prepared me 
for it—" 

" Being anxious — " 

" Mamma, I'll remain here no longer. Your forgiveness I would on 
my knees have solicited, but you have inspired me Avith feelings of in- 
dignation, lie is my husband! — my idol! — he is dearer to me than 
life ! — and therefore I'll 7iot remain to hear him thus slandered." 

"My Julia: my Julia!" cried Mrs. Storr, imploringly; but Julia 
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having deeired the senrant to open the door, at once quitted the car- 
riage. 

" Georgiana, my love," cried Mrs. Brooke, cahnly, as Mrs. Storr sank 
back and bitterly wept, " let me beg of you to be on your guard. Be 
assured that this Maitland is — . Well, well, for heaven's sake be on 
your guard!" 

" I will, mamma,'' returned Georgiana. " TU inquire into this. It 
certainly does at present appear to me to be most extraordinary. But, 
ril inquire into it. God bless you, mamma. Will you let me see you 
here again to-morrow?" 

"Fllbehere." 

" God bless you. Be assured that I tvill be on my guard. There is, 
I fear more — ^much more — ^beneath the surface." 

She then kissed them both most affectionately, and having re-entered 
the phaeton, drove back. 

" You, of course, perceive the object?" said Julia, as they returned. 
** It is, of course, abundantly clear to you that they wish to set me 
against him." 

" I hope that that may be their object," said Gfeorgiana. 

" Well, but surely yx)u do not believe that he is the dishonourable man 
mamma has represented him to be?*' 

" I hope that he is not." 

"He cannot be. I will not believe it. He was perfectly correct, 
when he said that this course would be pTirsued." 

"Unfortunately that appears to me to justify suspicion. Why 
should he have imagined that that course would be pursued?" 

" Because he imagined that papa would be revengeiiil." 

" Well, dear, well : I hope — I hope." 

Maitland and Tom now approached them ; and as they did so, Mait- 
land cried, " My dear Julia, I fear — ^I very much fear — that my con- 
jecture has proved to be correct." 

" Frederick," said Julia, with an expression of intensity, " it has. 
But you are not the dishonourable person they describe? Yoii cannot 
be: oh, I feel sure that you are not!" 

" My girl," replied Maitland, " I knew exactly how it would be." 

"Of course!" cried Tom; "nothing could be more safe. No witch 
in flesh could have guessed the thing nearer. But what did she say? 
Eh, George, what did she say?" 

" More than I should like to repeat, dear," replied Georgiana: " much 
more ; but we'll talk the matter over jjy-and-bye." 

About this time Colonel Storr called at the Box, arid having ascer- 
tained that Todd was within, requested the servant to say that he wished 
to speak with him in private. 

Todd, who had, during the whole of the morning expected the colo- 
nel to call, no sooner heard that he was there, than exclaiming, " Now 
all must come out ;" proceeded to the parlour into which he had been 
shown. 

" Your most obedient," said Todd, as he entered the room. " Hope 
you're well, sir. Allow me to hand you a ehair.'' 
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«Mr. Todd/' said the colo&el, ^''joaoap^-Iiwetnn^iigmisii^ 

of this visit?** ' • • • :■ 

«< I guess, sir," replfed Todd, <'it?s snflEtoi^bout yoiw: dai^hi«r;V • 
** It has reference, more especially, to the villain who stole ner. S^Ofn 
mt. Mr. Todd, let me put you on your gua»i- Tbe.HillQiiiF whom you 
have harboured here is one of the greatest soouodrels upoft.,€artiL, J 
say this advisedly: I say it calmly: he is widieiitfi'ei«eptioq( 1^9; most 
consummate wretch that ever breathed." .. ?.'.■. i - r . , . •« . - 

** These are hard woids," said Todd. ^ ^^^TJbcy'age, iipmynfflCfQ hard 
words. Do you use them heoause he has marriBd youv4^^W?\ / 

"No; I now speak irrespective of that. He. ia ;an iwpP^^— a 
swindler— a blackleg t— a fellow, whom gamblers tei^mi a>Bopnet^ri 

« What?" cried Todd. What? Then hcJ^ ia il tbat)QiWfii?plfPrw))ce 
is his friend?" ■^'».;, - . ■ 

** He is not his friend.*' . -i.:? -j..;;:t i ..(] ' 

" Not his friend? 1*11 prove that he is^ in about two moute^** - . 
" He represents the general as being a friend bf Ih$-tt*V: . . : ,. \ 
"And not without cause! I'll show you. Lopk^er^V?.]^ ad^l^f 
producing the note which the general sent to MaitWd ajltiil)^ White 
Hart. " Look here: I put this in my pocket ..tiiis .morpiog, .bc^Ufse.i 
somehow or another thought it might be useftil« . OCcoxin^e, Colon^ 
Storr, you know he took the name df CartwrighA?** . : ... 
"I do." 

"Very weU, then. Look here. Now you know this here system of 
sailin*, you know, under false colours, I don^t 2iibd— ^loan't like««^I never 
could like; — and since Tve known it, no flesh has been able to beat me 
out of my suspicions: but just you look here: whose hand writin* is 
this?" 

" Dear Cartwrightl" cried the colonel, as he looked at the note. 
" Dear Cartwrightl" 

" Thate the p'int! Th^e you are. That's what I look at! * Decor 
Cartwright!* you see, as plain as the sun at twelve o'dockl Now whose 
writin* is that?" 

" The general's, I'll swear!" 
V ' " Very well then. And y«t ho ain*t a friend! That's the p'int.** 
"I'm amazed 1" 

"Now the only question is; has the general been taken in? Does he, 
or does he not, know the real character of this Maitland?'* 
"He doesi He knows it well!" 
" Then how do you accoimtfor * Dear Cartwright?* '* 
" I cannot account for it. He knows that his name is Maitland : he 
kno^s that he assumed the name of Gartwiight, for the sole purpose of 
carrying on his gambKrig transactions with greater success—'* 

" Well, but look here. Do you mean to say he's connected with 
. any house in Newmarket?*' ■ 

^* Yes: one almost immediately opposite the White Hart." 
' ^ Then 111 get to the bottom of it. /'// find it out. I'll find it all out 
in. the course of the day. If that's true, I'll know it, and no mistake, I 
i*^ti haraiyihink it; arid yet rm afraid.'! 



' '** Ydu'll find hii^ifyquiiuqmi^ip the proper quwlejfjto b^ a swind- 
ler, and a scoundrel!" 

^^ril^tt at it all. But isn't it true that you were a friend of bis, in 
Ihdia?" 

. ^* It is true that I served with, bim in Indian but it is also true that I 
vfas the means of bis being kicked out of the regiment/ for cheating^* 
^* JM the gen^pal know that?" 
" Of course he did." 

^' I%e«t Ibei^'s i^icfien'at the bottom of this more than I can brain. 
Now tr;t7ryoa let m^ ask yon one question?" 
"^ "' A; thousand if ydn please." 

"Tbettlt>yk here: do yoatbink«-I merely ask if you iilwifc—the 
jgieiieif^l 'knew that- this Maitland was going to run away witJx your 
daughter?" 

" Do I think that he knew? Mr. Todd, as a straightforward man, 
let me k^^at 6dce, t^y you bave asked that question?" 

" I will. Now look here: I was talkin' last night to a friend of mine, 
Which hifated, that peipaps the general did know; that perhaps you had 
lyeett latighih' at him -for bavin' bad Jm daughter, you know, run away 
with ; niid ifliat, therefore, perhaps he wouldn't tell you of this, because 
you mightn't be able to laugh at bim any more. You know this was 
merely a hint ! IVe no proof, you know, or anything of that sort, but 
as it does seem so unaccoimtable queer that the general should asso- 
ciate Avith a man which be knew to be a swindler-— -that is to say, you 
know, if he is-^this I say does look so uncommon strange that, I*m 
sure there must be suffen at the bottom of it all, more that we can 
at present brain." 

" Mr. Todd," said the Colonel, after a pause, during which they kept 
their eyes intently fixed upon ^cb other, '^ wiU you do me the i&vour 
to lend me that note?" 

"Why you see, sir," replied Todd, "you see it's a thing which I 
shouldn't, of course, like to lose." 

" It shall not be lost. If you'll lend it to me, I pledge you my 
honour that it shall be returned." 

" Very well, sir ; you shall bave it. But I should like to. take a copy 
of it first." 

" ni write you a copy, and sign it myself. Jf you'll oblige oae^with a 
pen and ink, rll do it at once." j. 

Todd immediately placed a desk before bim, and when ibe co{ryr bad 
been written, the Colonel said, " the ooriginal yoi^diall ha^Q^iyjk to- 
ttiorrow.** .. . : , t 

" Very good, sir. That'll do. I suppose," hea<dded, ".no>r^ you ajre 
here — I suppose you'll stop and just see j^w daogjbitejr?" 
• "No, Mr. Todd; no, no." . ;. ; ', 
" I expect they'll both be'^back very shortly." . /; ., 
" Let them eome. I bave made up my mi^ ,to spieak to neitl^er until 
tifie whole afimr has been clearly < eKpIained. Be, bow^v^r, qq your 

" I will be!" returned Todd.,oi*f iii^yge:^!^ jt-ffbff.ftsgu^f^.pfi ^^ 
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ru find oat tibe bottom of it aU; and I riundd maoh MkB to oee jm 

again in the moniin\'* 

«< Well, where shall we meetr 

'' Anywhere you like, sir; it makes no odds to me." 

''Then, let US meet where we met before: ImeaaatthaSutbiidArms." 

" Very good, sir: what time? 

" Say twelve." 

«ru be there." 

The colonel then rose; and, hanng taken hie karei re-mounted his 
horse, and started. 

''Here's a go! Here's a gol^' exclaimed Todd) as he stood with his 
hands deeply buried in his pockets. " Now ihen^ Hcdd hard a bit. 
What's the first move? Shall I speak to MaJtland private, and give 
him a chance of clearin' his character? That'll be fair — and nothin' 
but fair— -before I make any more stir about the matter. That'll be it. 
ril.do so. I knew there was sufilsn wrong: I kn$w iti— -I'd have bet a 
million of it; and now here you are." 

The ladies, accompanied by Maitland and Tom, sooil returned; and 
when Todd had ascertained from Qeorgiana what had oceuired in the 
carriage, he immediately went up to Maitland, and said, ^'I should like 
to have a word or two with you in private." 

"By all means," returned Maitland, who followed him at once. 

" Colonel Maitland," said Todd, having entered one of the parlours, 
"I can't have lived all these years without knowin' suffen of the world: 
nor can I have been situated, as I have been, without knowin' sufkn of 
what men'll do when their daughters have been run away with. Now, 
look here: we've known you some time; and with the exception of your 
takin' another name, we've found you straightforrard and right. Very 
well. Now look here. While you were out. Colonel Storr called — ^he 
called to see me— and he gives you such an out-and-K)ut dreadful cha- 
racter that I thought it right and fair, you know, to mention it to you, 
in order that you might at once clear it all up." 

" That is a task which I shall not undertake," returned Maitland. 
" His description of me — let it be what it may— I treat with the ut- 
most contempt 1" 

" Very good. But look here. I know that fathers in such cases, 
ain't too particular. But that's not the p'int: the p'int's this: wouldn't 
it be better, you know— just for^the satisfaction of your friends—" 

" All who are my friends I hope are satisfied already. He has even 
commissioned his wife to defame mel" 

" So I understand. But then that's not the p'int. Why, he calls you 
an impostor — a gambler — a villain — ^" 

" The very epithet's employed by Mrs. Storr I But let them call me 
what they please! — I care not what they call me." 

" Well, I only know that /should care. But that's not the p'int—" 

" The only point I apprehend is this: is it— can it be — worth my 
while to run about for the purpose of rebutting every charge that may 
be brought against me by such a revengeful man as that? I contend 
that it is not, and therefore I treat eyery charge with the Gcntempt it 
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deaKsrves. Iknen^howit^Milbe. I cotildjti% of course, ezpeot that 
he would give me an3rthing like -a decent character ! I knew that what- 
ever couldhe said against a man would be said against me; and as every 
one of his attempts to injure me Tnust be ascribed to those feelings of re- 
venge which I have, by marrying his daughter, inspired, I shall take no 
trouble at all about the matter." 

"Weill" rejoined Todd, " you, of coiu^e, may know best; but it 
strikes me that if I were you I should take a little trouble about the 
matter. Howerer, as you think it unnecessary, yt>u, of course, maybe 
right. I thought it best to tell you what he had said on the subject; and, 
having done so, I must leave you to take your own course." 

That Todd was not satisfied is a &ct which scarcely need be stated; 
nor is it hardly necessary to state that Maitland clearly saw that he was 
not satisfied. It will be, however, qiiite right to explain that Maitland 
perceived this so dearly, that, had it not been fi)r the feelings of Julia, 
he would have left the house at once. He wished not to deprive her of 
Gkjorgiana's society: he was anxious, moreover, to be friendly still with 
Tom: he, therefiTre, in silence, sufiered Todd to leave the room, and sa- 
tisfied himself with an expression of indignation. 

" Tomniy," said Todd, on leaving Maitland, " I want you." 

" What about?" inquired Tom. 

"I want you to come with me into the town." 

" Well, but not before kmch?' 

" We can have lunch there." 

" Very well. Shall I drive you over?" 

" Yes, if you Hke. Order the horses directly. IVe sufibn to say to 
you. Tommy, which '11 just about astonish your nerves." 

" Why, what's up?" 

" Never mind; do as I tell you.** 

'^ Oh! send I may live I Til have ^em ready in no time. But give us 
a notion?" 

" It's suffen about Maitland." 

** I thought as much. Well, do you go and tell George we're going, 
and then come round. I'll have the horses in in about abraoe of shakes." 

Todd accordingly went to Greorgiana, and having told her that they 
were going to Newmarket on business, he followed Tom at <mc^ to the 
stable, and in less than five minutes they were off." 

"Now then," said Tom, the moment they had passed the gate, 
« what's all this about?" 

" Look here," replied Todd: "just look here. I want you to tell me 
the blessed truth." 

" That rU do. What is it?" 

"Never mind, if even it aint none to your credit* Let's have the 
truth, Tommy." 

« Well, cut away.'* 

" Did you ever go into a gamblin*-hduse with Maitland?" 

^^ I never went into a gambling-house at all." 

^ But did he evar ask you to go with him?*' 

^Nevcr.'' 
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''Thafs a fiu^t, Tommj? Don^ deoave me. Tkatfs the solemn 

^ It is as true as Fm aHre." 

«yeiygo(Kl. I believe jou* But Colonel StoiTy wliich called wImd 

you were out — ^*' 

" What this momingy* 

""Yes. He aff^ that Maitlaod geU his ^M^ by gamblm 

^' DucksP criod Tom. <' He knows no more aboot gmnaUing than a 

pig knows about a pocket pistol.** 

"Well, Tommy, I hope he doesn't: I only hapt he doesn*t; Imt I 
have my suspicions. Look here. From what ODlonel Sterr told me 
Vm sure there's su£fen in it, and I iot2/ get .to4he bottom of ' it all if I 
Uve.** 

"Why, whafs the odds what Colonel Storr's told jron? Wetddn*t 
the general say as much against me?*' 

" It don't matter. Tommy : I'll ferret it onL Now look hese* The colo- 
nel says he's connected with that house, you know^ whsre tihat Captain 
Crock goes, you know, opposite the Hart. Very well: that's a olne. 
If I find that he t5, why then, you know, that'll be a settkr*" 

" Of course! But I'll bet ten to one he knowB nothing about it. 
It's all a dodge, you know. I'll bet a million it's what you may call an 
invention." 

" I wish it may be. Tommy, with aU my heartl But we shaiU see. 
Now look here. I'll tell you what we'll do: well go to a man which 
knows as much as any £csh knows about the whole lot." 
"Who's that? Charley?" 

" No ; a man which they call Jin>— Jim Johnson. He's what they 
call the porter at that very house.". 
" Very well : but will he tell us?" 

'^ Tell us? / know him. A sovereign, sometimes, '11 go a good way." 
"Well! we can ask him. But look here, I'll bet you a million 
you're wrong." 

" I wish I may be. Tommy: that's all, I wish I may be." 
" Well, but let's know all about it. Now just start off fair. The 
colonel called while we were out. Well, tell us all he said." 

Todd at once proceeded to do so, and just as he had finished, they 
entered the town. 

" Well," said Tom, " this, you know, don't astonish me much I How- 
ever, wc shall know more about it by-and-bye. Shall we go to the old 
house?" 

" Of course," replied Todd; and Tom baviog reached it, dashed into 
the yard. 

" Now then," said Tom, " the sooner this is all settled, the better I 
shall like it. Now, how do you mean to manage?" 

" Come in," replied Todd. " We'll soon see about this; Sam," he 
added, turning to Meadows, as they entered the house, "you know 
Jim — -Jim Johnson, Sam, don't you?" 

" I ktiow him, sir, ccrt'ney; but I don't know much good of him.'l 
" Never mind that, Sam ; I want to have a word with him. I irish 
you'd run and ask him to give a look up." 
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*AOf eonrsd^.dii:," relied. JSaab, wJad staiit^d off ati once, auwi in less 
than ten minutes, returned with Jim Johnson. 

" Well, Jim!" cried Todd, as Jim entered the bar, "and how does the 

"Oh! I don't know, sir; middlinishl" 

" Come and have a glass of wine, then. Now look here;" he added, 
" I want tofafaffca question, ■aaii' I ihihk yon know that when I get an 
>aiis«^6rj^IiJaLw»jsiake.io;p»y for it Nolv just look here: Do you know 
a Colonel Cartwright?" 
I tASIYefeV'-^Teplied ^ipa;( v' ■ 
>i":WhafciS(!)(rtof.aKwiellishe2" : 

( t^* Ohhlidon^'MbwiHH^prett^ middHnishl Proud as a peacock, you 
know, if you mean that." 
J^fHf)B^W wbiati? M^'f -^rr-tH ' ■:■. : r ■ • 

" Oh ! I don't know. He's in the ring !" 
M'f* He's conn^cfediwatE your house, is he not?" 

' : ♦^iWell,.! doB^ knowji you may sdy he's connected with it; but he 
iMto't doHe'touidh for i* lately.?'^' 

" But he tised?" : 

■ "Oh! yes; ' He used to bring swells in night after night!" 
' "Ofcsonrse^ ttpiedTodd. ' 

" But look here," said Tom. " What sort of a looking swell is he?" 

■ ^* Why ,'^' replied Jim^ with' a smile, "you don't want to ask me that 
question, sir, do you? IVe seen him with you, sir, I think pretty 
often." : '• ' . 

"Tommy! Tommy!" cried Todd. 

\ *^ B«* where?" inquired Toitis ' 

" Oh! about the town on horsebacl^, and sometimes in your curricle." 

" Exactly! But did you ever s^e me at ycmr* hoiise?" 

** No, sir, nev^; but I've often expected to see you. I thought he'd 

have brought you theire long before tiis." 

" And the man you have seen me riding with is the very man you 

mean?" - ■■ ....f « .1 '.t : .i ;.•■;' ■■■.'.: r ■.■'.': 

''^ Yes, sir! that's Colonel ' Cartwright At least, I don't know you 
know that's his real nan^!^ / believe not>«*<-bat that's the naine he goes 

"That's enough: that's quite enough," cried Tom. "Heire'is a «ov 
ibryou, Jitti; Ncwkdep it darki^'> ' '/ 

" I hope you'Ii ^athe sfime, sir^ j bacaiuse if you don't, it may hoiatme 
from my situation." .!• 1* 

"AU^rifehti"sfiddiTo*a^7*</thaty todeifitDod, 6f cours^/ . Now <ihen, 
Jim, pass the bottle." ■ .-m 

' Jiin did so/ and thidn explained la^l tlrnfc hfe^ ku^^ having* feforoflice to 
Maitland's charactei" ^ and when all " Hhat <he! could ^U ■ had been : itold, 
Tom and Todd bjid> lunch, at^ prfepacred toxettrn. 1 ; >> 

'.'•■. ,■ ,. .• I' .' -rr' ..'.• ^.i::-' ■{■ ii!'(, — nijl- 
■' •■•.'• ■■ '■■■ ;. .;.••.''« V.' :'... , . ' :'.:*./ .;-; !• ,;, -,;• ..;;,i -,.;r\ J '• 

\.iVi 1 u.ii: iij;.-v ;.t'i.-// -. './. n •"♦ Un/^r I .fna,^ .iK-l'i inuni i»/>'/i" 

■\j vkr I y. ■.■ni\ ■»? nuA A}ii; \mh lun b'iiQ\ 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE COUFBSSION. 

When Colonel Storr had taken leave of Todd at &e Box, he rdde 
immediately back to the Hall, and as the general yrBa then in, his 
library alone, he went directly to him. 

'< Brooke," said he, " I have a note in my possession thus directed: 
' Colonel Cartwright, White Hart Inn, Newmarket.' Now as this note 
is in your hand-writing, and as you have addressed him| ' Dear Cart- 
wright,' you, of course, will not object to explain how jrou reconcile the 
fact of your having thus addressed him, with your declaration last night, 
thatno friendship existed between you.'* 

'' Let me look at the note," said the general^ who endeavoured, but in 
vain, to conceal his cdnfiision. " Is that it?" 

" It is. * Dear Cartwright!' you perceive?" 

" I do perceive. I have written * Dear Cartwi^ight.' And yet my 
declaration was correct: for there is no friendslnp between us. I 
addressed him thus, for a special purpose. I had a particular object in 
view." 

" No doubt, but you do not object to explain to me what that par- 
ticular object was?" 

"That object was revenge. Thus far I'll explain. Resolved on 
bringing down, if possible, those despicable wretches with whom my 
daughter is connected, I employed this imposter, through whose instru- 
mentality I imagined that that object might be achieved." 

" That is to say, you wished him to swindle them out of all they 
possessed." 

" I cared not what he did! My object was to see them brought com- 
pletely down!" 

" I understand." 

*' And now that 1 liave made this confession, I hope that you are per- 
fectly satisfied." 

" As far as that is concerned, I am satisfied certainly t although I can- 
not say that I approve — ^" 

" With that, of course, you have nothing whatever to do!" 

" I admit it. But did he never say that he was after my daughter?" 

" In my preseiicfe? , Never.'^ 

" Then you had no i46£t of that being his object?" 

" Not the slightest. No, Storr. If rd had I should not have kept 
it from you." 

" I thought that he nught inadvertently have mentioned it." 

"No: never to mc." 

" I am satisfied." 

" Have you then seen this swindler?" 
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" I have not." 

" Then how come you by that note?" 

" That rd rather not explain." 

" But I feel that I've a right to know." 

" A right to know, Brooke?" 

"Yes: aright." 

"I do not understand how you can have any right. But you must 
be in any case now content to know that I have obtained possession of it.'' 

« Then you'll 7iot tell me how?" 

" I cannot, without committing a breach of confidence." 

" Very well, Colonel Storr," cried the general, haughtily: " very well, 
sir. Of course you are at liberty to conceal the fact from me." 

" I presume, General Brooke, that I am," replied the colonel; and in- 
stantly quitted the room. 

He then directed his servant to prepare for their departure; and when 
the ladies returned he assisted Mrs. Brooke to alight; and said, "Will 
you do me the favour to lend us your carriage for an hour?" 

*' Of course I with great pleasm-e," replied Mrs. Brooke. " But," she 
added, as his servant brought a trunk out, " you are 3urely not going to 
l^ve us?" 

" We are going to Newmarket," replied the colonel. " I have not only 
been insulted but disgusted." 

" I am, indeed, truly sorry for it." 

" Por you we entertain still the highest esteem. All the rest will sug- 
gest itself to you. Good morning." 

The ladies, then in tears, took leave of each other; and when Mrs. 
Brooke had said, " / will call," the colonel cried, " Drive to the Rut- 
land Arms." 

Maitland still remained at the Bo:^— *Toddy having decided upon say- 
ing nothing more to him on the subject until he had agfdn seen Colonel 
Storr. They were, however, exceedingly distant during the evening, and 
retired unusually early. 

At the appointed time, in the morning, Todd went to the Kutland 
Arms, and was immediately shown into Colonel Stgrr's room. 

" Your most obedient," said he, as he entei'ed. "i have," he added, 
as the colonel took his hand: "I have, I am sorry to say, ascertaii^ 
that what you told me yesterday momin' is coryeyct" 

"I have ascertained more," cried the colonel«f^"jnuch |nf»r&-^r^nd feel 
myself bound, as a man, to explain to ya\x all that I hav$ ascertained. 
You and your son have had a narrow escape: a plot was. laid to ruin 
you both, and this scoundrel Maitland was tfee i^>fltn^ufJntJ^^iployed." 

" What 1 what 1" exclaimed Todd. "Bu^hgw?" 

"Listen. General Brooke, who. is myjtiot^ uq, Jianger, being re- 
solved upon bringing you down, employed this very villain to plunder 
you and your son, and involve you all m irretrievable ruin." 

" Good God I You don't say so? But how was he to do it?" 

"He was, in the first place, to gain your son's confideAce; then to lead 
him into the gaming house — ^" .. ;. ^ i. 

" He couldn't ha' done it so— but that says nothih'.' l^om^ii foo'wide 
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awake for that; but that^s not the p*int: the p*int is. the plan wat'tedfl; 
and do you mean to say that the jemM M^byed'4ib '^^per'Ani h^kn 
flesh?*' ."':!• i "i.:/'-.i7. \hu.. ,x'> lAU uif-V 

^* I do He confessed il; M yesiofdiiy fi^i^{tig';'i<^^'ti&t^ ^ti^^ sc^ftt f&i ' 
brought it all out. I called upon him at once to explain how, knowihj^ 
the villain's ohai-a^tier, he eould associate 'viri^'hiiiaf)'!«4d>'l3^(ri >^mi. 
* Dmr Gartwitight;^ when, in older tbjmWf him^IfiMbf^f ^^Ife <k)nf^' 
fessed that he had employed ktm «6 mng yotk Itli 'di^is4^1[kl6^m^ff 
to reduce you to a state of destitutloii.*** •• - • «^ b .tan:' i "/ur: Jf-.V/ - 

"I hardly know," said OWddj "whi* to thebigge^'tfillttiri^^lhe^two! 
In speaking of the genend I never' mied' siteh -erfi^^l^'lfeii^gtKfig^^l^fe; 
but now I don't care^ if you ten him Whafi liay.'^"'!' ur. m,ji/^ ncm A " 

<<0h, / shall have nothing more tiof d6i>t^^ lilmX^"^*}^ »^ ais/l;h9if' 
confession had been made I quitted the H^l 'Wiih'f^^liifJ^^Mifikii^^.'^' 

« Then, are you not j5toi^in'tl«efnoi^?''ii V'- ^ ''-^'-'^ txjJ ^u/// *' 

^'No; I came here firom there yesterday morning, and do not intei^' 
to return." " ■ •■ . '-'i'---* '^■^'" '^^ -^^^^ ^^'^^ 1^1^' 

« WeU," cried Todd, " this gef 8 6v>er.me'/ Sifb liollto^tolstty ^M^fhby^ 
couldn't ha' done it. They would if they could— that's the p*k».i»trfe^» 
meant it; that's whati look at. But J^^ i$KK)n have -that' Vi^'otil7<(f£he 
house! rU very soon get rid of him. Wh^,'y6>u'Md*tt%Hlii^ 
kind he's been treated by us all. We <;otddn\^^''te'dylyiMt fd^ hwn 
flesh and blood — ^we couldn't have behaved to him'bett^;V ^^is ^^^a- 
titude, this is. 'Oht what a scampi But TU '«6<9tt icook< ^biii gioo^ for 
himl m have him out! Colonel Stoir," he added,Mrififing*, ♦< Pnk'i^ftfliged 
to you. I thank yon, nr, with all tny heart. I'll now go and isee after 
this great villain." ' . •: / 

" Will you let me know the result?" 

" Of course, sir. But when do you think of leavin' V^ 

"Oh, I shall be here a few days, Tvte no doubt. ' I was^, of course, 
to keep my eye upon him for a time." ' / • = 

<* I understand. And all / can find omt you shaM know**' - 

"I thank you. Good momiDg.**- 

Todd then left' the inn, and proceeded in hislte tftithe Box; 

On his'aa*rival he immediately- tck>k 'fbm a^id^, knd ha;ving related to 
him the substance of all that had occurredjhe cHed,'**NJow>'Totoinjr, 
what d'you think of that?^" i' "" ; •- -' ':•";' v i" : <- '■ 

"Tbitik'Of it?** Implied Tim. « What dd I tJiink ^tf » ilP'^ Why I'll 
g(y atid takcf hhsk by -^^ wfxifP^'hUfi blesi^d lie^iAr^: and.^tch hito^b^iig- 
out of the house!" X-^ ' 

" Hdld hardy Tomtitty. ifioh't bfe^tci^ fm/ tTfife *o 'vic^leWse-ii'cAtise, 
you know, that ain't worth while. ■ Let's gO'itv aAd*p6ak' tt> him^ calitt'j ' 
and when we have, told him all we know, we can say to hiani,' *'jfe\v, 
you'd better cut it !'■'* ' '"» - -" •'•' '-'^ i : ■• * -"^^ ' 'm-m -lA 

"Very well: as you like; but I sha'iff't'be dvei''moe^^itli'hiiit,''iAind 
you that." ' ■ •''■ " • * •■' ' *•' ■" '•" '- ^"''^' ' 

" Now you leave it all to m^; - Cim^ •^\6>n^. Whei^erW^W?^^ :''**" 

M' In the parlour,^* ■■ - "• ' « -•! mm.w/ ii,.^ v^-wiJ I" 
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."No,". 

'^ Tben go and bring him into this room.*' 

Tom did so, and Maitland firmly entered. He had fully expected 
that 9^,muiit come out, and therefore had nerved himself for the oeca- 
sion» 

"Colonel Maitknd," said Todd, "I think it my duty to tell you that 
the result qI the inquiries I hare made, has convinced me that you are 
920^: the'mani took you for, nor anything like it." 

" WeU, sir," retiurned Maitland: " well?" 
. 'f WiG thought you were a friendf Colonel Maitland." 

" And now, I presume, you imagine that I am not?" 

" A man who can undertake to ruin another, can't well be much of a 
friends You undertook to ruin us allF 

" I did; . and yet have I been your friend." 

"Well, but send I may live I" cried Tom; "how do you make that 

out?" 

" I'll tell you. He who employed me thought that I was a villain, 
and therefore I xesolved| by being a Mend to you, to have my revenge 
uponhim." 

^*- Well, but what do you meanP' cried Tom. " What sort of revenge 
have you bad upon himT^ 
. *^1 can easily explain, if you wish me to do so." 

" If I wish you to do so! You ought to explain." 

" Then I will. That ten thousand pounds came out of his pocket*-*-" 

" What ten thousand pounds?" inquired Todd. 

" The ten thousand pounds which we won on that horse-^" 

" Which we won I— who's we .*" 

" I mean your son and I." 

« Tommy," cried Todd, " what's all this? Is that a fact?" 

" It's all right," said Tom, " as far as that goes. And now that cat's 
out of the bag cut away." 

" Well," pursued Maitland, " of that sum Brooke commissioned me 
to rob you. He bribed tlie jockey, and got me to induce you to take 
the ten thousand pound bet of his agent) and, as you are aware> on the 
eve of the race, I made it known that the jockey had been bribed, and 
thus caused this villain to lose." : 

" Well, send I may livel" cried Tom, "that^.a stunn^!". ..,..',; 

" I never injured you to the extent of a ahilli^: I never would hB.ve 
injured you. My object has beetk to make; him sufiei|r*HiQ punish .him. . 
for his 'nllainy." > n 

"Well, but look here,-' said Todd: <^hoVi h^rd. aibit^., Did ! you 
divide this ten thousand between you?" : i. .. 

"We did." .... • : .. ■ u 

" All right," said Tom; " I had five thousand of itj" . 

"And lost it all again, I suppose?" i , . / 

" Not a bit of it. That's safe enough." 

"Oh, Tommyy Tommy: I don't, like this." •• » .,■..../' 

" I knew you wouldn't: I knew that very well, and themefvr«.'I kept 
it from you*" . '..i/. 
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" Which you'd no right to do. I must talk to you on this sabject 
calm." 

'^ It's no use you putting yourself out about it now. The king's 
done, and all IVe got to say is this: I've had such a lesson that no flesh 
'11 ever catch me at it again." 

" I hope not, Tommy : I hope not" 

*' Not a bit of it. IVe had enough of that." 

'^ Well," said Todd, turning to Maitland, '4n ono sense Tm glad 
youVe explained all this to me: for your character did appear to me 
to be so black that I'd made up my mind to say at onoe, ^ you'd bettor 
leave.' " 

'^ I did think of leaving yesterday,'' returned Maitland; " I am now, 
however, glad that I did not. I am glad that you have given n&e this 
opportunity of explaining the whole matter to yon, and xu)W psrhaps 
I'd better leave with Julia at onoe." •'.••' 

" There's no call for that now," cried Tom; " is there?" 

" Why, look here," said Todd ; '' unfortunately Maitland la ooaBfisAeA 
with a gaijablin'-house." V» '^ 

'^ I was,''^ cried Maitland, <^ I waa — for a purpose; but I am Aot iMHf^ 
nor shall I ever be again." ... 

'^ Well, I must say this," observed Tom, ''you never asked tN^ tofii 
into it." . . o.r 

'' Never ! I have received so much kindness from yaa all, that .hid 
it ever been my intention to injure you, I coulMt have done it. .Mil, 
after what has occurred, I feel that the better plan will be for me t<) 
leave." 

"Stop: hold hard: just look here," said Todd. "You've a new- 
married wife — a wife which is a good one, and which is fond of our 
Georgiana. Now look here : if you take her away, she won't have a 
soul but you to speak to— not a soul whioh she knows; and as she seems 
to be very happy here, and as you have convinced me that you had no 
intention of injuria' usy why I think you'd better stop jiere a little while 
longer, you know, just for the sake of Aer." 

" Of course," cried Tom. " That's about it— of course!" 

" Well," said Maitland, " if I do so, it will be for her sake alone." 

" We needn't tell Jier, you know," said Tom, " how many secrets go 
to an ounce. We needn't tell her about the general!" 

"/ shall tell her," resumed Maitland; ''/ shall tell her, and then 
she'll see at once that my object was to preventf and not to promote 
your ruin." 

" Well, if that's the case," said Tom, " I suppose George had better 
know too. But we needn't trouble ourselves about that: when one knows 
she'll tell the other safe. But I say : that general though : send I may 
live! — I say, could you have thought he'd have been such a swell?" 

" ITo's a bad un," rotiurnocl Todd — " a real rank bad un. 1 knew it 
before: 1 knew it from the (irst — I knew it: I'v<j known it ever siiuH^ 
that horse affair, and, therefore, didn't want to be told. 1 call kwi a 
father — / do — a father! Such flesh ought never to have a child." 

" Well, come," said Tom, "now let's go and look at the petticoats; 
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ni t^en tre*!! hstre a liUle bit of something to eat. Maitland," he added, 
" I dow'i believe that you'd ever do me out of a pound." 

** Nor do II" cried Todd — " nor do I now, Tommy. But, come, don't 
lelVr say ttny more about it Aow.** 

They then went up to the ladies ; and, in less than an hour, Georgi - 
ana and Julia knew all. Maitland himself told them all ; and while 
he was doing so, Todd drow Tom aside, and said, '^ Tommy, I want that 
fire thousiMi shdl ont." 

« What, the kt?*' 

« Tes, the lot * 

^ I haven't got the lot by me)" 

^'Toii told the yoa had!" 

<'No; I said it was taffc.'' 

<« Well, where is itr 

"Look here. You know Mildmay went up to town yesterday morn- 
ing?" 

"Yes: well?" 

" Well, just before he went, he happened to let out to me that he 
wanted to purchase a paper. * Have you tin enough?' says I. * I can 
manage,' says he, * I think.' ' What do you mean?' says I. But the 
bottom of it is, as I had the five one thousand pound notes by me, I lent 
him three, and sent him up to secure this paper, which he's sure of 
making a capital property of." 

"All right. Tommy; I'm glad to hear that. He^s a man, he is: what 
I call a man. If you couldn't have let him had the money, I would. I'd 
trust him with my life. Well! You let him have three of 'em: 
where's the other two? Now, I want 'em; come, fork out at once." 

"Well, you can have *em, you know, if you like?" 

" Then shell 'em out at once." 

'^ Well, but look here: I've told you over and over again, I should 
like to have a nice little farm." 

" Very well. We'll talk about that another time: all I want now is 
these mopusses." 

" Weill" cried Tom, " then you shaU have 'em. They ain't a mite o' 
use to me as they are." 

" Of course not," said Todd. " Are they up-stairs?" 

" Yes." 

" Then go and bring *em down. Tommy; go and bring 'em down." 

Tom did so, and placing them at onoe in Todd's hands, said, 
" They're rum'tms to look atl" 

"They are," replied Todd, "but they're uncommon good 'uns 
Now look here:" he added, " I haven't quite made up my mind about it 
yet, but it strikes me — I say that it strikes me — ^that this five thousand 
had better go back to the general." 

"What!" cried Tom; "and ducks! What! when he would have 
plundered us? What d'you mean?" 

" Well, I havent yet made up my mind." 

" No, I shoidd say not; and never will to that, I should thinks" 

" I don't ktkow, WeshaUaee*" 

B B 



''We most see a long way, you know, send I may Gve^'befbre We 
can see any justice ^ that/' 

" Well, but I only say—** 

^ I know you only say; but Fd rather poke filje blessed notes it!to 
heflrer 

^< Well, but don't be too fast. Tommy; hold hard a bit. We touirt 
ihtnkofit'* ' / ■ 

'' Yes; we'll thinh as long as you like: but don't let us get.ani^,!fi)r- 
ther than that. I say,^ he addea, ^' ladies ; Wouldn't you lute to gb for 
a ride? Look here: It*s an out-an-out beautiful d^r* 

The ladies consulted and then consented, and when they^.wei^^e&dy 
to start, Georgiana mounted Adonis, Julia Tartar, and Maitldt^d lUEi^b. 
As Tom and Mary entered the curricle, ahd haying t^eid"' leaye' of 
Todd, who had made up his mind to retiu^n' to Newmjirket, t^by went 
towards the Mildenhall Rows* 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 

THB CONOLU0ION. 

The only important circumstance that occurred &r some time after 
Maitland and Julia had lefb the Box, was a most important circumstance 
indeed! — Georgiana gave birth to a beautiful child — ^a girl!— who not 
only won for Todd a hundred pounds, but absolutely inspired him with 
rapture! Oh! what joy he experienced then. He appeared to have 
.reoonunenced life! In every feature he discovered the semblance of his 
own child, and frequently felt, as he gazed upon her, that she had come 
down from heaven to live with him again. 

.. " Tommy," he would say, as the tears gushed from his eyes, " she 
couldn't keep from me: she loved me too well. Her$ she is again! — 
here she is! — and God be praised for sending her to me!" 

Tom didn't exactly enter into the spirit of this: still he thought that 
if there ever were an angel upon earth, that child of his was one. 
.. And so did Greorgiana think: and so did Georgiana's aunt— who 
visited her during her confinement, and who before she left, made a 
fresh will, and settled the whole of her property upon the infant;— and 
80 did Mrs. Brooke ; but the general, when he beard of it, called it a cub I 
'.: It is true that Tom himself called the infant a hid; but he thought it 
a, little angel nevertheless: whereas the general, when he called it a cw6, 
' had just as much contempt for it., as he could have had if it really had 
been a little devil.- 

** JS^ow, Tommy;" said Todd, on one occasion, " it strikes me %cible, 
Tommy, that George 11 haVe d whole mob of littJe.'iMas. NoWJust you 
look here: youVe often spoke to me about a ^arm, add iVe as' often 



S9i4 -^? ^^ }^ \imf8 ;is better: stop till the wl^eats is higher ; atop 
till we see what tliey're goin* to be after with the com laws' — ^in shorty 
stop for this, that, and t'other. Very well! Now I think the time's 
coifoe, when vou need «top for nothin'. The first child may be well vro- 
videS for; the second may be well provided for, and so may the third 
apd thei^urt^; but if,-G^ige should have a whole multitude of *enj, 
you shoufd look oiit'in time, so that wben they grow up, yoa msiy start. 
'em.iPvljLfe, you^oWf tidy!" : 
" That's afeout itl" cried Tom. " That's just what I want." 
" Very well, then, Tye got a nice farm in my eye — about five hun- 
dred >crps:»quite large enough for you; and we'O go and see about it 

to-mprrow.V ,.• . . 

This farQi w^ eventiialW purchased, and Tom was indefatigable in 
his efiort9,to. ipprpye;ijb. He spared no expense: he was up with the 
lark ; and the result was, that in a very few years, it was one of the 
most valuable farms in the county. 

In the meantime, Mildmay was prosperous. The paper-— of which 
he had purchased the copywright — ^paid well, and enabled him not 
only to Uve in good style, but to save money fast, while Mary — ^who 
became extremely timid in society — ^was so fond of her husband and 
children, that, imless they went with her, she seldom lefl home. 

Julia had no children. Maitland was kind to her— very kind — ^but 
he was a most unhappy man! His reflections were daggers: conscience 
tjnrannized over him: acts of restitution impoverished him; while the 
claims of his former associates drove him almost mad. 

He would occasionally go down to the farm with Julia — ^to whom 
Greorgiana was still strongly attached — ^and whenever he went hie was 
kindly received; but even Idndness then — although he could not fail ixy 
appreciate it — seemed to embitter his feelings, while the presence of an 
honest man abashed him. 

He sent letters of apology to Colonel Storr, but the colonel never fcr- 
gavc him; nor would he ever see him: he and Mrs. Storr saw JuKa 
frequently, and freely forgave her; but km they repudiated utterly! 

Todd, long before the farm had been purchased — ^notwithstanding 
Tom's warm opposition — sent back to the general the five thousand 
pounds which Tom had received as his share of the bet; but instead of 
this softening the general, the only immediate efiect it had, was that "if 
inducing him to retuic^ it| accompanied by a most contemptuotis notq. 

He did, however, while on his dea&-bed express a wish to^^e 
Greorgiana alone; and on her arrival, while kissing her with his dying 
breath, he gave her his will, by which he bequeathed the whole of his 
property to her boy. , . 

This threw Tonj into a piBrfect; state of raptiire, fbr the boy— wjiose 



" Uan't think, Tomumy," repHed Todd, <?ahnly. 

" Why the general's gone, and left every bl^ed stick to Geor^i'V, 

/* Is he deafi, Tommy? De^!'* * " ' '^ •'^'J '. 
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« Then I hope he's happr." * r^.^^ . . ^ 

tbiiigintii^'iftroldd'M tilB'Bdr^c ' ' ' v ' *rK> nof/? oiom v/o»t.4 (,'#.i{ 

;:^Ptto*tbMi^^ a»th»aft]te^attfdt'' > > • a /^ v<i H* uvio^ir) W .v-; . 
Jj;<*-«l|K»hii.has2h4fc't<Htfe'afc4imi«at «.'- \' 'Jr^t '''I ^o./fo^'Mi^Tv-i 

<< Atonement! I htHifvre rfoau AiiA idia^ik^lmr^ik^iiiB^Jf^^ 
and forgavd herl" '^'^^ ^♦^•^W ' 

<' *<i sm Bure glad ^ gooddea! t6 kdar tiflEttlto'ilWMbet«t^^\M^ 
she'll be hap^)r bidsal;. Stri^ ym^ iS aji#wi?uumUs qi taa I'^^WFhkbOAigi^ 
do you naean^ . I shppose jfoa^meah h^B l^ftSsdl^ hbf*^'^ ^^^i^' *i Kt.^ 

<<No^ the Mi,.l4eU jottI-«4he «dy/^^ IMift'vWhnahrii'bt 

able to make a distinction. Look here. I shotddn't have had him 
christened George at all; but I somehow or toother liked ihe mane. 
Very well. Now, Fve often been conftised, yoU know, as we call Qeoi^- 
ana Greorge too; so Til tell you how we'll cook it. Look here: as &e 
general wasn't a bad sort at bottom, perhaps— ^thoilgh his Ccmduot 
wasn't exactly the thing-— bttt as, perhaps, he repented, and as he's left 
all to the boy, Til tell you what we'll do: well call the kid Qmieral 
George! Eh? What do you say to thatf 

" Yes that'll do, Tommy, thafU do. Butdoyou mean to sdjr he's left 
every thing to him?" 

" Yes, every blessed thing upon earth." 

" But that wasn't behayingyoti know. Tommy, e^oe^the thing to bis 
wife" 

" Oh! she's got plenty of her own, you know." 

'' That makes no odds, Tommy, as I look at it. He might have done 
that: if ever so little, he might have left her SMjfeh." 

« So he mighty 

*< It's what I call treatin' a wife with disrespect, and that, you know, 
I never like to see." 

'< Well, but suppose, you know, she tvUhed him td teave aD, te he 
did?" 

'<If she did, that's a horse of another colour! fiut were they 
friendly before he died?" 

" Yes: as friendly as birds. They made it all up three or font days 
ago. And it strikes tne she did wish him to leave all to the bdy in 
order, you know, to prove to us that he died without malice." 

*• Very good. Tommy. That's a good thought. Very likely. I dare 
say it was so: still no flesh shall beat ine Out «f this: that he might 
have left her suffen. Now look here. Tommy: just see how it looks: 
it looks for all the world as if he died maliaious, Whether he did or not. 
I say it looks so, and will look so to mortal fledi in general. They'll 
say, * There you are, you see. Just what we thought. He*B died, and 
never left her a pound. And what for? Why because they never 
lived ^y matters together, or because, perhaps, she treated him ilL' 
I therefore say again. Tommy— and I'll stick to it the longest day I have 
to live— t}i^^J;^^pj:(3[er^.t9 f^ ventj thi8--ri» "$Wff"te|)>pjB ppoplrfi* mouths 
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up, whidi wiU talk<-4ie ought, by all mannar of meaniy lo*Te kft her 
sufien. 

^ Wdl, periu^, he gave her something before he died. But we 
shall know more about that by-and-bje. What I look at more par- 
ticular is, you know, the idea of his making the kid his heir. Why^ 
General George 'U bea nob of the first waterl and since he ts to be Ge- 
neral George, ril tell you what he shall do: he shall look likea general; 
1*11 halve a general's uniform made for him regular." 

" What now?" 

^ Yes now. Although he ti but a four-year old, that makes no odds, 
rii have it made in every individual way like a general*sr 

And it was made. And General Qeoige grew and became a splendid 
fellow, and when of age, todc the name cSf Brooke with the estate. 
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